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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. BLAINE has made an opening speech in 

Maine, which, whether rightfully or not, is re- 
garded as intended tostrike the keynote of the National 
campaign. In this speech he condemns the present 
Administration for being too vigorous in dealing with 
Mexico, and not vigorous enough in dealing with the 
fishery question. He condemns the Third Party 
Prohibitionists in Maine for attempting to draw off 
temperance votes from the Republican party, which in 
that State has always been in favor of prohibition. He 
recognizes the great importance of the labor question, 
but proposes for its solution no very radical remedy. 
He maintains, however, that a protective tariff is 
indispensable to the maintenance of high woges, and 
that so long as the negroes in the South are subject 
to the control of the white race, and denied practical 
independence, they will work at low wages, and so by 





competition will lower the wages of white labor at 
the North. Of course the conclusion is that working- 
men should vote for the Republican party because it 
is committed to a protective tariff and the political pro- 
tection of the negro. In his argument for a protect- 
ive tariff he gives some encouraging figures as to the 
prosperity of the American people, and estimates that 
in the nine States which are largely engaged in manu- 
facturing the increase of deposits in the savings banks 
has been at the rate of 800 per cent., while the 
increase in population has been but thirty five per 
cent.; from which he concludes the general prosperity 
of the workingmen. His speech, if it be regarded as 
intended to strike the keynote of a National cam- 
paign, is as significant in its silence as in its 
utterances. It says nothing respecting the silver 
question, the legislative control of great corporations, 
or postal telegraphy, or the Indian question, or the 
land question which is looming up in such large pro 

portions in the West. Perhaps he reserved these 
topics for future Western speeches. 





Respecting the fishery and Mexican questions, it is 
needless for us to say anything here ; those questions, 
though National, are not permanent, and are in the 
way of reaching a pacific and speedy solution. And 
our readers hardly need to be told that we agree with 
Mr. Blaine’s criticism of the Third Party movement 
in the State of Maine. Wherever effective temperance 
legislation has been secured, it has been either through 
the efforts of the Republican party, as in the Northern 
States ; the Democratic party, as in some Southern 
localities ; or non-partisan agitation, as in Georgia ; 
and we are unable to see any good reason why tem- 
perance men should abandon the method which has 
secured good results to undertake a method which so 
far has secured ncthing. There is some justification 
for a Third Party movement in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; but none wich we 
can discover in Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. Bat Mr. 
Blaine appears to us far less statesmanlike and 
thorough in his treatment of the labor question than 
was his trusty lieutenant, Mr. Stephen B. Elkins, two 
years ago. He even shows himself a less skillful 
politician. The labor movement is too deep and 
strong a current to be turned aside and attached to a 
protective tariff party. The workingmen have un- 
questionably gotten it into their heads that they need 
protection from accumulated and despotic capital at 
home ; the wise man will either set himself to con- 
vince them of their error, if they are in error, or, if 
they are right, to working out their protection by 
lawfui and legitimate means. No party will succeed 
in winning the labor vote which does not address 
itself to the task of remedying the wrongs, or at least 
to removing the grievances, of workingmen at home. 
Such a party must face the question of the relation 
of great corporations to the public welfare, and deal 
with such questions as those of land spoliation, 
National currency, pauper immigration, and the rela- 
tions of the Government to the carrying trade of the 
country. 


We had hoped that the labor question would enter 
into politics, not through the organization of a new 
political party, proposing to itself legislation for the 
benefit or even the amelioration of a class, but through 
the competition of the two great parties for the labor 
vote, incited on the one hand by a desire for the 
political power which workingmen can confer, and 
kept in restraint on the other by a regard, not only 
for the political power of capital, but by a respect for 
the conservative instincts of all property owners. 
A party division which should put workingmen on 
one side and capitalists on the other would be ac- 
companied, certainly, with some great disadvantages 
and some serious dangers. That there are tenden- 
cies in this direction, however, it is impossible to 
doubt, and perbaps it is true that labor can find 
adequate protection only by the organization of a 





labor party. In New York City they are seriously 
discussing a separate nomination for the mayoralty ; 
and Mr. Henry George has been proposed as their 
candidate. He has written them a very sensible let 
ter, in which, after condemning the present political 
parties in New York City, he adds that a working- 
men’s movement ought not to be lightly entered into ; 
that it must not be so conducted as to bring it into 
contempt ; and that, for himself, he will accept a nom- 
ination only on condition that at least thirty thou- 
sand citizens, over their own signatures, pledge to 
him their votes. This condition is, as he declares, 
an unusual one, but it is also true, as he says, that 
‘*something unusual is needed to change the habit 
ual distrust and contempt with which workingmen’s 
nominations have come to be regarded into the con- 
fidence which is necessary for success.” Benjamin F. 
Butler received 3,499 votes out of a total of nearly 
227,000 in New York City. If the workingmen were 
to poll 30,000 to 50,000 votes ina New York City 
election, this would perhaps render it unnecessary for 
them to complete the organization of a separate 
workingmen’s party. 





The street car strike in New York City which 
began last Monday resulted in a very serious affair. 
The new management of the Broadway line had 
introduced a new schedule by which the number of 
trips was increased from five to six, the pay of the 
men remaining the same. The employees said that 
the new schedule was in violation of the agreement 
of the company and of the law of the State. They 
therefore struck. By this step 1,000 men were 
thrown out of employment. On Tuesday the em. 
ployees of the Belt line joined them. Neither com- 
pany tried to run any cars until Wednesday, and 
then came trouble. The police were out in full force 
to protect the companies, but the strikers and their 
friends were on the streets in crowds, and were con- 
stantly forming into mobs to obstruct the cars, throw 
them off the tracks, unhitch the horses, and revile 
and assault the men who had consented tu serve the 
companies. One of the strikers was shot by a new 
employee whom he had attacked. The Executive 
Board of the strikers proposed to the companies that 
the entire matter should be referred to the State Board 
of Arbitration, but the companies refused to consent. 
On Thursday the rioting continued. Employees and 
men supposed to be in sympathy with them were in 
some quarters chased through the streets and kicke«! 
and beaten. Yet the vigilance of the police enabled 
the companies to run their cars, and the conflicts 
between the police and the mobs ilways resulted in 
the defeat of tne latter. In these fights no one was 
killed, but a good many were injured, and a large 
number of rioters were arrested. Before the after- 
noon was over law had won the day. The Exec- 
utive Committee held a conference with the Presi- 
dent of the Broadway Company, and agreed to give 
the six-trip system a trial ; while he consented to 
take back as many men as he had room for, retain- 
ing such new employees as were competent. He also 
promised to consider the proposition of changing 
some parts of the new schedule in case it was found 
that the six trips could not be performed in twelve 
hours. The men subsequently proposed a five- trip 
schedule, together with a diminution of wages. This 
proposition was made in order to secure the employ- 
ment of more men, and was acceptable to the com- 
pany. 


The result of the whole difficulty is a new defeat 
of mob violence. At the outset the strikers had the 
moral support of most fair-minded people. They 
had a grievance ; they were willing to arbitrate ; the 
action of the companies appeared to be grasping and 
oppressive. Yet the companies were able to secure 
men who would accept the terms which the strikers 
had rejected, and when the latter, in violation of law 
and order, instituted a series of violent assaults on 
the new employees, the oppressed became the oppress- 
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ors. Mr. Carnegie says that there is among the best 
class of workmen an unwrit'en law which says, 
‘‘Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job.” These 
new employees had failed to obey this law. They 
had to choose between supporting their fellow-labor- 
ers and supporting themselves and their families ; 
they chose the latter, and were subjected, not only to 
reviling, but also to personal violence. And wherever 
organized laborers thus attempt to injure unorgan 
ized laborers, public sympathy will be and ought to be 
on the side of the latter. The fact that at the pres 
ent time employers are more unwilling than employ- 
ees to submit to arbitration indicates that the former 
are better prepared for war than the latter. The 
time was when the landlords in Ireland were unwill 
ing to submit to arbitration (‘‘ fair rents”), but they 
would now gladly accept the terms which formerly 
they rejected. In the recent street-car difficulties 
the employers succeeded in enforcing a rack-rent 
system. Yet we doubt if their victory will be a per- 
manent one. During last week it is estimated that 
the men lost $9,900, and that the company lost 
$32,000. Had arbitration been accepted, not only 
would these sums have been saved, but the prospect 
of future conflicts would have been lessened. 





Governor Hill has made haste to practically dis- 
avow all affiliation with or responsibility for the new 
Aqueduct Ring, in so far as by a single act he can 
do this ; for he has promptly approved the removal 
of Mr. Squire, disappointing alike the predictions of 
Mr. Squire’s friends and those of his own political 
enemies. General Newton has been appointed Com 
missioner of Public Works in the place of Mr. Squire, 
and his appointment is universally hailed by the city 
press as affording the assurance, not only of honesty, 
but also of efficiency and skill in the administration 
of this important department. By his action Mayor 
Grace has afforded the best possible answer to the 
flings and sneers—for they can hardly be dignified 
with the name of criticisms—of a portion of the loca! 
press, which has subjected itself to the suspicion of 
desiring to sustain Squire, Flynn, and Co., without 
daring to doso. The Mayor has shown as much 
wisdom in waiting as he has vigor in acting. He 
bore with wholly incompetent and, as it finally 
proved, dishonest officers until he suceeded in secur 
ing so conclusive proof of dishonesty that no political 
combination could withstand the public verdict of 
guilty, and the public demand for a prompt removal. 
If any pessimist were inclined to think, when the 
revelation of the Squire-Flynn contract was first 
made, that municipal government could not be kept 
free from corruption, we think he must be reason 
ably encouraged by the promptness with which the 
detection of that corruption has been followed by the 
punishment of the offender and the radical reform of 
his office. 


The insurrection in Bulgaria proves to have been 
no ipsu:rection, but simply a very shameful act of 
abduction. Prince Alexander was taken by force 
from his palace, the abductors apparently expecting 
that a revolution would follow, and that the Prince, 
in ignorance of the real facts, and with the fear of 
Russia before his eyes, would abdicate. In both 
respects his captors were disappointed. The populace 
and the army both remained thoroughly loyal to the 
Prince, and, what is perhaps more remarkable, the 
Prince remained loyal to his people. An uprising of 
the people and of the soldiery speedily deposed the 
provisional government which bad been created by 
the abductors, and the latter have already been tried 
by court martial, two of them sentenced to death, 
and a third to life imprisonment. If Russia hoped 
that the abduction of the Prince would lead to domes- 
tic disorders in Bulgaria, and so give some sort of 
justification to her for interfering in the name and 
interest of peace, she has been grievously disap- 
pointed in the unanimity of the Bulgarians. Prince 
Alexander was taken a prisoner to Russian territory, 
but even Russia dared not provoke the execration of 
Europe by keeping him in prison for the crime of 
refusing to abdicate. He has been released, and is 
at this writing passirg through Germany on his return 
to Bulgaria, having been received in Germany with 
great enthusiasm. This latter fact is one of signifi 
cance. He isof German birth. The Germans evi 
dently regard his abduction as an insult to Germany, 
and even Bismarck may hesitate to disregard the 
natioval sentiment and co-operate with Russia in 
dethroning him. Without his co-operation it is 
doubtful whether Rassia will venture to follow up this 
attempted revolution by open war on Bulgaria. It 
looks a little as though she had blundered in at- 





tempting to produce a revolution without revolution: 
ists, and in assuming that the Balgarian people could 
be treated as she has treated sore of the peoples 
of Central Asia. In Central Asialoyalty is an almost 
unknown sentiment, and there is but little narional 
cohesion, while in Bulgaria both loyalty and nation- 
ality have been developed into an enthusiasm which 
this criminal, if not blundering, coup d'état is likely 
to stimulate into a passion. M. de Giers, the Rus- 
sian Prime Minister, has issued an extraordinarily 
impudent circular, denying that Russia had anything 
to do with the abduction of Alexander, and claiming 
the credit of the counter revolution, while he at the 
same time expresses a hope that Alexacder will 
accept his dethronement as an accomplished fact. 
An interview is reported as now pending between M. 
de Giers and Bismarck, and on the results of this 
interview the peace of Europe may depend. 





The debate in the House of Commons on the 
Queen’s speech can have but one immediate result. 
It is that foreshadowed by the rejection of Mr. Par- 
nell’s amendment by the decisive vote of 304 to 181. 
Its main value, so far a3 it has any, lies in the fact 
that it at once clearly determines and presents the 
Irish question, freeing it gradually from the con- 
fusion and entanglement in which all political ques- 
tions are ordinarily at first involved. The Irish 
question is really not one of method, nor one of 
national integrity. It is a new form of the old ques- 
tion of self-government ; it is, as Mr. Gladstone has 
well shown, whether the Irish shall be allowed to 
govern themselves or whether they shall be governed 
by the English. This, both the debate and the course 
of the Government makes very clear. Mr. Parnell’s 
speech may be described as an amplification and 
enforcement of the two sentences with which it was 
closed : ‘* The Irish will never submit to a govern- 
ment not their own. The question of an autonomous 
government will always be fixed in the hearts of the 
Irish people.” On the other hand, it is equally clear 
that the Tory Government are entering, perhaps we 
should say are being forced, upon a policy of 
coercion. General Buller has been sent to Kerry, 
Ireland ; an appointment which certainly does not 
look in the direction of pacification, although the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has officially declared in 
Parliament that ‘‘the General was not sent to 
Ireland to establish martial law, nor to strain the ordi- 
nary law, but merely to assist the civil authorities in 
the work of preserving social order and detecting 
and punishing crime.” Meanwhile, wholesale evic- 
tions are taking place, we judge in the vicinity of 
Dublin, where, according to reports, the Govern- 
ment has expended considerably more money in 
turning out tenants who were either unwilling or 
unable to pay their rent than would have sufficed to 
purchase the entire fee simple of the land. The 
rioting has ceased in Belfast, but in the district 
where the police were mobbed by the Orangemen, 
and where reputable householders gave shelter and 
assistance to the assailants of the police, the latter 
have been withdrawn, and the district is trying the 
experiment of doing without police protection, with 
the result that property owners are beginning to 
clamor for its return. 





We have avoided entering at all upon the consid- 
eration of the question whether the doctrine of future 
probation is theologically admissible or not, because 
this does not seem to us to be the question raised by 
Dr. Alden’s employment of what may be called the 
Alden Creed as a test for missionary appointments ; 
and we have not wished toturn aside from the imme- 
diate question at issue to others, though they might 
be cognate. To all those, however, who are interested 
in this theological question—and it certainly is one 
of no little interest—we recommend the spiritually 
thonghtful article, on another page, on ‘‘ Eternal 
Sin,” by the Rev. Dr. Goodwin. No one will question 
Professor Goodwin’s orthodoxy both of heart and of 
head. His citation of St. Augustine, Stier, and Ols- 
hausen, all of whom are regarded as orthodox com- 
mentators, will probably be a surprise to some of our 
readers. His article has the effect to show that the 
possibility of future probation—not second probation, 
which is a very different matter—may be held con- 
sistently with the profoundest views of the guilt and 
the awfulness of sin. It should be added, not so 
much in justice to Professor Goodwin as in justice to 
his article, that it was written several years ago, 
and before the question respecting future probation 
and its relations to missionary work had assumed any 
such place as it now occupies in public discussion, 





It is in no sense a controversial, but purely a spiritual 
and interpretative, contribution to the understanding 
of Scripture. 





There is no reason why the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board at Des Moines, Iowa, the first week in 
October, should not be one of exceptional interest. 
It is true that a great question, respecting not only 
the policy of the Board, but the fundamental 
elements in the Gospel which constitute its message, 
will be likely to come before the meeting for consider- 
ation, if not for public discussion, and will more or 
less affect both private conference and public speech. 
But if the managers of the raeeting do not fall into 
the mistake of attempting to organize it in such a 
way as to prevent freedom of speech, and give ex- 
pression only to that speech which presents one view 
—and we do not believe that they will fall into this 
mistake—the presence of such a question in the 
hearts and minds of those assembled need not detract 
from, but may be made to add to, the spiritual power 
and forcefulness of the assemblage. The Christian 
men who gather there have the opportunity of show- 
ing the world how Christian men can differ in opinion 
without bitterness or heartburning ; how they can 
discuss a great question without that passion for 
victory which is the fruit only ofa selfish combative- 
ness. No one supposes that the cause of Christian 
missions in the first century was impeded by the fact 
that grave questicns were presented to what is called 
the First Council, which assembled at Jerusalem, 
and the record «f which is given in the Book 
of Acts. If the American Board and those who 
speak upon its platform will meet the present 
question in the same spirit in which that First 
Council met the question which God’s providence 
then laid before the churches, an equally benefi- 
cent result may be anticipated. It has been wisely 
arranged to hold the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Chicago the week following the 
meeting of the American Board at Des Moines, thus 
facilitating attendance upon both these assemblies. 
Arrangements have been made for reduced fares on 
the railroads to Des Moines and Chicago. These 
arrangements are given in the following official 
announcement. As we understand it, the advantages 
of railroad fare will be given to those attending 
either the American Board or the National Council. 
It is not necessary that one should attend both in 
order to secure the return fare : 

Persons attending the meetings of the American Board 
at Des Moines, and of the National Council at Chicago, one 
or both, paying full fare to the place of meeting, will be re- 
turned for one-third of one fare. Directions : 

1, Persons buying a limited ticket to the place of meet- 
ing must go through in one continuous passage. Those 
desiring to stop over at any point in going must buy an 
unlimited ticket. (The cost of the unlimited is about 
twenty per cent. more than for the limited.) 

2. The return ticket will be for one third of the limited 
ticket fare, with privilege of stopping over at Chicago, but 
at no other point. 

3. Persons desiring to avail themselves of the reduced 
rate, if buying at any point west of Baffalo, must procure 
from the ticket agent where ho buys a certificate to that 
effect. ‘Persons buying tickets east of that point must 
send to the Rey. William Kincaid, Bible House, New York, 
or Langdon 8. Ward, Esq , Congregational House, Boston, 
for certificate, whivh certificate will be filled out and signed 
by the ticket agent trom whom the ticket for westward 
journey is purchased. 

4. This certificate must be signed by the R. R. Secretary 
of the meeting at Des Moines, or the Council at Chicago, 
as the case may be, in order to secure to the holder the re- 
duced fare on return journey. 

5. This certificate can be used up to October 23. Beyond 
that date it is of no value. 





The readers of The Obristian Union will be glad to 
know that Henry Ward Beecher bas recovered from 
his illness, which was of so short duration that the 
news of his recovery followed close on the heels of the 
news that he was sick. It is Mr. Beecher’s fortune 
never to have reporters agree about anything in 
which he is concerned, and some reports have been 
sent to the daily press indicating that his tour is not 
as successful as his friends had hoped it would be. 
Authentic accounts, however, tell a different story. 
Mr. Halliday reports that Mr. Beecher’s programme 
gives appointments for nineteen sermons and fifty- 
seven lectures, that immense crowds and enthusiastic 
ones have filled the largest halls in Leeds, Harrow- 
gate, Bradford, and elsewhere, and that his sermons 
are being delivered in leading churches of different 
denominations in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other great centers. Mr. Pond, his 
agent, reports similarly, adding that he invariably 
refuses to take any compepeation for preaching, or to 
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allow his Sunday sermons to be made a part of his 
lecture course. 


Dr. Woodrow has been tried by the Presbytery of 
Augusta, Ga., of which he is a member, on the charge 
of teaching and promulgating opinions and doctrines 
in conflict with the sacred Scriptures, in maintaining 
that the body of Adar was probably made of organic 
matier pre-existing in the body of a brute; in other 
words, for maintaining the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to the animal man. The debate took a 
somewhat wide range, and involved some personal 
and side issues, but mainly centered on the question 
whether loyalty to the Bible and the standards of the 
Presbyterian Ohurch requircd preachers to hold any 
particular view as to the mode of the creation of the 
first human body. Dr. Woodrow was acquitted by a 
vote of 13 to 9. The Presbytery of Augusta, by 
a vote of 12 to 8, protested against the action of the 
General Assembly in attempting to exercise by 
indirection authority in the case by passing a resolu- 
tion cordemning the position of Dr. Woodrow before 
the case had properly come before the Assembly. 
The case will probably go by appeal through the 
Synod to the General Assembly—so that the end is 
not yet. 





GENERAL News.—The Prohibitionists of Pennsyl- 
vania have nominated Charles S. Wolfe for Governor, 
and for Oongressman-at Large the Rev. John S. 
Palmer, a colored Methodist clergyman.——Mr. 
Blaine has made more speeches in the Maine cam- 
paign, substantially like the first. He has aroused 
the Prohibitionists to a spirited opposition. ———By an 
accident to a carriage containing Senator Evarts, a 
danghter of Justice Stanley Matthews, and Charles 
©. Perkins, a well-known art writer and amateur of 
Boston, the last named was killed.——The ‘‘ May- 
flower” has been selected to contest with the 
‘« Galatea” for the ‘‘ America’s” Cup.——In Ohio the 
Republicans have 1enominated General James 8. Rob- 
inson to head their ticket as Secretary of State.—— 
General Newton has been installed as Commissioner 
of Public Works in New York City. ——The ques: 
tion raised by Commissioner of Immigration 
Stephenson as to the right of Mormons to land 
here under tonds given by Mormon agents has 
been answered in their favor by the Treasury 
Department.——A great Socialist meeting was held 
in London last Saturday, at which i: flammatory 
speeches were made. No violence was attempted. 
——Earthquakes in the Greek islands have caused 
the loss cf several hundred lives.——Chicago was 
shaken on Sunday morning by the explosion of 
100,000 pounds of powder, dynamite, and other 
explosives in the magazines of the Laflin-Rand 
Powder Co. Not astone was left on another, and 
the effect was felt twelve miles away. Only one man 
was killed. The cause of the explosion was lightning. 
—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has returned to this 
country.——Jumping from the Brooklyn Bridge has 
become a mania among New York hoodlums anda 
nuisance to newspaper readers.——The fine Hudson 
River steamer, the ‘‘ Daniel Drew,” has been burned. 
——The reports that Mr. Sedgwick, the special 
agent sent by our Government to Mexico, had 
miscondtcted himself socially there are emphatically 
denied.—tThe Rev. A. J. Drysdale, whose election 
to the bishopric of Easton, Md., we mention else- 
where, died suddenly on Monday, at Waukesha, Wis, 








MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 


HAT Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet is to be published 
on this side the Atlantic simultaneously with its 
publication on the other is not only creditable to the 
enterprise of the American publishers, the Scribners, 
but evidence of the extended interest of America 
in the. ‘‘Irish Question.” It is an indication of 
the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that ‘‘ we 
have with us, in a degree hard to match, the general 
opinion of the widely extended British race ;” for that 
this pamphlet will be read with interest and accepted 
with pride and applause by the vast majority of 
Americans no American will doubt. The fewon this 
side the Atlantic who do not believe in Home Rule 
for Ireland, as it is phrased and interpreted by Mr. 
Gladstone, belong to Mr. Arnold’s very elect minor- 
ity. 

The pamphlet is in many ways aremarkableone. In 
style it is a resplendent illustration of political polem- 
ics. It is keen and sometimes caustic, but always cour- 
teous, always fair, and almost absolutely impersonal ; 
its use of language is elevated by the elevation of 





the moral spirit of one strong in his political convic- 
tions and undaunted in his high resolve to achieve 
victory, not for himself, nor even for his party, but 
for his idea—perbaps we should rather say for the 
truth with which he is charged. The compact sen- 
tences, the suggested but never elaborated pictures, 
the cccasional bursts of eloquence, as of feeling 
underlying calmer statement but occasionally irre- 
pressible, and the flashes of humor, iridescent and 
instantaneous, all serve at once to relieve and inten- 
sify the serious earnestness of a pamphlet wholly 
politica] and entirely practical. We quote a few de- 
tached sentences; but such qnotations, like the 
photographed lightning flashes, cannot give the 
brilliance of the original : 

‘*Many things may be foreseen, which, notwith- 
standing, cannot properly become the subject of 
action until they have been seen as well as fore- 
seen.” 

‘‘The Irish Government bill, lately buried, but 
perbaps not altogether dead.” 

‘* What antagonists call precipitancy I call prompt- 
itude.” 

‘‘For England, in her soft arm-chair, a leisurely, 
very leisurely consideration, with adjournments in- 
terposed, as it had been usual, so also would have 
been comfortable. But for Ireland, in her leaky 
cabin, it was of consequence to stop ont the weather.” 

‘*The Tory adversaries of Ireland have had a 
severe, perhaps an irreparable, loss: they have lost 
the courage of their opinions.” 

‘* A superstitious worship, or at least an irreflect- 
ive acquiescence.” 

‘* We should all husband as much as possible, in this 
controversy, our small stock of Christian charity.” 

This pamphlet is as worthy of careful study for 
its political qualities as for its elevated style. Mr. 
Gladstone is not too great to be shrewd. Heisa 
politician in that he aims at practical politics. He 
appeals, therefore, to political hopes and ambitions, 
and to race sentiments, as well as to the nobler senti- 
ments of nationality and justice. He addresses a 
Liberal party apparently suffering under a crushing 
defeat. He shows, by a skillful use of figures, that 
this defeat is more apparent than real, and draws 
the inference from them ‘that Toryism can never 
by its own resources win, under existing liws, a 
majority of the House of Commons, unless and until 
the tendencies and temper of the British nation shall 
have undergone some novel and considerable change.” 
This, if true, and he at least makes it probable, is an 
important consideration to such politicians as, having 
started with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington 
toward the Conservative camp, are questioning 
whether to go on or return ; for sooner or later they 
must do one or the other. He brings out the fact 
that ‘‘ Scotland has approved our Irish policy by three 
to two, Ireland herself by four and a half to one, and 
gallant Wales by five to one,” and yet all three are 
overruled by England, which declares against it by 
much less than three to one; and he suggests that 
Wales and Scotland may yet ask themselves 
‘‘whether the present system of intrusting all 
their affairs to the handling of a body English 
in such overwhelming proportions as the present 
Parliament is, and must probably always be, 
is an adjustment which does the fullest justice 
to what is separate and specific in their separate 
populations.” He perceives that whenever Scot- 
land and Wales demand Home Rule for themselves 
the demand for Ireland will be irresistible. He 
gives hope to Ireland, defends her from the charge of 
seeking separation and secession, shows how she is 
far more dependent on the Empire than the Empire 
on her, and by illustrations drawn from the past his- 
tory of Toryism bids her not despair that even the 
present Parliament, elected to defeat Home Rule, 
may end by adopting it. He even appeals to the 
Conservatives to support a policy ‘‘ which, instead of 
innovating, restores ; which Luilds upon the ancient 
foundations of Irish history and tradition ; which, 
by making power local, makes it congenial where 
hitherto it has been unfamiliar, almost alien, and 
strong where hitherto it has been weak. ‘Lot us 
extricate the question,” he cries, ‘‘ from the low mist 
of the hour, let us raise the banner clear of the smoke 
of the battle, and we shall see that such a policy is 
eminently a Conservative policy.” And yet he never 
forgets the high considerations of Imperial greatness, 
national well-being, and absolute justice, which are 
apparently dominant in his own mind, and on which 
his entire action and argument are based. 

The pamphlet is in two parts: L, ‘‘ History of an 
Idea.” II., ‘Lessons of the Election.” In Part I. 








———— 


Mr. Gladstone traces his own connection with the 
idea of Home Rule, and undertakes to clear himself 
from the charges of bad political faith and tergiver- 
sation. We have neither the time, the opportu- 
nity, nor the inclination to make that thorough study 
of all Mr. Gladstone’s speeches which would be 
necessary to an independent aud adequate judgment 
upon this question ; but, basing that judgmant on our 
general but somewhat careful scrutiny of current 
history from week to week, his defense seems to us 
ampleand conclusive. It is based upon the principle 
involved in the Scripture text upon the title-page 
(what English or American politician, except Mr. 
Giadstone, would hazard the accusation of cant 
endangered by putting a bit of Scripture on the title- . 
page of a political pamphlet‘): ‘‘ When the fruit 
is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come ;” upon the fact 
that only within the last year has ‘‘ the great question 
of autonomy for Ireland been brought to a state of 
ripeness for practical legislation.” It was first neces- 
sary that experience should demonstrate the inability 
of a Parliament so thoroughly English to do Ireland 
justice, that the Irish should be agreed, not only in 
their sentiments, but in their practical political 
demands, and that the way should be open to accom- 
plish the result without danger to the unity and 
security of the Empire. As soon as these conditions 
existed Mr. Gladstone acted; until they existed 
he did not act. In Part II., ‘‘The Lessons of the 
Election,” Mr. Gladstone considers their political 
significance as regards the future of the Liberal 
party, and as regards Ireland, withthe conclusions, 
which we have already indicated, that they point 
to the permanent dominance of the Literal party 
whenever it becomes again united, and to the polit- 
ical enfranchisement of Ireland by ‘‘ that same path 
of constitutional and peaceful action, of steady, free, 
and full discussion, which has led England and Scot- 
land to the achievement of all their pacific triumphs.” 
He tacitly acknowledges, however, that he, too, has 
learned a political lesson from the elections, for he 
gives notice that he abandons the Land Purchase 
bill, which constituted, if not Mr. Chamberlain’s chief 
objection to the Gladstone government, at least the 
chief weapon he used to overturnit. This bill pro- 
vided for the purchase by the Empire of Irish land 
from the landlords, the interest of the purchase 
money being payable by Irish taxes. Mr. Gladstone 
reserves the right to uphold the principles of this 
semi-socialistic scheme, but definitely abandons it as 
an integral part of Home Rule. He does not note, as 
another of the lessons, that Parliament must not be 
dismembered by excluding Irish members and thus 
preparing an evil precedent for the time when Scot- 
land and Wales also ask for local self-government, as 
they are sure to do at anearly day. But we venture 
to prophesy that in any future plan which Mr. Glad- 
stone may propose this feature will also be lacking. 

We have made no attempt in this article to give 
anything like an adequate summary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘pamphlet. It will be published before this 
issue of The Christian Union, and every student 
of current history will read it for himself. Nor do 
we attempt to accompany it with either criticism or 
eulogy, nor yet to conceal under a false pretense of 
indifference the admiration we are glad to avow for 
its author, whom we count the greatest statesman of 
the century, if not of all English history. The only 
figure comparable to his is that of Bismarck; and 
Gladstone is as much greater than Bismarck as it is 
grea er to reservoir and direct the impalpable but 
invincible moral forces of a nation by the genius 
which interprets and so creates a national conscience, 
than to organize and control its mere physical forces 
in a masterful and dominating standing army. The 
power of the one is that of the teacher ; the power of 
the other is that of the pugilist. 








EXTRAVAGANCE AT COLLEGE. 


RECENT investigation by the Boston ‘‘ Herald” 

into the living expenses of Harvard students 
amply justifies the warning note sounded by two 
prominent graduates in Commencement addresses— 
provided, of course, that the investigation has been 
as careful and thorough as the writer claims. The 
four scales of expenditure which are cited in the col- 
lege catalogue are recognized, we feel confident, by 
the majority of recent graduates as very inadequate. 
These are as follows: ‘‘ least,” $484 ; ‘‘ economical,” 
$592; ‘‘ moderate,” $812; and ‘very liberal,” 
$1,360. The lowest scale allows $3.50 weekly for 


board; but the ‘“‘ Herald” writer finds only two 
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places within a quarter of a mile of the college where 
board can be obtained for even $4 a week, and the 
price given seems impossible. The cost of a room is 
given as $22; but, even if the student has a room- 
mate, there are only twelve rooms in eollege for $44, 
every one being extremely undesirable. Two students 
were found who could say that they had spent no 
more thau $484 in the} ast year, but they are reported 
as enjoying exceptional advantages for cheap living. 
The conclusion that $600 is the least amount which 
will enable a student to spend a year at Harvard 
profitably certainly seems justifiable. In the class 
of °87, containing 240 members, it was ascertained 
that the largest possible number who spent no more 
than $600 last year was fifty. About twenty re- 
ceived scholarships ranging from $100 to $300. The 
second of the catalogue estimates, rather than the 
first, deserves to be called the “least.” It should be 
remembered that the fixed charge for tuition is $150 
yearly. In ihe same class of ’87 there were found 80 
men who spend between $600 and $1,000 each year. 
The prices of rooms iu the more desirable college build- 
ings outside of the old halls, Hollis and Stoughton, 
range, with very few exceptions, from $150 to $300, 
an amount divided, of course, when the student has 
a room-mate. The price of board at Memorial Hall or 
‘“*Commons” is $4 a week. About 700 students 
board at the hall, the remainder securing better cook- 
ery and service by paying from $7 to $10 a week else- 
where. Open grates are universally used, and are 
necessarily expensive. Societies may cost from $10 
to $200 or more annually. Subscriptions for the 
support of crews, nines, and other athletic organi- 
zations may have nearly the same range, the higher 
figures being exceptional. The writer estimates 70 
men as living ‘‘ very liberally ;” that is, as spending 
from $1,000 to $1,500. But this leaves 40 out ofa 
class of 250 ‘‘ who live neither economically, moder 
ately, nor liberally.” Concerning them the ‘‘ Herald ” 
writer says : ‘‘ As these are the men, unfortunately, 
who give the general public their impression of the 
whole institution, and have brought Harvard into a 
bad reputation for morality, they deserve special 
attention. Most of them are from New Yorkand the 
West, consequently they have few acquaintances in 
the vicinity of Boston, and run no risk of ruining 
their reputations by fast living. They are too oiten 
the scions of families that have more money than 
brains. . . . As they have no time for study, they get 
through college by means of tutors who cram facts 
into their brains just before the examinations. Their 
influence both on their classmates and on the rep- 
utation of the college is bad and demoralizing. They 
spend all the way from $1,500 to $5,000.” 

In place of the catalogue range of from $484 to 
$1,360, therefore, we have a range of from $600 to 
$1,000, with nearly half the class selected for investiga- 
tion spending more than the latter amount. We have 
not quoted the references to various forms of dissipa- 
tion in this article, for it will be readily understood 
that dissipation is implied by the excessive expendi- 
tures which we have cited. We agree with the writer 
that an extravagant minority, perhaps one-fifth, is 
seriously injuring the reputation of Harvard. Nor is 
Harvard alone in this matter. Extravagance is the 
commonest sin of college life ; and its inevitable ac- 
companiment, dissipation in one form or another, 
makes many a father who desires that his son shall 
have the advantages of a college education hesitate 
about subjecting him to its disadvantages. Extrava- 
gance is least in the smaller colleges, and at a mini- 
mum in the West; but no college which has or 
approximates a university character is free from this 
tendency. 

It is not easy to indicate the remedy for an evil so 
deeply rooted. The college faculty can do some- 
thing, both by example and teaching. Students may 
be taught that extravagance is not only vicious but 
wungentlemanly, and the pulpit may occasionally to 
advantage turn aside from celestial themes to this very 
prosaic and terrestrial but important one. Personal 
influence and example will do more than teaching, 
but it can do nothing unless there is a personal con- 
tact between the members of the faculty and the 
students other than that afforded by the class-room. 
An atmosphere can by degrees be produced in the 
college, proceeding from the faculty and gradually 
pervading the classes, which will be more effective 
than either direct instruction or individual example, 
though it may be the product of both. A sentiment 
among the students against the lavish and reckless 
use of money will be the best prevention. College 
students are possibly no better, but certainly no 
worse, than the average of their kind, and, can be 





made to realize that extravagance is not merely sin- 
ful, but is also vulgar and ‘‘bad form.” Didactic 
exhortations against its sinfulneas may not be of 
much avail. But let the social atmosphere of the 
college become pervaded with the feeling that the 
squandering of money is a sign that the squan- 
derer is ‘‘not a gentleman,” and extravagance will 
speedily diminish, if it does not totally disappear. 
In our great cities the largest wealth cannot buy 
admittance into the best society ; there are million- 
aires in New York who cannot by any effort get 
themselves into the best clubs or their wives into the 
best social circles. When this rule equally holds true 
in our colleges, and wealth cannot purchase a ticket 
of admission to social equality with worth, men who 
have wealth will cease to display it, and men who 
have it not will no longer pretend that they have it. 
But the radical remedy must be wrought outside of 
college, in American society and the American home. 
For college society is only a miniature of American 
society, where both its virtues and its vices are 
more easily discernible. The college boy is only a 
raw and inexperienced man—we beg his pardon, 
but it is true all the same—and cannot be seriously 
blamed for catching the spirit of shoddy and mam- 
mon from his elders. The worship of wealth inevita- 
bly leads to the display of wealth ; and both are the 
signs of alow state of civilization. Pulpit, press, and 
parent must unite to teach everywhere, in college 
and out of it, that wealth does not make the man, nor 
the want of it the fellow. Ohildren must be taught 
at home the first lesson of political economy, that 
money represents labor and costs something, and the 
first lesson of ethics, that the possession of wealth 
dces not represent character, and certainly is no 
substitute for it. For, after all, the lavish expendi- 
ture of money by a foolish college student, who has 
never been taught better, is a peccadillo compared 
with the extravagance of a Mr. Gray who robs his 
employers in order that he may cut a dash in the 
world and pass for a millionaire. And as long as 
Boston produces its Mr. Gray, Harvard will produce 
its shoddy and spendthrift student. 








NOT AN ANDOVER QUESTION. 


E hope our readers will not fail to read 

the letter of Dr. Leavitt on another page. 
He had said: ‘ It is definitely proposed, we under- 
stand, to make up an Andover band to transport 
this new theory [of future probation] to Japan, and 
practically reorganize the mission of the American 
Board on the lines of the ‘ New Departure.’” It 
now appears that what he had heard was that some 
of the young men of Andover had formed a mission- 
ary band, and that he concluded that its object was 
to teach future probation and reorganize foreign mis- 
sions. Men may differ as to whether this was a log- 
ical deduction ; but we hardly thiok they can differ 
as to the impropriety of so mixing up information 
and deduction that the average reader cannot tell 
them apart. Any reader would have understood that 
Dr. Leavitt, as a historian, narrated a fact ; namely, 
that Andover students were organizing to propagate 
a new departure in theology among the heathen ; in 
truth, he had heard nothing of the sort. He will 
doubtless be glad to know that they have done noth- 
ing of the sort. The deduction is, in our judgment, 
wholly unwarranted ; at all events, it is wholly un- 
true. Every theological seminary has its own pecul- 
iar type of theology. There is a Princeton theology 
and an Oberlin theology as well as an Andover 
theology. If Dr. Leavitt should hear that the stu- 
dents of Princeton had organized a missionary band, 
would he feel himself justified in saying, ‘It is 
definitely proposed, we understand, to make up a 
Princeton band to transport the theory of Particular 
Election and Limited Atonement to Japan, and prac- 
tically reorganize the mission of the Presbyterian 
Ohurch on the lines of Princeton theology”? Or, if 
the missionary band were organized in Oberlin, would 
he feel himself justified in saying, “‘ It is definitely 
proposed, we understand, to make up an Oberlin 
band to transport the theory of Perfect Sancti- 
fication to Japan, and practically reorganize the 
mission of the American Board on the lines of 
Oberlin theology "? As little justification is there 
for an analogous deduction from the organization 
of a missionary band at Andover Seminary. Prince- 
ton Seminary is not organized to teach Particular 
Election and Limited Atonement, nor Oberlin 
to teach Perfect Sanctification, nor Andover to 
teach Future Probation. They are all organized 
to prepare men to preach, at home and abroad, the 





Gospel of salvation from sin and its consequences. 
To accuse either of them of forgetting this divine 
commission and employing its energies in the service 
of a factional propagandism is to prefer against it an 
accusation of disloyalty to Christ ; one not to be pre- 
ferred except after the most careful inquiry and on 
the most conclusive proof. In this case there was 
neither inquiry nor proof. If, before he wrote his arti- 
cle, Dr. Leavitt had written to any one of the members 
of the Andover band he would have received such a 
letter as we received when we wrote for information 
after his article had been published. That letter is 
as follows : 

1 have noticed with surprise the reports which have been 
circulated concerning the nature and purpose of the “ Japan 
Circle’? at Andover. As a matter of fact, there never was 
any formal or organized band, but a few of us, who were 
specially interested in the Japan mission, determined to 
make that mission a special object of prayer, and, if possi 
ble, devote ourselves to the work there. The idea of intro 
ducing or teaching the ‘‘ New Theology,” or any other 
theology as such, never entered our thoughts. Love for 
Christ and his Gospel, and the conviction that Japan 
needed both, were our only motives to prayer and work. 
The interest in Japan aroused by Mr. Neesima’s visit natu- 
rally expressed itself in this way ; that is about all there is 
toit. Hoping that I have furnished the facts desired, I am, 

Respectfully yours, EvuGEne W. STopDArRD. 

Whatever the New Theology may do elsewhere, it 
has not yet ‘‘ cut the nerve of missions” in Andover 
Seminary. On the contrary, there never has been so 
great an interest in the cause of foreign missions, we 
are informed, as during the past year ; never so large 
a proportion of the students interested in and inquiring 
after the foreign work. It would probably be illog- 
ical to attribute this to the ‘‘New Theology.” It is 
partly due to the spiritual earnestness of the faculty, 
partly to the personal influence of Mr. Neesima, 
partly to the visit or visits of one or more of the 
Secretaries of the Board. However it may be 
accounted for, there is no room to question as to the 
fact ; and no shadow of ground for the inference that 
the missionary enthusiasm of these young men is an 
enthusiasm for a ‘‘ New Theology,” or that the object 
of their prayers and hopes was a factional victory at 
home or abroad. Oberlin College has known what it 
is to suffer in the past from unjust accusations. We 
confidently expect that the next issue of the ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra” will inform its readers that for Dr. 
Leavitt’s charge there was no other warrant than a 
long-drawn deduction, and will give them the truth 
as attested by Mr. Stoddard’s letter. 

Having said so much concerning Andover Seminary, 
we may take this occasion to say one thing more. 
For the deduction of some of our contemporaries 
that Andover is endeavoring to secure an indorse- 
ment for its theology from the American Board there 
is just as little ground as for the deduction of Dr. 
Leavitt that the’ object of the Andover band was to 
introduce the New'Theology into foreign missions. 
Whatever is being attempted, Andover Seminary is 
attempting nothing. With the present question as to 
the methods of the Home Secretary she has nothing 
todo. She had no active part in framing the new 
Congregational Creed. It is true that an Andover 
professor was on the Oreed Commission, but it is 
also true that before the Commission had reached 
the article on the Future State he had gone abroad, 
and was not present when it was discussed; he 
simply accepted and subscribed to the result which 
his colleagues had reached in his absence. The pres- 
ent question as to conditions of appointment for mis- 
sionary service was not first raised by a student of 
Andover Seminary. Of the seven who are known to 
The Christian Union to have been delayed, discour- 
aged, or rejected by Dr. Alden’s policy, one is a 
young lady, who, of course, had no connection with 
any seminary, one is a graduate of Yale Seminary, 
one of Chicago Seminary, one is a pastor, who, if a 
graduate of Andover, must have received his instruc- 
tion from Professor Park, one received two‘years of 
theological instruction at Boston University and 
two years at Andover, and two took the regular 
course at Andover. Of the two or three others 
known to us to have been discouraged from making 
any application because of the result in the cases of 
those who have applied, not one is a member or 
graduate of Andover. The facts in respect to Dr. 
Alden’s use of the Alden Creed were not first brought 
to the knowledge of the Prudential Committee by 
any member of Andover Seminary ; on the contrary, 
the members of that committee first learned it 
through a gentleman who is neither an alumnus, 
student, professor, trustee, or visitor of Andover, 
and has no connection with it whatsoever. Every one 
of those who have been rejected by Dr. Alden’s policy 
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has come with the highest testimonials to Obris- 
tian character, piety, scholarship, and evangelical 
soundness ; and not one of them professes to hold 
what is popularly, though improperly, called Andover 
Theology ; they only agree with the ‘* Advance” in 
holding that ‘‘the Gospel is a message for those to 
whom it comes, not a storehouse of information con- 
cerning those to whom it does not,” and therefore 
that ‘‘dogmatism on the one side is no more war- 
ranted than dogmatism on the other.” To assert 
that a question which was not raised by Andover, 
which Andover has not pressed, which was first called 
to the attention of Andover by persons wholly dis- 
connected with Ardover, which concerns two, or at 
the most three, Andover students out of the seven 
affected—to call such a question an Andover question 
is to avoid a discussion of the real issue by wholly 
misstating it. 

What that question is a correspondent admirably 
states on another page: Are the Oongregationalists 
prepared to take the decision of the soundness of 
missionary candidates out of the hands of church 
councils, who have always heretofore exercised this 
function, in order to intrust it to a tribunal whose 
proceedings are necessarily secret, whose member- 
ship is necessarily local, and whose constitution, as 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist”” has explained, makes it 


answerable only to a close corporation, and inde- | 


pendent of the churches ? 








BEGIN AT JERUSALEM. 


N the first fervor of anew love the young Ohristian 
desires to do a great thing for Christ. This isa 
mistake; he had better do a great many little 
things. This is at once more difficult and more 
important. He looks about him for a new way 
of serving Ohrist; he had better look about 
him for opportunities of serving in old ways. Re- 
ligion, like charity, begins at home ; though neither 
ends there. If every villager will make his own 
dooryard neat, and plant trees in front of his own 
lot, there will be no need of a Village Improvement 
Society. There is a sense in which ‘‘ Take care 
of number one” is a good motto. If he that pro 
vides not for his own household is worse than an 
unbeliever, it does not follow, as some people seem 
to imagine, that he who provides for his own 
household is better than a Christian ; but in his own 
household is the place to begin. The man who does 
not conduct family devotions at home, and goes to 
protracted meetings throughout the week, makes a 
poor exchange ; so does the mother who leaves her 
children half-orphans to attend to the interests of 
the naked children of Borrioboologa. It is true that 
some Ohristian activity outside the home makes the 
healthiest state of Christian activity within the 
home ; but it is also true that doing great things in 
the parish is a poor excuse for doing nothing in the 
family. The place to begin Christian activity is just 
where you are—with your present companions, in 
your present circle, availing yourself of your present 
opportunities. The best infant class a mother can 
teach is the one God has given her. 

Christ’s teaching illustrates this principle. His 
illustrations of character to be commended were 
drawn from the common deeds of common life: a 
steward faithful in the administration of his lord’s 
estate ; a servant, not eating and drinking, but giv- 
ing out the food intrusted to him in due season ; a 
traveler picking up a fellow-traveler whom he hap- 
pened to meet on the highway in distress, and helping 
him to the nearest inn. Ohrist’s example enforces 
his precept. He went about doing good; but he 
neither sought nor made great occasions. He 
preached a few sermons—five or six in all ; most of 
what we call his discourses were conversations. He 
meets a woman at a well, and makes a request for a 
drink of water serve the purpose of spiritual instruc- 
tion. He sits down, an invited guest, at the table of 
a Pharisee; the conversation does not carry him 
along into talk about society and business and earthi- 
ness—he carries it along to heavenly things. And 
yet even this he does by telling his followers what 
sort of parties to give, and whom to invite. He sits 
down with his friends at the paschal supper, the 
annual feast ot his nation, and the turn he gives to 
the oceasion invests it with a new meaning, and 
converts the national feast into the great festival of 
Christendom. His words then, and on a previous 
occasion, transform the mere animal act of eating 
into a divine sacrament. He does not seek to carry 
his followers away from the common activities of 
life ; he illuminates them, and makes them sacred 


by the spirit with which he irradiates them. He 
begins his ministry in the province where his boyhood 
was spent; he does not carry it beyond his native 
land. This is not because his sympathies were narrow 
and provincial, but because what his hand found to do 
he did with all his might, sure that others would be 
ready to do the larger work when the time came. 
He began at Jerusalem, and left Paul to go to Rome. 

It is true that it is not given to Christ’s followers 
to equal their Master. He possessed what, for want 
of a better designation, we may call spiritual genius, 
one such as no one of his followers hasever equaled. 
We cannot hope to give equal elevation to the request 
for a drink of water or to the eating of bread at the 
supper-table. But we may follow him, even though it 
be afar off. We may endeavor, not so much to find 
great opportunities for doing good, as to do good to 
all men as we have the opportunity. We may make 
it our ambition to carry into all of life such an eleva- 
tion of character that we shall elevate every occasion 
and every individual. If Christ is in us, we shall do 
this whether we try or no. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


"THE aftermath of the Anarchist trial is less striking 

and interesting than had been anticipated. The 
prisoners demean themselves quietly, see their friends, 
and cherish hopes that the Supreme Court will reverse 
the verdict in which the country so generally rejoices 
Of course there are not wanting sympathizers with the 
Anarchists, although it is rather dangerous just now to 
express sympathy with them. Indeed, their cause is 
decidedly unpopular at present. Even avowed Social 
ists are taking pains to say that they do not approve of 
the measures pursued by the men now in prison. 

Saturday the bondsmen of Alton Hirshberger, an 
indicted conspirator, surrendered him to the sheriff, by 
whom he was at once put fo jail. The surrender was 
made in consequence of the verdict, or rather of the 
evidence on which the verdict was given. 

It is now thought by the police that the red handker 
chief which Parsons waved so ostentatiously out of the 
court-room window when the jury made known their 
decision was a prearranged signal to friends outside, 
who for some reason did not carry out the plans agreed 
upon. Mr. Parsons had a white handkerchief, which, 
it is thought, he would have waved had the decision 
been favorable to his cause. He and Spies still say that 
they are fighting the battle of the wage-slave against 
capital, law, and order. 

Captain Schaack, who had a great deal to do in work- 
ing up the evidence against the conspirators, says that 
during the trial he had a man behind each of the 
Anarchists’ friends, men and women, to watch and pre- 
vert any untoward movements that might be made; 
and that while Mr. Ingham, of the prosecution, was 
speaking, a stranger took a seat behind him, and that 
the same stranger appeared and took a seat behind Mr. 
Grinnel, the State’s attorney, while he was delivering 
the closing address. Had the stranger lifted his hand 
to attack either of the speakers, he would have been 
instantly shot. 

The police are continually finding bombs, and in 
places to excite suspicion, if not to inspire terror. One 
was discovered Monday afternoon under the back win- 
dow of the residence of Mr. Harmon Spruance, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, No. 2,400 South Park 
Avenue. It was 8 gas-pipe about two feet long and 
nearly two inches in diameter. One end of the pipe was 
securely sealed, and to the other a fuse was attached, in 
connection with some inflammable stuff in which three 
lucifer matches were concealed. The bomb was dis- 
covered by Mr. Spruance’s little girl while at play. It 
is now in the possession of the police. 


The Central Labor Union, at the meeting Sunday, 
indorsed the action of the meeting Saturday night at 
Greenbaum’s Hall, in proposing a labor ticket for 
county officers. This Saturday meeting was attended 
by Captain and Mrs. Black, Mr. Greenhut, and Mrs. 
Parsons, and is said to have been called in the interests 
of the Anarchists, though avowedly for another pur- 
pose. Mr. Greenhut, while disclaiming sympathy with 
Parsons, Spies, and Co., yet says that their execution 
will be the signal for a labor revolution. The words are 
significant because they are uttered by one of the city 
employees, a man who has been kept in his place at the 
request of Mayor Harrison. 





One of our city pastors, the Rev. Calvin T. Blackwell, 
in a sermon preached Sunday morning in the South 
Side Christian Church, traced the anarchistic troubles 
from which we are now suffering to the rationalism of 
Hegel, as taught in Germany, and to the advocacy of his 





principles In the United States by Robert G. Ingersoll. 
He declares that both Hegel,and Ingersoll teach,a gos- 


pel of materialism from which just such harvests as we 
are now gathering must be looked for. 


The District Assembly of the Knights of Labor (No. 
24) in this city elected delegates to the coming conven 
tion in Richmond, ostensibly in favor of Mr. Powderly, 
but really opposed to him and his methods. At any rate, 
it is believed that this is true of the majority of the dele- 
gates. The meeting, which began Thursday evening, 
was continued well along into the small hours of Friday 
morning, and was stormy and exciting. The action of 
the meeting is deprecated, because it seems to be in 
sympathy with those violent measures to which Mr. 
Powderly has been understood to be opposed. 


The Des Plaines Camp Meeting, now in progress, {s, 
as usual, largely attended, and full of enthusiasm. This 
is the twenty-sixth year of its observance at Des Plaines. 
It is always under the care of the presiding elder of the 
district, who calls to his assistance such persons as he 
chooses. People go to Lake Bluff for rest and pleasure ; 
they go to Des Plaines to attend a camp meeting, to 
listen to sermons and to secure conversions. The ser 
mons are reported powerful, and the conversions and 
reclamations numerous. The attendance runs up into 
the thousands on Sundays, and is not much less than 
one thousand on other days. The grounds are attract- 
ive. The place is near the city, and easily accessible. 
Those attending the meeting are sure of a warm wel- 
come. Why should not the audiences be large? Still, 
the influence of such meetings upon the city, as a whole, 
is very slight, though perhaps sufficient to warrant the 
expense of keeping them up. 


Chicago has lost another of her old citizens, and one 
of her most eminent and useful citizens—E. 8. Ches 
brough, Esq., who was City Engineer from 1861 to 
1877. Mr. Chesbrough stood at the head of his profes 
sion. He gave the city its system of sewerage, and built 
its tunnels. For the last nine years he has been consult 
ing engineer for different cities {n the Union, for four 
years for New York City, but lately has been prevented 
from doing his ordinary work by ill health. Mr. Ches 
brough was a member of the New England Church, and 
one of the purest and most consistent Christians in the 
whole country. The attendance at his funeral, both of 
city officials and of private citizens, was a worthy 
tribute to his character and to the respect in which he 
was universally held. 





The Rev. Charles 8. Uzzell, late of the People’s Taber- 
nacle, Denver, on the evening of September5 will open 
rooms for Christian work among the poor, on Halstead 
Street, between Madison and Washington Streets, Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin preaching the sermon. Itis the inten 
tion of Mr. Uzzell to have a church, a Sunday-school, a 
reading-room, a night school, a kindergarten, and a free 
dispensary. Some months ago the Congregational 
church in Evanston subscribed $2,500 for the support 
of Mr. Uzzell and the starting of this work. The loca 
tion is all that could be desired, and, with patience and 
the blessing of God, there is no reason why the enterprise 
should not be successful. 


The Prohibitfonists of Chicago and vicinity nominate a 
full ticket for all vacant offices, and warn their friends 
against Republican alliances. In the meantime a call is 
issued by representative men in the Republican party for 
a meeting at the Grand Pacific, September 2, of anti 
saloon Republicans, to consider what action the party 
should be urged to take in an effort to suppress the 
saloon. Delegates will probably be chosen to the 
National Anti-Saloon Convention, which meets here 
September 16. There is no doubt that the saloon ques 
tion has now become a question of ‘ practical politics,” 
and while multitudes of temperance men do not see their 
way clear to ally themselves with the Prohibitionists, 
they are ready to unfte in a movement which will sup- 
press the saloon and its kindred evils. 








DR. LEAVITT’S REPLY. 
The Rev. ITyman Abbott, D.D. : 
EAR SIR,—Your note and editorial paragraph have 
found me this afternoon in this vacation retreat, 
three miles from the post-office. I thank you for writing 
me. I have not the privilege of reading The Christian 
Union, and so your challenge might never have come 
to my notice. 

In my brief review I aimed to give a fair statement of 
the argument of the chapter upon missions in “‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy,” and my objections to {t on the grounds 
of what I believed to be Biblical orthodoxy. Presuma- 
bly, writing over my own name, I should not willingly 
venture upon statements extraordinary, injurious, and 
untrue. 

The statement to which you object {s the following ; 
it is well to have it before us : ‘It is definitely proposed, 
we understand, to make up an Andover band to trans- 
port this new theory to Japan, and practically reorgan- 
ize the mission of the American Board on the lines of 





the ‘ New Departure.’” This statement, thus alluded to, 
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has been, you assert, authoritatively and emphatically 
denied. 

I had heard from at least two trustworthy sources 
that an Andcver band had been organized for the foreign 
field, and that its destination was Japan. According to 
my information, this movement originated with the stu. 
dents and was promoted by the faculty. This is the fact 
which I understood to be true. I assumed from this 
fact, as did also my informants (but I rest the case now 
upon my own inference), that the purpose—not the main 
purpose, but the significant alm—was to transport the 
new theory into Japan and practically reorganize the 
mission of the American Board. What, now, is de- 
nied? The assumed fact, or the assumption founded 
upon it, or both ? I presume it is the inference, since 
it is this alone which would be apt to be construed as a 
statement ‘‘cxtraordinary” and “‘injurfous.” I am 
called upon to apologize for my inference. I will, if I 
ought. You may say that I should do so because it is 
only an inference. Is thisacorrect view ? Some infer- 
ences are unfair and unjustifiable, but others are natu- 
ral and inevitable. The following are considerations 
which made (and make) the inference in question, to 
my mind, fair and justifiable. 

“Progressive Orthodoxy” professes to represent An- 
dover, which has otherwise been very fully represented. 
It promulgates certain new views. What is its alm? 
With great intelligence and persistency, to reconstruct 
Congregational Christianity on the line of these views. 
This isan inference. But is it an extraordinary, injurious, 
and untrue statement? 1s it capable of denial ? In seek- 
ing to introduce itss!ujents into our pulpits, it is the alm 
of Andover and its friends to transport their distinctive 
views into our churches, and to reorganize Congregational 
Christianity at home. This, again, is am inference. 
But fs it capable of denial on any sufficlent authority ? 
Is a reference to this aim llable to censure as an accuss- 
tion extraordinary, injurious, untrue, with the history 
of the past five years and with this book as witnesses? 
Again, Andover, represented by ‘‘ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy” and otherwise, promulgates certain new views 
upon foreign missions. Its aim is to reconstruct foreign 
missions. If not, what is the alm of that remarkable 
chapter? Is it torisk an extraordinary, injurious, and 
untrue statement for one to assume that men who hold 
these views, and controvert so warmly the views hither- 
to accepted, aim to replace the old with the new, 
which {s nothing less than an aim to reorganizs foreign 
missions, not in one field only, but throughout the 
globe? And when an Andover band is organized, with 
much patient effort and zeal, is it a violation of the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood, an injurious and ex- 
traordinary statement, to assume that the general line 
for all missions is here seen applied in a particular direc- 
tion toward Japan? Is this the statement which is 
denied? Or does the ‘‘ emphatic denial” simply mean 
that there bas been no declaration of a purpose to reor- 
ganize our mission in Japan? I did not intend to say 
that there hed been such a declaration. I did not sup 
pose that such a declaration had been made. If my 
sentence seems to say that there was—and I see that it 
does, as its natural construction—yet it is capable of a 
different construction. I regret this undesigned am 
biguity. All that I intended to say was that an An- 
dover band had been organized, cne alm of which must 
be to transport the Andover views of probation into 
Japan. Is this statement denled ?—that this purpose, 
if not declared, was cherished ? Is it capable of denfal, on 
any authority, on the supposition of the sanity of the 
students and faculty? If my inference is unbrotherly, 
I will apologize for it; if it is false, I will retract it— 
and speculate with much astonishment as to what the 
particular aim of brethren may be who are s0 zealous to 
advocate their views and to press them (however they 
may dislike to have the fact made a subject of com- 
ment) upon our churches and upon the management of 
our missionary boards. 

Permit me again to express my surprise at the kind of 
feeling aroused by my 1eview. Why, I would ask, is it 
wrong to attempt a reorganization of the mifesion of the 
American Board in Japan, and all its m{ssions—and all 
missions—if the views in the seventh chapter of ‘‘ Pro. 
gressive Orthodoxy ” are Scripturally sound ? Why is It 
wrong to organize an Andover band for Japan, with the 
main purpose, of course, of converting the Japanese, but 
with the other and definite aim to correct an error in the 
theory of missions ? Why should the seeming statement 
of the declaration of this purpose—though unfounded, 
and however unwise such a declaration would be—be 
treated as culpable, a statement extraordinary and in 
jaurfous ? If I believed as my brethren of the Andover 
theology belleve, I would do as they do, with a single 
emphatic exception. I would do my utmost to in- 
troduce my views into every region of our church 
life. If I were able, I would write in advocacy of 
my views as powerfully, as attractively, as untiringly, 
as they. I would organize and train Andover bands 
for work abroad and at home. I would show my faith 
by my works. For the Andover theology belongs in 
the great class of opinions, ** highly important, if true.” 





This is the one thing which I would not do. I would 
not complain of unjust and unchristian treatment when 
my views were opposed in a fair, open, and brotherly 
spirit. This spirit I cherish, We owe to the cause of 
Christ an open and manly conduct, without evasions, on 
both sides of the great debate. I understand that a con- 
certed effort isin movement to liberalize the theory of 
foreign ms the administration of the Amer- 
ican Board. I have written in view of this great and 
alarming fact. I will be mo party to a confusing of 
the main issue. To all efforts to liberalize the theory 
of missions and of Christian work at home by a 
speculation of a future probation, I am of those who 
are openly and fairly, but strenuously and always, 
opposed. 

I have made a slight attempt to expose the danger of 
such a speculation in missions, and not to make any 
personal attack or reflections upon {its advocates or ad- 
herents. I trust this will be satisfactory to you, as the 
‘answer wanted.” GreorcEe R, Leavitt. 

Stow Corners, Ohio. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
CONCERNING MORMONISM.—III. 


VERY man has prejudices ; even editors are come- 

times known to have them. The most one can do 
is to acknowledge them frankly to himself and his 
readers. I received, some years ago, from the article 
by Professor George N. Marden in The Christian Union, 
the idea that the evil of Mormonism was not polygamy, 
but a despotic and unrepublican hierarchy ; that if the 
power of the hierarchy was broken, the polygamy would 
disappear ; that if, on the contrary, polygamy were 
destroyed, and the hierarcby not disturbed, the grip of 
Mormonism would not be loosened, nor {ts growth seri- 
ously checked. Subsequent reading and study con- 
firmed this opinion ; and I went to Utah with this pre 
judgment pretty clearly formed and firmly fixed. It 
must be confessed that we are spt to find confirmation 
of our opinions ; but, on the other hand, I must be per- 
mitted to say that I did not expect to find confirmation 
of mine. I had supposed that all the Gentiles in Utah 
were enthusiasts in the present campaign against polyg- 
amy. I found, almost without exception, this testi- 
mony: ‘‘ Rid us of this hierarchy, and polygamy will 
die of itself ; rid us of polygamy, and leave the hier- 
archy, and things in Utah will be no better than before.” 
Universal suffrage in Utah is a delusion and a snare. 
The entire Mormon population vote the ticket that is 
given out, and the ticket is msde up by the hierarchy. 
The Mormons have come to Utah, and are banded’ there 
together, not to promote the prosperity of the United 
States, or even that of the Territory, but to build up the 
Kingdom of God; and the Kingdom of God is Mormon- 
ism. For years the Gentiles have not had a single rep- 
resentative in the Territorisl Legislature. While I was 
still at Salt Lake City, the Gentiles were somewhat 
jubilant because in one ward of the city one Gentile had 
been elected, I believe to an cffice in the school board. 
One Gentile, who for some years had not voted at a 
single election, told me why. ‘‘I went,” he said, ‘to 
the polls; there shouldered his way past me a Mormon 
leading his five or six wives, and they dropped their 
ballots into the box just in frontof me. I was so dis- 
gusted I could have left the line then and there; and I 
resolved never to cast another vote in Utah while the 
present condition of things continues.” Woman suffrage 
has certainly done nothing for women in Utah. It has 
simply fastened the chains of her servitude more firmly 
upon her. One who is inclined to woman suffrage, as 
I have been, must have very strong convictions, or he 
will find them in Salt Lake City oozing away like Bob 
Acres’s courage. The Governor of the Territory is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States ; but until 
very recently he has been either Kinz Stork or King 
Log. The first Governor of the Territory was Brigham 
Young. Of course his appoin!ment as Governor only 
added to his ecclesiastical power as President of the 
Church. It was freely and generally charged that most 
of his successors had elther played into the hands of the 
hierarchy or had done nothing. And, indeed, be he 
never £0 resolute, the Governor cannot do a great deal. 
His appointments have all to be confirmed by the 
Council, and the Council is elected, ana is therefore 
wholly Mormon. A good Governor has about as much 
power over appointments as a good Mayor had in New 
York City when his appointments were dependent on 
the consent of the Board of Aldermen, and Tammany 
controlled the Board of Aldermen. In the earlier history 
of Mormonism the hierarchy resorted without hesitation 
to open violence or secret assassination. The Mount- 
ain Meadow massacre has passed into the political his- 
tory, and the doctrine of Blood Atonement into the 
doctrinal history, of Mormonism. This era has given 
place to one of astute policy. My readers may remem- 
ber how, in that wonderful antt-Jesuit novel, ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew,” the novelist represents the first Jesuit 
leader as using murder and violence to accomplish his 





purposes, and how he {s supplanted by a second leader 
who employs cunning and craft. According to Gentile 
belief, this is the change, and the only change, which has 
taken place in Mormonism. The Ethfoptan bas not 
changed his skin. Itis freely asserted that one Uaited 
States cfficial after another, coming to Utah poor, has 
returned rich. Itis said that the hierarchy has given 
every facility and advantage to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and been allowed in return to avail itself of the 
Union Pacific lobby in Congress to prevent legislation 
hostile to Mormonfem. Of course, I do not vouch for 
the truth of elther charge; I merely report Gentile 
opinions, as in a previous letter I reported Mormon 
opinions. But it is very certain that effective antt- 
Mormon legislation has been mysteriously blocked in 
Washington, and effective antl-Mormon administration 
mysteriously blocked in Utah. To three men there is 
among the Gentile population a universal tribute of 
praise— Governor Murray, United States District 
Attorney Dixon, and United States Judge Zane. Demo- 
crats and Republicans unite in expressing their regret 
at the removal of Governor Murray. What his suc- 
cessor, Governor West, is, and what he will do, remains 
to be seen. 

Senator Edmunds’s anti-Mormon legislation I did not 
find regarded with any great degree of favor. Anti- 
polygamy legislation and anti-polygamy prosecutions 
were welcomed rather as an earnest indication of an 
awakening purpose on the part of the people of the 
United States todo something than because this was 
the right thing todo. Senator Edmunds’s proposition to 
appoint by the Federal authority trustees of the Mor- 
mon Church and the Immigration Fund was not any- 
where taken serfously. ‘‘The absolute destruction of 
the Immigration Fund,” sald one informant, ‘‘ would 
have no effect to diminish immigration. It is simply an 
organ!zastion to receive and disburse moneys, established 
for convenience. If it were broken up, the money 
would still be forthcoming. and would be distributed 
by some other agency. The ‘ Fund’ has no fixed and 
permanent capital.” I have great respect for Senator 
Edmunds as a constitutional lawyer and a skillful and 
thoroughly honest statesman. But 1 am confirmed in a 
previous growing impression that in attempting to shape 
ant! Mormon legislation he has been attempting to deal 
with something that he knows very little about, and that 
he would do well to spend a couple of weeks in Utah in 
a personal study of the Mormon problem before he 
takes hold of it again. The prosecutions for polygamy 
have done this much: they have awakened the Mor- 
mons to the fact that there isa United States Govern- 
ment ; a great many of them did not know it before. 
The common people believed that their Church was both 
infallible and invincible. They are now convinced that 
it is not invincible. They see something like a 
hundred of more or Jess prominent Mormons in the 
penitentiary. They sce their President and his 
counselors run away after urging their people to stand 
firm)y and unfi!nchingly for the Lord’s cause. They see 
every kind of prevarication, coming sometimes danger- 
ously near open perjury, resorted to in order to escape 
the ‘‘minions of the law.” They realize, as they never 
did before, that there is a United States Govern- 
ment, and that it is a serlous matter to come into 
collision with it. But, so far as I could learn, the direct 
effect of the prosecutions has been to Increase rather 
than ‘o diminish polygamous marriages. It has 
made them less open, but probably not less frequent. 
One gentleman, who had every facility for knowing 
that a Gentile could have, told me that he believed that 
more polygamous marriages were celebrated every week 
than there were polygamists in the penitentiary, as the 
result of all the prosecutions to date. The truth is, 
crime js properly individual, not communal. Whenan 
entire community gives itself over to what would other- 
wise be called crime, other methods must be taken than 
those of individual prosecution and punishment. And 
this is the case in Utah. It is, indeed, reported— 
chiefly, 1 believe,on Mormon authority—that not ten 
percent of Mormonsare polygamists. Even if this were 
true, polygamy would still be a communal, not an ind’. 
vidual, crime. For all Mormons, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, belleve in polygamy, sanction it, and prac- 
tice it when they have the cash and the courage. But it 
is very doubtful whether this estimate even approximatcs 
the truth. There are 44 000 voters in Utah : the Gentile 
voters are estimated at 11 000, leaving 33 000 Mormons, 
and of these between 12000 and 15,000 are officially 
reported as disfranchised under the law disfranchising 
all who cannot take the oath clearing themselves from 
all complicity with polygamy. One quarter of a com- 
munity cannot be sent to jail by another quarter, 
with the remaloing half sympathizing with and support- 
ing the prosecuted, not the prosecutors, 

All the Gentiles I conversed with agreed substantially 
in urging three coucurrent measuree as necessary to 
solve the Mormon problem. They insisted that Con- 
gress must (1) deprive the hierarchy of all political 
power; (2) establish public schools free from hferarch- 
ical control ; (3) prevent Mormon immigration. I could 
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find no one, however, able to suggest any practicable 
method of spplying the luastremedy. Wecannot charge 
the average Custom House cfficer with the duty of taking 
aninventory of men’s opinionsas he does of their baggage, 
and determining beforeband what crimes they are going 
to commit. Still less can we shut men out from the 
United States because they hold a false and fanatical 
system of theology or belong to an un-American 
hierarchy. That the Mormon Church depends for its 
vitality on the converts who are brought in by a system 
of skillful propagandism is undoubtedly the case. If 
this supply could be cut off, Mormonism would die a 
natural death, or at least dwindle into an insignificant and 
politically unfpjurious sect in the course of one or two 
generations. But some method of cutting off that sup- 
ply which does not violate the very fundamental princi. 
ples, not merely of the American Constitution, but of 
American liberty, remains to be discovered. The other 
two remedies are entirely practicable; it is not so diffi- 
cult to find the way to put them in operation as to arouse 
a public sentiment which will insist on their enforce- 
ment. 

While I was in Utah the Gentiles were hoping much 
from the Tucker House bill, which, however, I believe 
was one of the bills which the House had not time to 
pass, owing to its preoccupation with private pension 
bills for the President to veto. The Tucker bill, as its 
provisions were explained to me in Utah, provided that 
the Governor's Council should be appointed by the Prest- 
dent, so that all Territorfal appointments would be 
wholly free from Mormon control ; and it disfranchised, 
not only all polygamists, but all who belonged to any o1- 
ganization which sanctioned and supported polygamy— 
a clause borrowed from the law which has been adopted 
in Arizona, This bill, it will be seen, would practically 
put the political power in the hands of the Gentile mi. 
norlty, or compel the Mormon Church to abandon polyg- 
amy. Generally, however, this measure was regarded 
rather as a half loaf than as whole bread. Every Gen- 
tile I talked with belleved in and advocated the measure 
proposed by Dr. Leonard Bacon in the posthumous 
piper of his published in these columns just after his 
death. ‘* D!sfranchise the entire Territory,” they sald, 
‘and govern it as you govern the District of Columbia, 
by a Federal Commission. That is the only radical 
method. The evils which it may bring are insignificant 
when compared with a system which hands us over to a 
hierarchy that is disloyal to the Government, polltically 
and socially corrupt, and wholly unscrupulous in its 
spirit and un-American in its methods. This hierarchy 
now appoin‘s the officers, levies and recetves the taxes, 
makes the expenditures, and does everything under the 
orders of a wholly secret and wholly irresponsible con- 
clave. What becomes of our money no one knows; 
and neither the property nor the life of the Gentiles 
would be safe but forthe Federal Government. We are 
sick of half-way measutes. Make a clean sweep, and 
give usa good covernment. We are willing to be dis- 
franchised.” I did not meet a single Gentile who took 
any other view; I heard of one, and a man of some 
weight, worth, and wealth, but unfortunately he was 
out of the city, and I could not meet him. What his 
objection was] do not know. But I venture the asser- 
tion that if Congress were to leave the solution of the 
Mormon problem to the Gentile population of Utah, 
this is the plan they would adopt, almost without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The educational question I must leave for another 
paper. L. A. 








ETERNAL SIN. 
By Prorrssor H. M. Goopwin, D.D. 


HE theological conflict now going on over the ques- 

tion of future retribution and the limits of proba- 
tion seems to be confused, on the one hand, by a super- 
ficial view of sin and its effects upon the soul, and, on 
the other, by substituting a mere inference or logical 
construction for the clear and explicit teachings of Script- 
ure. Like all doctrinal questions, this can be settled 
only by a reference to ‘‘the law and the testimony,” 
interpreted by an honest and unbiased mind endowed 
with spiritual discernment and a reverent love of truth. 
We propose to examine this question in the light of one 
remarkable utterance of our Lord. In the twenty-eighth 
verse of the third chapter of Mark we read: “ Verily I 
say unto you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemfes wherewith they shall blas- 
pheme: but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation.” This last clause is rendered in the New 
Version, ‘‘is guilty of an eternal sin.” Alford, who 
adopts this substitution, remarks: ‘‘ It is to the critical 
treatment of the sacred text that we owe the restoration 
of such important and far-reaching expressions as 
this.” How important and far-reaching it is, and what 
light it throws on some obscure and controverted doc- 
trines, may appear when we have determined whether 
this is the true rendering, and on what grounds it rests. 
Without going into a critical examination, it is sufficient 





to say that the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament, 
and some of the best scholars and commentators, give 
this rendering, while come other and inferior texts read 
kriseos—‘‘ condemnation ”—and one or two, kolaseos— 
‘* punishment ;” but these are evidently corrections for 
the unusual expression, ‘‘ eternal sin.” At the same time 
there does not ecem to be sufficient warrant for chang 
ing the translation of the rest of the clause as our mod- 
ern revisers have done. The Greek word here rendered 
‘‘ guilty’ is the same word as that in Matt. v., 21, 22, 
where it is three times rendered ‘‘in danger of.” It is 
rendered ‘‘guiliy” in Matt. xxvi., 66° ‘‘ They said he 
{is guilty of death ;” and in James li., 10: ‘‘ Whoeo shal] 
offend in one point {s guilty of all.” In Heb. fi, 15, the 
same word Is differently rendered: ‘‘ Who were al] 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” This comes nearer 
to the res] and etymological meaning of the word enokos, 
which literally signifies ‘‘held” or ‘‘fastened to” a 
thing ; as when it js eald, ‘‘ The wicked shall be holden 
with the cords of his sins.” In this sense, to be guilty 
of death is to be bound over or subject to death ; to be 
guilty of eternal sin is to be held eternally in its cords 
and bondage, which can never be loosed. 

There is no warrant for the article here inserted, ‘' an 
eternal sin,” as if the unpardonable sin was a single act 
whose consequences or punishment would be eternal. 
It is rather, as most commentators are agreed, a state of 
sin so fixed and desperate by continued transgression 
that forgiveness is Impossible, because repentance {s im- 
possible. This state may be induced by a single sin, 
such as blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; as death of 
the body may be brought about by a single act of 
suicide, and as all deepest depravity is induced by suc- 
cessive plunges into guilt, the last of which may be 
eternally fatal. ° 

If we reflect on the nature of sin, its hardening and 
blinding effect on the soul and consclence, and the 
bondage into which it brings the will, rendering it im- 
possible for a soul under sin to recover itself and be- 
come holy, or even to repent, without divine help; if 
we reflect, too, on the nature and conditions of this 
spiritual help as coming only through the Holy Spirit, 
a free and persona) power—the enlightener, quickener, 
regenerator, and sanctifier of the soul—and availing not 
by any arbitrary or irresistible force, but only through 
the free co-operation of the soul itself, we shall see the 
awful danger and dreadful guilt of so repelling this 
divine Person, whether by continued impenitence and 
grieving of the Spirit or by a blasphemous rejection and 
epurning of his gracious influences, that repentance and 
regeneration will be forever impossible; impossible not 
through any unwillingness on the part of God to pardon 
the greatest of sins, but through the sinner’s willfully 
putting himself beyond the reach of pardon and below 
{tg conditions. This awful fact is intimated in other 
passages of Scripture, asin 1 John v., 16: ‘‘ There isa 
eln unto death: I do not say that he shall pray for it ;” 
also In Heb. vi., 4-8: ‘‘ For it is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, . . . if they shall fall away, 
to renew them again unto repentance ”—with the rest of 
those terrible ard warning verses. The bearing of the 
passage in question on the doctrine of future punish- 
ment is obvious, 

1. As regards its duration. The teaching of Christ 
clearly is, that in respect to some, at least, of the huinan 
race—those, namely, who are guilty of this sin, whether 
{t be understood of a single sin, or of a state of sin in- 
duced by continued impenitence—there is absolutely no 
forgiveness, and therefore no salvation. Whether or 
not there will be a termination of suffering by a termi- 
nation of extstence (of which the Bible at least gives no 
warrant), their state is hopeless as regards repentance 
and salvation. 

2. Secondly, as regards its nature and cause. It is 
simply the necessary consequence and working out of 
sin, as a Jaw and power of death in the soul, for which 
God is no more responsible than he is for sin itself. 
Sin is essentially its own punishment, here and hereafter, 
Sin, when it {s finished, allowed to go on to its comple- 
tion, bringeth forth death by its own necessary and 
{rreversible laws. Hell is not so much a place asa state; 
created not by God, but by sin; and may begin, often does 
begin, here, in the bosom of the sinner. Give lust and 
passion full sway, uurestrained by law or grace, and 
hell would be realized outwardly and locally on earth, 
as it is in some places fitly called ‘‘ hells.” 

The soul can be destroyed only by its own willful and 
continued sin. The true relation of God to sin, and to 
death as its conseq ence and penalty, is declared in the 
word, ‘‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in 
me is thy help.” ‘Turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways; for why will yecie?” If, then, any die, or are 
finally Jost, it 1s against the will, the grace, and the 
moral power of God; all of which are exercised to the 
last degree consistent with himself to prevent so direful 
a fate; which, in the case supposed, he cannot prevent 
without a subversion of the laws of the soul, as well as 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven. 

3. This passage has a bearing, also, on the question of 
a future probation. The parallel passage in Matthew 





= 
xifi., 31, 32, has these remarkable words: ‘‘ All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not he for- 
given. And whosrever shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven h'm; but whosoever 
shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, nefther in this world, nor in the world to 
come.” 

Does this imply that there is forgiveness of sins In the 
future state? Not necessarily; although the natural 
inference would be that there {s, or may be. The inter 
pretation semetimes put upon this passage, as signifying 
the division common among the Jews, between the time 


‘before and the time after the coming of the Messfah, is 


obviously inapplicable here. St. Augustine says very 
plainly that Christ would not have used this language 
‘unless there were those who might be forgiven in the 
future world, although notinthis.” (Civ. Del, xxi., 24.) 
And many evangelical commentators, among whom 
are Stler and Olshausen, hoid this view. The latter 
understands the passage to imply forgiveness on repent- 
ance in the ‘‘{intermediate” and imperfect state of the 
dead before the judgment, and considers It to be cognate 
with 1 Peter ilf., 19, andiv., 6, where Christ is expressly 
said to have preached the Gospel to the dead. It will 
not do to blink such passages orto pervert their obvious 
meaning, to make them consistent with our notions of 
orthodoxy. The only safe and bonest course {s to admit 
their plain significance, finding in them nelther more 
nor less than what they fairly mean. Dogmatism in 
regard to the possibilities of the future state and the 
limitation of grace to this world is here excluded, as 
well as presumption upon that grace herésfter when it 
has been rejected hero. If we cannot say with certainty, 
on the strength of these passages, that forgiveness is 
possible in the future life, neither can we certainly say 
that it is not. 

Admitting its possibility, as many good and wise 
interpreters have done, {s there not here a door of hope 
and of salvation for the heathen, and of those, in what- 
ever age or place, who have never heard the Gospel, or 
have practically had no chance of accepting and obeying 
it? What better solution can there be of one of the 
darkest mysteries of divine providence than this which 
the Scriptures themselves obscurely reveal through this 
door which they seem purposely to have left sjar ? Has 
not our theology, shaped by logic rather than by spirit- 
ual insight, been more careful to exclude all inferential 
error or logical inconsistency than to include all re- 
vealed truth, whatever its bearing on systematic theol- 
ogy? Is there not force in the objection felt by Pro 
fessor Maurice, that he ‘‘could not preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in the length and breadth of it, while com- 
pelled to lay down Hmits of space and time for the 
operation of God's grace and redemption’ ? 

We ask these questions, not as advocating the doctrine 
of a second probation, but to look the problem squarely 
in the face, and to suggest a solution which, admiiting 
all the side-lights of revelation, and shutting out or wrest- 
ing no word of Scripture, but accepting the whole 
Gospel in its length and breadth, may yet affix a practi- 
cal limit to the day of grace, that shall be consistent 
with revelation and reason and our deepest sense of 
justice and right. 

This mit is not one of time and place, and 
determined by the accident of death, which 
obviously bear unequally on different persons, giving 
to some a long and complete probation, to others 
scarcely any, Or none at all. Such a method of dealing 
with our race might be consistent with byper-Calvinism 
and the dogma of arbitsry election and reprobation, 
with its inexorable and remorseless logic, but not with 
that finer sense of justice and right (to say nothing of 
mercy) which Christianity ftself has developed; and 
almost turns into frony that divine challenge to the 
moral sense, ‘‘ Are not my ways equal?” Moral con- 
sistency in our views of the divine character and 
government is at least as {important as logical con- 
sistency {n our theological systems, and to a thinking 
mind infinitely more so. And just here is where the 
great ‘‘conflict of ages” most presses, and where our 
Calvinistic theology most needs revision. We need to 
be lees positive and dogmatic in our affirmations con- 
cerning the future state, especially the intermediate 
state between death and the judgment; observing the 
wise silence and divine reserve of the Scriptures, not 
ralaing moral difficulties and conflicts which the Bible 
has not raised, or forcing interpretations which come 
from logic and not from insight. We need also to 
belleve in and apply those intuliions of the moral reason 
which are God’s primal revelations, in whose light all 
other revelations must be read, and against which no 
more letter can stand. 

We believe it to be accordant with the laws of our 
spiritual nature, and of God’s government over souls, to 
affirm that the limit of probation {fs not a physical, but a 
moral or spiritual, one, determined, not arbtirarily or by 
mere outward conditions, but by the sinning soul itself, 
by the amount of grace received and resisted. To some 
it may come, and doubtless does come, long before 
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death, and their probation is practically closed by heart- 
hardening beyond the possibility of repentance ; a con- 
dition described in Matt. xiii, 15, and Heb. vi., 4-8. 
To others, as the heathen, whether in pagan or Chris- 
tian lands, to whom the Gospel has never really come, 
and who have practically had no probation in this 
world, it may come hereafter. For who will dare to 
say that such will never have a chance to repent and 
be saved ; or that grace, any more than law, is restricted 
within the physical boundaries of this world, in face 
of such Scriptures as 1 Tim. il., 4; Phil. il., 10 ; 1 Peter 
ili., 19; iv., 6? 

This is not opening the door to a second probation, 
though, as Dr. Bushnell says, God would doubtless grant 
a dozen probations if it were necessary or best. There 
is but one probation for all—only the limits of it are 
determined, not by arbitrary decree or accidental circum- 
stances, but by the soul’s own act, and according to 
spiritual laws. 

But to those who have the Gospel and refuse to accept 
it, what warrant is there that their probation will be con- 
tinued hereafter, or even to the end of life, or, if con- 
tinued, that they will be able to repent after a life of 
impenitence and resistance of the Spirit? Who will dare 
to run a risk so fearful, in view of the hardening and 
deadening power of sin, and the warning word of Script- 
ure, “‘ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart” ? The danger here intimated is, not that one can- 
not be forgiven whenever and wherever he repents, but 
that refusal to obey the truth is a heart-bardening process, 
which, if continued long enough, will make repentance 
impossible. Some may be disposed to question this re- 
sult, and to argue the possibility of repentance at any 
time hereafter, from the nature of moral agency and the 
inalienable freedom of the will. But facts are stronger 
than theories, and no fact is more certain than that con- 
tinued sin does weaken and finally destroy the moral 
freedom of the soul. Besides, repentance is something 
more and deeper than willing to repent or to cease from 
sin. It isa divine gift, whose conditions are not always 
present, and may be forever wanting. The impossi- 
bility of repentance for some is distinctly declared in 
Heb. vi., 4-6. The existence, too, of devils or spirits 
confirmed in evil and incapable of good, is a witness to 
the same direful fact. This fact is recognized by the 
great poet of humanity, who saw deeper into the human 
soul than perhaps any except the inspired writers. The 
conscience of the guilty king, the murderer of Hamlet’s 
father, when probed by the dumb show of the players, 
as that of David by tbe parable of Nathan, utters this 
profound truth out of the depths of his remorse : 

‘“‘Try what repentance can ; what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent ? 
O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
O liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged !’’ 

Another great poet, Tennyson, has touched, if not 
sounded, some of the deepest problems of the soul in 
that remarkable poem, ‘The Vision of Sin” The 
terrible, blinding, maddening, mind and soul destroying 
power of sin is vividly depicted in scenes and songs of 
revelry ending in death, dissipation terminating in dis 
solution and decay; while the awful obscurity that 
shrouds the future of such alife, unrelieved by any clear 
light or word of hope, is finely represented in the closing 
lines : 

‘« At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope?’ 
To which an answer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand, 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 
Ourvet, Mich 


TO THE GIRL WHO HAS BEEN TO 
COLLEGE. 


By Lovurs—E Mannine Hopes 








AST evening, ata reception, there were present a 
L half-score of college graduates; of only ore— 
sometimes with curiosity, always with interest—was this 
biographical fact remarked. Did she hold a more dis- 
tinguished position than the others? In achievement, 
emphatically no; in social attitude, yes. If one says of 
a woman, She is a musician, « sculptor, a journalist, a 
teacher, no intelligent person regards her as greatly 
responsible for the profession, absolutely considered. If 
she does her work ill, her name is soon crossed from the 
list of those who lon; ago established its success. But 
the college-trained woman has not yet been so many 
times successfully repeated as to make it a conceded 
fact that the woman of the future must have a collegiate 
training ; and it lies with the poorest, as the best, repre- 
sentative from her ranks to prove it by something other 
than ability to demonstrate a formula in calculus, or to 
read at sight a difficult passage from Euripides. Either 
of these accomplishments may leave her 8 woman who 
makes you think less rather than better of life and its 
opportunities. 

What have we 8 right to expect of you, young women 





who have been to college? First, a capacity for self- 
denial, which is the result of a controlled judgment and 
will. 

Said Carlyle’s faithful friend, John Sterling: ‘“‘ The 
worst education which teaches self-denial is better than 
the best which teaches everything else and not that.” 
Its outward manifestations may reveal themselves in the 
most simple and secular of ways: for example, in 
worsting seeming destiny itself; in securing, amid end- 
less social demands, regular opportunities for continued 
study ; or in a quiet and simple manner of dress, which 
defies the criticism of your friends, derides the condi- 
tion of your purse, and, possibly, denies your American 
nationality. Try either, both as a test of your capacity 
for resistance and to know that he is most free who is 
most completely a captive of the truth. We have aright 
to expect of you higher and more definite aims in life. 
What right have you, whose opportunities have been so 
much greater than the average, to carry a quiet con- 
science, and purposes only as lofty as the average, or to 
lightly excuse yourself from leadership, because your 
age and environments are those of your neighbor of will- 
ing heart but untrained head ? To know howto do the 
thing that waits to be done is often the only call one may 
receive. But single-hearted ones in the service of God 
and humanity need no other. Such a call as this came 
last year, in her own town, to one of the most timid and 
gentle of American girls who hold college degrees, and, 
after a quiet, persistent effort of two weeks, she had 
made it impossible to buy a glass of intoxicating liquor 
in one manufacturing town in Pennsylvania. 

We have aright to expect that you will ignore those 
distinctions made by the heartless and accepted by the 
thoughtless, which admit into your social circle only the 
people whose manner of exterior life or whose opportu- 
nities for culture have been similar to yourown. The 
very fact of your larger culture gives you power of gen-_ 
eral adaptation. 

**I did not enjoy them particularly, but I felt con- 
scientiously uncomfortable until I had helped them,” 
said a young college-trained wife who found herself in 
a company of untrained young people of her own age, 
among whom she formed a Shakespeare Society, a Lend- 
a-Hand Club, and a Bible Class. 

If, neglecting such opportunities, you do not find 
yourself uncomfortable, your own intellectual posses 
sions are small, or you are playing with them the réle of 
Mammon, in the second book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Culture that has removed us from sympathy with our 
fellows, a refinement that has refined away a feeling of 
common brotherhood and sisterhood, may join us to a 
‘‘saving remnant,” to separate us from all that makes 
salvation worth while. 

Dear girl friends, enrolled with the teachers or en- 
shrined with the mothers, gone back to your own 
homes or entered into homes of yourown, wherever you 
are and whatever you are doing, you must be, in the 
quarter-century in which you have not yourselves 
chosen to live, but in which I hope each of you is thank- 
ful that she does live, marked women. 

Every good and great cause has a right to find in you 
a definite and loyalhelper. If the pastor of your church 
does not feel that the kingdom of God hastens because 
of your faith, if the fathers and mothers of your com- 
munity do not begin to consider how they may send 
their daughters to college that they may become such 
as you, if the young men and women of your own years 
do not rise to a higher level of aspiration and resolve for 
your society, if every younger friend does not feel her 
heart beat faster and her blood rush quicker through 
your sympathy and encouragement, if life, like Jessica’s 
caskets, does not seem ‘‘ worth the pains” to any and all 
whose happy lot is cast permanently or transiently with 
yours, I beg you, by the fealty you owe your Alma 
Mater, your sex, humanity, and God, to stop a moment 
and yourself consider, ‘‘ After all, cui bono ?” 








THE CONFESSIONS OF THE REV. SIMEON 
CLERICUS, 
COPIED FROM HIS OWN JOURNAL. 


By THE Rev. 8 W. ADRIANCE 

T may be rremised that these confessions were made 

only to himself. No one else would have dared to 
tell him such plain truths. It happened somewhat after 
this fashion : The Rev. Simeon Clericus was the pastor 
of a fair-sized church ina fair-sized village. It wasa 
certain Monday, after a certain Sunday, that he was 
toasting his shins before the bright wood fire which was 
@ necessary accompaniment of that sharp November 
morning. As afterward copied in his journal, where 
Simeon was accustomed to put his inner experiences, 
his confessions to himself ran somewhat as follows : 

** November 15, 188—. Well, Simeon, here is another 
Monday morning come, and another Sunday passed. 
What have you to say for yourself this morning? You 
know it is the very same story it has been for these two 
years past. You do not know of any conversions this 
past week—confess it, now |! No more can you remember 





any for two years. Now, Simeon, something is sadly 
wrong. You have been blaming the people for it. You 
have called them unappreciative, dull, unspiritual, and 
have sighed many a time for a more congenial parish. 
How you have pitied yourself, Simeon, in your rural 
parish ! Now, suppose you drop that for to-day, and 
see if you yourself have not some failings to confess. 
Look over that sermon you preached yesterday. It 
would have been a marvel if any one had been con- 
verted through that frozen essay, would it not? Never 
mind about the question of preaching without notes, 
You might have been familiar enough to have preached 
it easily. And then, who wanted such a sermon ? Who 
wanted such a study of the Greek text ? Study it your- 
self, Simeon, but don’t throw your Greek roots all over 
the house. Of course John Pike, the grocer’s clerk, 
dropped his head so far back that there was danger of a 
strain. You would have gone to sleep under such 
machine preaching yourself. You might fill your 
pockets with peppermints, and pinch yourself blue, but 
you would have gone to sleep. Simeon, you have got 
to make different sermons. Why, you have not asked 
apy one for the last year, in any sermon, to enter the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ! No, don’t be uneasy 
yet. This is only the beginning. What made you say 
‘Amen’ when, at the last State conference, a brother 
lamented that none had been added to his church, and 
gave the excuse that in his community so many had 
gone West that there was no chance for conversions ? 
Do you not know better, Simeon? Just look out of 
your window. To begin with, there is the Blunt family 
on the next street, with five children out of the Sunday- 
school, and father and mother away from church. And 
there are the Hapgood and Turner families, right under 
the shadow of your study, not to speak of individuals 
scattered all through this village who have never been 
reached. You know you have not even tried to get 
them to church. Suppose you take the streets, and see 
whether the field has all been canvassed. There! what 
do you think now? There are two hundred in this one 
village that do not pretend to be Christians. All the 
sinners have not moved West, after all. Suppose you 
go out this very week, and do some personal work, 
And there, too, are your prayers. How cold and formal 
they have been! Your prayers have been the epitome 
of your sermons. You preached at your people in your 
prayers what you did not dare tell them face to face. 
For shame, Simeon! Suppose you take your roll of 
church members, and remember them one by one in 
prayer, one each day. And suppose you go on each 
day and tell the brother or sister that you are praying for 
him or her, and ask what help you can give. That will 
give you something better to talk about in your pastoral 
calls than the weather, or the measles, or the last sewing 
circle. 

“Yes, I see you are uneasy, Simeon, but do not get 
up yet. Let us have a thorough confessional now. 
What about the care of the children? Suppose you 
gather them once in two weeks, and tell them a little 
about the Children’s Friend. 

‘* What about the Bible, Simeon ? Confess ! You have 
been reading about science and sociology and theology 
and church history. Do not forget those; but what 
about the Bible ? You have even gotten in the way of 
spelling science with a big 8, and Bible with a small b. 
Now, suppose for the next six months you devote your- 
self to the Word of God. Write some plain Bible ser- 
roons. Write one for that tempted boy over there, and 
one for that inquiring man, and several describing the 
way to Christ and out of sin. Make them just as simple 
as you know how. Cut out the big words, Simeon. 

‘* Then that sad, dull prayer-meeting. For at least three 
long minutes the clock ticked out its awful protest last 
Tuesday in that wretched pause. It seemed half an 
hour. No, do not getup! Why did you scold the peo- 
ple about that pause? What was the use of singing five 
stanzas of the opening hymn, and four of every other ? 
Why did you speak twenty-five minutes? Why did 
you pray ten minutes? Ten minutes left for the rest ! 
Now, Simeon, quit it. You have your say on Sunday. 
Speak five minutes tomorrow night. Sing only two 
verses of each hymn. Write a few postal cards, or, better 
still, go and see some of those who do not often take 
part. Ask them to start just as soon as you open the 
meeting. It may not go smoothly right off. But any- 
thing will be better than last week and the week before. 

‘* Simeon, you are a great sinner. I wonder that the 
Lord has been as patient as he has. Here you are, set 
as a shepherd, letting the wolves run right and left 
through your flock. You are leaving the poor, thin 
sheep over there, sharpening their noses between the 
rocks trying to nibble the scanty grass, while you are 
eating your full lunch under the tree. Yes, I would get 
down on my knees. You feel like crying, ‘God be 
merciful to me, the sinner!’ I would. You need 
mercy. And while you are praying, do not forget to cry, 
‘God have mercy on my flock !’” 


“February 18. Well, Simeon, three months have 
gone, Tired, are you? But how happy! There were 
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some to be saved, after all. Think of it! Twenty-five 
welcomed by your own right hand yesterday into the 
blessed fellowship of the church of Christ. Down on 
your knees, Simeon, and praise God !” 








SOME ASPECTS OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
By Rosert CHEviorT, 


HE social life of London has never been painted by 
any one, and never will be. The canvas {s too 
high to be reached even by the theatrical scene-painter, 
with his ladders and his six-foot paint-brush. But even 
if the surface to be covered were not so extensive, the 
endless variety of colors necessary to make the picture 
what it really ought to be would discourage a Paul 
Philippoteaux. It is not, therefore, with any hope of 
giving a thorough presentation of the subject that I jot 
down a few of the characteristics of English life as 
compared with our own. 

I asked an intelligent young Englishman a few days 
ago to tell me how he classified London people. He 
answered very quickly, ‘‘ There are only two classes— 
those who ride and those who walk.” 

The classification certainly has the merit of being 
comprehensive. ‘‘Those who walk” of course consti- 
tute the London poor, that unknown but certain quan- 
tity which fills up the mews and alleys and lanes, the 
dark and narrow crevices, of this gigantic brick-and- 
mortar mold which contains so much of the dross and 
slag of human existence. Drury Lane fs a fair example 
of one of the anomalies of London life; a connecting 
link between two of the most fashionable and wealthy 
highways of the metropolis—Oxford Street and the 
Strand. One passes in half a minute’s time from the 
sight of wealth, luxury, and fashion into the presence 
of poverty, hunger, andrags. Properly speaking, there 
is no poor quarter in London. You can see all the Lon- 
don poor you want to see in almost any quarter, and 
even within a few minutes’ walk of Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s. 

So much has been written about the scanty wages of 
the London poor that {t seems almost like needless 
cruelty to speak of what cannot be helped. But one 
single instance of the distress among one class, the 
match-box makers, may help to make some working 
man or woman in America who may read these lines 
more happy and contented. 

In Brick Lane, at the East End, I found, during my 
walks about the city, a room below the pavement where 
fifteen persons lived (?) by making match-boxes. The 
wholesale dealer furnishes the wood and paper out of 
which the boxes are made. The makers provide their 
own paste and the string with which the bundles of 
boxes are tied up. For making twelve dozen boxes a 
man or a woman gets two and a quarter pence, or about 
four cents. I talked with one of the women in this 
room. She told me something about her life, and said 
that she and her daughter together, by working four- 
teen hours a day (when work could be obtained), earned 
nearly six shillings a week, or about one dollar and a 
half. This woman was a Christian, and among the 
match-box makers I am told there are hundreds of hon- 
est, sober, industrious people ; and yet this one class is 
only a drop in the ocean compared with the hundreds 
and thousands who are slowly dying every day of the 
effects of intermittent starvation. Nobody but the 
police and the Lord knows what the London poor 
suffer. 

The ‘‘ people who ride” make up the other half of 
London life, but here the social tape-measure is applied 
to the style of vehicle which you are able to use. You 
may take your choice, as fortune has favored you with 
pounds, shillings, and pence, or by birth, to go your 
way on top of a "bus, in a hansom, a four-wheeler, a fly, 
or a carriage with coachman and footman in livery and 
a coat of arms or a crest on the carriage papel. 

Of all these different kinds of locomotion with which 
London swarms, I do not blush to affirm my decided 
preference for the ’bus, on top, by the side of the driver 
if possible. In ten minutes ] have seen more of London 
life from the top of a yellow ‘bus coming down Ludgate 
Hill into Fleet Street than I have been able to discover 
in ten hours riding in my lord’s carriage in Hyde Park. 
By all means let the flying-trip visitor to London see its 
outdoor life from the top ofa ’bus before he descends 
to a hansom, or patronizes (the proper word) the under- 
ground railway. The real life of London is not to be 
found in the parks or in Belgravia. The fact is, when 
we enter the coat-of-arms vehicle and trot around 
through St. James’s Park, and Pall Mall, and Piccadilly, 
we see London through a stained-glass window; and 
when we walk, we see it through a plece of very much 
smoked glass ; but when we view it from a ’bus we see 
it clearly, as it is in itsevery-day working clothes, hearty, 
slow, stubborn, full of strange noises, and clad in its 
national head-gear, the tall hat. And, by the way, 
when you find that you can buy a good silk hat for two 
dollars, you begin to wonder why you have not had one 
before. 





But, after all, the social life of a people is never so 
well defined by any one thing as by what it eats, and 
the way it eats and drinks. Volumes might be written 
about English cookery, {ts excellencies and defects. 
This much only need be said concerning the English, 
and particularly the London English, habit of taking 
plenty of time for eating. Eating with an Englishman 
is a business transaction, not to be entered into hastily, or 
closed without due gravity. But with this great virtue, 
what shall we say of a city and of a nation which fs 
entirely ignorant of ‘‘ ple” in the comprehensive, every- 
day American sense of the term ; which never heard of 
a ‘‘doughnut ;” never tasted a real dish of ‘‘ baked 
beans ;” smiles incredulously when you expatiate on 
the pleasures of 8 Rhode Island ‘‘ clam bake” (I waa 
asked by an English girl if aclam wasn’t a kind of 
vegetable ; I said, ‘‘ Yes, a kind of”) ; and, worst of all, 
goes to bed every night in serene ignorance of the 
delicious taste of sweet corn boiled in the ear ! 

English meats are wonderfully well cooked. Every- 
body can sing the praises of roast beef and mutton 
chop, but there is one dish always to be found very 
prominent even io the better restaurants and cafés, 
called, very curlously, but I think, after all, properly, 
‘Irish stew.” I had seen this dish on so many bills of 
fare that one day, while with an artist friend, I called for 
an Irish stew. He partook of it with me. After the 
first mouthful I asked him what he thought of it. He 
balanced his spoon carefully on the edge of his plate, 
and replied, solemnly, ‘‘I think it 1s a stomach-ache in 
oils !” 

Speaking of restaurants, one hears such contradictory 
reports about the extortions of walters in restaurants 
and elsewhere that he {is at alossto know what is really 
true concerning the custom of fees or tips on this side 
of the Atlantic. I have been ambitious or curious 
enough to experiment in several cases for the sake of 
other travelers, my countrymen, and I am obliged to 
confess that my dignity has often suffered where my 
purse has been saved in my efforts to resist a system of 
tipping which is only a disguised form of highway 
robbery. I will give one instance as an example. 

I had been dining at a large restaurant near Charing 
Cross, and when my bill was brought to me I noticed 
the words ‘‘ Attendance, 4d.” included among the 
items. I pald the bill cheerfully, supposing, of course, 
that ‘‘attendance” included what would have been a 
waiter’s fee. At the door I found the walter holding my 
hat, which he had taken from me at my entrance 
(another trick, by the way), and as he gave me my hat 
he bowed and said, ‘‘ Tuppence, sir.” Thereupon the 
following brief dialogue took place : 


I. “*Tuppence! What for ?” 
Tle. ‘‘ Fee, sir.” 
I. ‘* What fee ?” 


Tle. ‘‘ Walter's fee, sir.” 

I, “ But ‘ attendance’ is charged on the bill.” 

He, ‘‘ I knows that, sir. But gents always gives tup- 
pence hextry, sir.” 

T (folding the stars and stripes metaphorically but 
majestically across my breast). ‘‘They do,eh? Then 
you must hexcuse me, for I cannot consistently pay the 
same bill twice over. It would not be American usage.” 
And out I walk. But I shall never dare go to that place 
again. 

This is only one Instance of an imposition which is 
simply abominable. The English themselves, I am 
happy to say, are getting tired of it, and it is like water 
to a thirsty soul to see, now and then, pasted up in big 
black letters on a white background, in public bulldings, 
and even in some few cafés, the words, ‘‘ Attendants are 
strictly forbidden to take fees.” One can go Into the 
British Museum now and get a check for his umbrella, 
and then recover his property by presenting the check, 
without feeling as if he had stolen a sheep when he gets 
back what belongs to him without giving some flunkey 
twopence or sixpence for handing it to him. 

It is no news to old travelers in England, and in Lon- 
don particularly, to be told that this custom of tipping 
extends even to the ushers or pew-openers in the big 
churches. I know of one lady pew-opener in a popular 
church, not two minutes’ walk from where I am now 
writing, who ‘‘ took in” as much as ‘‘ two pun ten” last 
season, just in fees. ‘‘The seats in that church,” 
remarked a boarder at our table, a little frreverently, 
‘are neither free nor easy.” To the poor the Gospel is 
preached in many London churches, but they hear It 
on the back seats and behind the stone pillars. 

However, the English congregations are wonderfully 
attentive and decorous. I have been to three services 
each Sunday for several weeks, in different parts of the 
city and with various denominations, and I have noticed 
always the same grave, quiet, fixed attention paid the 
sermon, and that, too, when the service extends, as it 
usually does, to an hour and a half or even two hours. 
An English congregation seems to listen to a sermon, no 
matter how dry or uninteresting to anybody else, as if 
there were some positive extraneous moral influence 
going out from the sermon as such. I may possibly 
be wrong in this estimate of English character, but if I 





am, the fact remains that they do listen with a patience 
and a gravity which must sometimes astonish the 
preacher himself. 

In my note-book I have put down for my own amuse 
ment the following comparisons (not ‘‘ odious,” I hope). 
These comparisons are not ail hasty guesses, by any 
means. Some of them are the result of much sincere 
study of the subject. 

An Englishman {s always an Englishman, at home and 
abroad, and more so abroad than at home. The Amer- 
ican carries the stars and stripes in his bosom when he 
travels ; the Englishman wraps the union jack all about 
his body. 

If a Londoner wants some improvement about his 
residence, he thinks of it carefully for several years. 
Then, after due deliberation, he makes the improve 
ment, and makes it so solid and enduring that when his 
son comes {nto the property at his father’s death he never 
thinks of {improving on it again, even if, in the march 
of progress, the improvement in {ts turn has ceased to be 
an improvement. Ifa New Yorker wants an improve- 
ment on his place, he has it put in the next morsaing. 
If it doesn’t suit, he has another one; and after he has 
tried all the articles of the kind that are known, and 
doesn’t like them, he makes one himself and gets out a 
patent on it. And the next American who owns the 
property has all the old-fashioned furnishings removed 
and the latest modern improvements put In. 

An Englishman knows what good living {s, and takes 
time enough to enjoy it. An American knows what 
good living {s, but he is too busy with living to get the 
right amount of enjoyment out of the one act of eating, 
which, after all, is one of the most important acts of our 
existence. 

An Englishman thinks that what was good enough 
for his father is good enough for him. An American 
is not satisfied unless he has the best article in the mar 
ket, no matter who made it. 

A Londoner will see a joke after it has been printed 
in its third edition. A New Yorker will anticipate a 
joke before you get to the point and tell you he has 
heard that before. 

An Englishman will Keep his hat on in a hotel parlor, 
in a café, whether ladies be present or not, in art gal- 
leries and museums, and, indeed, everywhere except in a 
church. An American takes his hat off in every place 
that has a roof over it, and very often catches cold by 
doing so. 

Society with a Londoner means balls, theaters, operas, 
dinners, dress, gossip, afternoon drives in the park, and 
going out of town at the close of the season. Society 
in New York means, ditto the above, item for item. 
(But I should always insist that London life was not 
properly represented by society ; that is, meaning by 
society Belgravia. ) 

An Englishman will belong to one church and pay 
for the support of two. Before an American would do 
just that he would move out West, bulit a church of his 
own, hire a minister, and tell the Government to collect 
{ts State Church tax if {t could. 

The difference between an Englishman and an Amer- 
ican {is all the difference between two distinct types of 
nationality which have grown out of a common parent 
stock ; and this difference, I believe, is becoming even 
more marked, in spite of the large personal intercourse 
between the two countries. It isa difference which is 
due, not only to differences in climate and in govern- 
ment, but to real and important differences in the ways 
of thinking and acting in the realms of science, edu- 
cation, philosophy, and religion. 

TORRINGTON SQuaRs, BLOOMSBURY, 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances C. SPARHAWK, 


CHAPTER XXyV. 


‘* ARMING MYSELF WITH PATIENCE,” 


ISS BURTON, watching her {idly at first, thought 

her dressed in excellent taste, and very becom- 

ingly ; her gown was of rich material, grave in color, 
with deep shadows, and with sudden lustors flashing out 
from them in the wearer’s soft movements. But Miss Bur- 
ton’s observation was seldom content with the superfi- 
cial, and in a few minutes she was studying Mrs. Silver- 
ton with a contemptuous amusement which showed that 
in the months that they had been together she had 
learned a little of Patty. Then she reproached herself 
for the feeling. ‘‘ She believes in her own appreciation,” 
she thought, wondering how that could be, and adding, 
** at least, she half belfeves in it, and she has been kind to 
me.” The kindness referred to was not Mrs. Silverton’s 
habitual courtesy to her, for Miss Burton rendered the 
services for which she was paid ; and as to receiving 
courtesy, {t would have been hard for a bolder woman 
than Mrs. Silverton to have ventured anything else. But 
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Patty liked her companion, and found her admirable 
in just the ways in which she wanted help. The young 
lady must have had remarkable social advantages, Patty 
thought, for she had such skill in helping things to go 
cff well; she knew when to put in a few words, when 
a bright reply should be made, and had one to make, 
and when to quicken flagging interest by a keen ques- 
tion or a little spirited opposition. She was never afraid 
to set herself in opposition of opinion to the greatest 
lions of the day; and though Patty could not under- 
stand this courage, she saw that it took. Miss Burton 
kzew also how to withdraw when her duty was done, 
and prove that she was not a brilliant rival, but Mrs. 
Silverton’s satellite, one of the attractions of her house. 
This was the most valuable quality of all, and the rarest. 
Patty reasoned that she might have found the others 
elsewhere, but that the combination was unique, and she 
prized her companion accordingly all the more because 
she was 4 little afraid of something in the girl that she 
did not understand : her pride and a veiled scorn of the 
shallowness in which Patty’s soul delighted. Mrs. Sil- 
verton would have enjoyed a little sentiment thrown fn. 
When they were alone together she often talked of the 
friendships of women, but the other was strangely unre- 
sponsive ; she liked Patty, in a way, but as for belleving 
in anybody, she had resolved never to do that again. 
Once in her life she had gone to another person in perfect 
security, in childlike confidence of receiving love and the 
kind of he’p tkat such agirl would ask. Once was 
enough for a lifetime. The remembrance of what she 
had received came like a cloud of distrust between her 
and every human face. As she sat silent that day she 
was remembering her terrible struggle for bread, and 
the meeting that had resulted in bringing her to this 
house. She had answered advertisements in vain. 
Things had grown desperate ; the fight had narrowed 
down to a question merely of work for food and shelter 
of the humblest kind, and even that seemed impossible 
to find. One day, full of discomfort—there are such days 
even in June—when the city was wrapped in the mist 
of an east wind, she went Into a quaint little store on 8 
side street. A Jady was seated by one of the counters 
looking at laces. Miss Burton noticed that they were of 
beautiful quality ; this was probably a place where rich 
people made good bargains. But neither the feminine 
love for laces nor the human fondness for buying 8 
good thing cheap flashed up within her; both were 
smothered under her bitterness and her necessilles. She 
passed on further up the counter. The proprietor left 
his customer examining the diffzrent patterns, and came 
forward smilingly to her. 

‘** What can I show you to-dey, madam ?” he asked. 

A pause followed the question; the lady at the 
counter noticed it. Then the girl told her errand, and 
the man’s politeness was instantly at an end; his 
small, round eyes lost their look of interest, and put 
on a dullness, with something of a glare behind it, as 
be answered sharply in the negative and turned away. 
But despair made the seeker persist; after ail, his an- 
noyance might have made him forget something that 
would prove a chance for her. 

“Are you quite sure ?” she said, earnestly. “I can 
make up collars and other things like these you have 
here. You may have something in a few days; or 
possibly you can send me to some one who will give 
me work.” 

**T've told you once for all,” he answered ; ‘‘it’s no 
use ; you see I'm occupied. Ah! that plece, madam” 
(to kis customer), “is our very best; we imported it 
this spring, and—” 

Bat she was not listening to him, and when he found 
her attention fixed upon the applicant, he tried to 
soften his curtness by an explanation, They had s0 
mazy applications of the kind that it was really neces 
sary to be brief. Miss Burton recefved it in ellence, 
but his other listener answered : 

**Do you mean to tell me that many people like 
this young lady come to you for work ?—people that 
you know well enough are more used to buying of a 
man like you than working for him ; people that some 
loss has made look up anything to do in an emer- 
gency—tis that what you say ?” 

She spoke haughtily, at the same time holding an 
expensive plece of lace in her hand. The man did 
not forget that whether she bought it or left it on his 
counter, and with it other possible purchases, might 
depend on his answer. He told the truth, and said, 
respectfully, that it was very seldom, and, as she had 
seen, be had at first mistaken the young lady's errand. 
The color came into the girl's face; she was humill- 
ated, yet she was touched, and the look in her eyes, 
together with her dignified bearing, won Patty Silver 
ton’s heart. That it did, proved that at least a part 
of her sentiment was genuine feeling ; she could take 
up & woman's cause and believe in a truthful face 
without adventitious alds,.for she appointed an ijater- 
view with the stranger, and, after this, took her as her 
compsnin without refercnces and without further 
knowledge of the girl's history than that she had been 
thrown suddenly upon her own resources, and that 





something sad in the reason for her being so made it 
imposstble for her to speak of it. That the romance 
of the thing delighted Patty, that Miss Burton seemed 
to her envelcpad in a fascinating mystery, and might 
any day turn out to be a sort of princess, did not take 
from the kindness of the act, and the girl felt it so. 
She was thinking of this now as she watched Mrs. 
Silverton, seeming to see her again in the little shop 
where she had first met her. 

‘*You've been finding better company than we are,” 
sald a voice above her, and, looking up, she saw the 
gentleman who had just been introduced to her. 

“It was only an interlude,” she answered ; “‘ every- 
body was too pleasantly employed to talk to me.” 

**Everybody has not been too pleasantly employed 
t> want to do it,” he answered, seating himself beside 
her. 

The girl smiled and colored a little at the flattery, and 
from that time until the evening was over she found no 
opportunity for more interludes of that kind. 

At dinner her place was beside a gentleman well 
known in political life, and, whether she talked with him 
of politics or of something else, they seemed to be mak- 
ing the subject interesting, for Mrs. Silverton glanced 
at her approvingly more than once. She had said be- 
forehand : 

“I’m going to make Mr. Winters over to you. See 
if you can get any small talk out of him—he’s so pro- 
found. Or, no matter what you say so that you enter. 
tain him ; he’d take too much of my attention to-day.” 

Then they had laughed, as they often did fn the midst 
of their planning, for Patty’s harmless maneuvers 
p'aced her guests where Miss Burton’s keenness flashed 
like a calcium light upon their foibles, and both women 
enjoyed the exhibition, each in her own way: Patty, 
because it showed her how to gain the appreciation of 
the exclusive ; her companion, for the sake of amuse- 
ment. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘LEAVE ME ALONE TO WOO HIM,” 


That evening, when the guests had all gone, Patty 
seated herself beside the hearth, for it had grown chilly, 
and she had been glad of an excuse for kindling the 
wood fire that gave the touch of perfectlon to the room. 

**I'm going to watch it out,” she sald to her compan- 
fon. ‘‘I can’t find itin my heart to leave these lovely 
coals. Can you ?” 

Miss Burton could not find it in her manners, at least, 
to go away then, and sat down opposite, ready to listen 
and to talk. 

They spoke of this person and of that ; one sald that 
Mrs. A. always dressed in faultless taste, that Mrs. B did 
not know what the word meant, that Mrs. C. was too 
great a talker, and that poor Mr. D. had the most absurd 
habit of abstraction, sometimes breaking off in the mid- 
dle of his sentences and wandering away after a will-o’- 
the wisp of his fancies, to come back with an effort to 
the word he had loft his lips parted to utter. One of 
the company was too dogmatic, another too reserved. 

Patty leaned back at her ease and smiled a little ; this 
cozy chat was so restful—it did not require posing. 

‘** How do you like Mr. Geoffrey ?’ she asked. 

** He's likea bird on the wing,” answered the other. 
‘One moment he’s wilh you, and you and your subject 
are taken in at a glance keen as an eagle’s ; the next he's 
gone; & bough has swayed and caught his eye, or the 
expression of some one in the room has varied a shade. 
But you may go on talking to him just the same, for 
he'll be back again, will have overtaken you and caught 
at your meaning before you've reached the end of your 
sentence.” 

Mrs. Silverton listened with great interest. 

** Perhaps that’s it !’ she sald. 

** What ?” 

‘The reason why, much as I like him, it's harder to 
talk to him than to almost any of theother people. I’m 
nearer being at a loss for suftable things to say.” 

** The unsuitable would suit best,” answered the girl, 
shrugeiog her shoulders imperceptibly as she met Patty’s 
wondering eyes. 

‘You and I have different ways,” sald that lady, so 
amlably that her hearer felt rebuked for her secret spasm 
of contempt. ‘‘ You draw people out by opposing some- 
thing in yourself to them. I think {t must be your In- 
dividuality. But I agree withthem. I can’t help it, for 
they say things that are true and great.” 

‘** Not always great, nor even true as to abstract mat- 
ters,” 

‘* All men know more of abstract matters than women 
do,” said Patty. 

‘‘Exactly what I was sure you believed ; you’ve an 
idea that a man’s theory, or thought, must be true.” 

‘** And you take {t for granted that it’s false.” 

‘*Indeed I don’t. I only appreciate the danger of 
taking anything for granted.” 

Patty looked at her half admiringly. 

‘** How independent you are !” she said. 

Miss Burton turned her eyes from the fire to the speak- 





er’s face, and saw that Patty had branched off, as usual, 
from the matter under discussion, and was app!ying her 
words and manner to something that she had not been 
thinking of. 

‘Independent of what ?” she asked. 

“Of people’s opinions; no, not quite that, but of the 
homage men give in return for a woman's subtle defer- 
ence.” 

‘Then you buy your homage ?” 

Mrs. Sliverton drew back a little, and examined the 
speaker attentively. 

“You and I need not try to divide a hair ’twixt south 
and southwest side, Mies Burton. We both know 
enough of life to know that out of nothing nothing can 
be evolved.” (Patty had been talking with a scientific 
man that evening.) ‘‘ Earth gets its price for what 
earth gives us. Some payments are involuntary, though; 
we give because we can't help it. Ido feel respect for 
the opinions of people who have seen and experienced 
more than I.” 

‘That of course,” cried the other. ‘ But you're not 
keeping to the point; you started by saying that you 
had to pay a deliberate price for homage.” 

‘* Doesn’t one for fame, and everything ?” 

“Oh! todo something that deserves homage, that’s 
different.” 

Patty pushed the dainty foot on the fender forward 
another inch, looking at it a moment thoughtfully; 
lifted the hand in which she had been resting her ch'n, 
and studied the taper flogers one by one in a smiling 
meditation, delighting in the feminine grace that they 
represented. 

‘I don’t do anything,” she said at last, with the smile 
still about her lips, “yet people like me—all except 
you; you don't.” 

* Yes, Ido; I lfke you very well, only I don’t always 
approve of you.” 

**T'm glad,” sald the other—‘‘ glad, I mean, that you 
like me. Ive doubted it a good many times.” 

‘“You needn't. If I did not I shouldn’t take the 
pains to tell you when I thought you were wrong.” 

Mrs, Silverton laughed a little. 

“I’m older than you ” she answered ; ‘‘ perhaps I'm 
the one who knows things best. You've not outgrown 
the age of certainties.” 

‘Tam growing into some certalaties.” 

** What ?” 

‘That a good many things cost too much.” 

The girl's tone was so earnest that Patty was sure of 
having touched a deeper chord than interest in an im- 
personal question. For a minute or two she sald noth- 
ing ; then she quietly slid her chair a little nearer her 
companion’s, leaned over the cushioned arm of it, and 
laid her hand caressingly on Miss Burton’s. 

‘* You've cost me a good deal of puzzling sometimes, 
but I know you're worth it. I wonder what kind of 
things you're thinking about now ?” 

The tone was sympathetic; she thought that she had 
detected pain in the speaker’s voice. She was also 
very desirous to know what secret grief weighed upon 
her. Curlosity often lends force and speech to sym- 
pathy. The other allowed her hand to re t a moment 
under Mrs, Silverton’s, but she did not say what she 
was thinking of. 

‘If I gave up using my own judgment,” she returned, 
after a pause, ‘‘I should say that I paid too much for 
homage. 1 can't see things with any eyes but my own, 
no matter how much better other people’s may be.” 

‘* Homage {s pleasant,” returned Patty, with a stifled 
sigh of disappointment at the guarded answer. 

‘“* Very—sometimes.” 

‘* When is it not ?” 

Miss Burton did not answer, ‘When one doesn’t 
deserve it ;” she only said, lightly : 

‘You seem in a mood of investigations this evening. 
It is well that I didn’t talk with Mr. Ascott, else we 
should be hurling questions at each other like lawyers 
at a poor witness.” 

lt is strange that a person baffled in receiving a con- 
fidence {s often at that moment especially ready to give 
one, perhaps because in this way expectation is not 
entirely disappointed ; something confidential is still 
sald, though the speaker is the one who had proposed to 
listen. For a few minutes Patty sald nothing ; then she 
bent toward her companion again, with hands clasped 
over one another, this time on the arm of her own chair. 

“Some day,” she sald, ‘‘{t will not be like this with 
you ; some day you will be ready to doa great deal for 
homage, one man’s homage. Some day,” she added, 
almost in a whiszer, ‘‘ you'll be willing to kneel to be 
crowned,” 

The other turned her face away sharply. A thrill 
Mike ice ran through her veins, very different from 
Patty’s warm hope ; her eyes fell on the hands lying in 
her lap; she moved them suddenly; a face seemed 
before her that brought a softness to herown. But it 
was for oaly a moment; then she looked round again 
at the speaker, and answered, {n an impersonal tone : 

“Not until I’d been proclaimed queen; not to sue 
for my crown,” 
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“ Not literally,” answered Patty ; ‘‘ but—oh ! why do 
I talk to you’? You know nothing about it !” 

“ The best thing that researches in sclence can do for 
every-day life,” sald the girl, ‘‘is to teach us that laws 
are really immutable. Deep in the heart of things 
there’s a law against a woman suing for any such crown 
as that you’re talking of ; the law can’t be broken with- 
out bringing one’s self into contact with nature, and 
nature crushes. There's the teaching—if one need it,” 
she added. 

“TI don’t get that out of sclence,” answered Mrs. $1- 
verton ; “but if I did, and—I tell you what it is,” she 
cried, ‘if all your heart were in the winning, you would 
bend your head, I know it, before you'd been pre- 
claimed. Wait until there comes a man whom you 
love.” 

“If I loved a inan, I know that would make me 


powerless. If he came, and did not choose to stay, he 
must go.” 
‘* And you ?” 


‘*T—should occupy myself.” 

‘© You theorize well,” returned Mrs. Silverton, with a 
shade of annoyance. ‘‘ But, I say, wait.” Then she 
sat looking steadily at her companton’s face in silence. 
‘But, anyway,” she added, in a different tone, ‘I hope 
your prince will be loyal and ardent, else the world will 
go hard with you; you'll not take it easy, for all your 
pride and your occupying yourself.” 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 
‘‘ TNE BEST THING IN HIM IS HIS COMPLEXION.” 


‘* What's that you're saying about occupying one’s 
self at eleven o'clock at night?” cried a voice at the 
other side of the room. 

Both women looked toward the door as a man of 
about thirty came in. He was of medium height, Golden 
brown seemed the prevailing color with him; his languid 
eyes were darkest ; his hair, heavy mustache, and beard 
a shade lighter ; his complexion had a touch of the same 
warm hue. He had the assured air of one who knows 
that he is a handsome man—handsome according to a 
regular type ; the beauty of power and of expression {s 
unconsclous of itself. Patty turned her face over her 
shoulder and watched him as he came toward her. For 
an instant her companion saw in her eyes the confirms- 
tion of her words ; then they put on an ind{fference, and 
she welcomed him with gracious carelessness, 

‘It it’s too late for people to occupy themselves with 
anything, it’s rather late to call,” she sald, smiling up at 
him. ‘‘ I'msorry you hadan engagement to-day ; every- 
thing went off splendidly. But sit down now and help 
us watch the old day out and the new one in, as we're 
likely to do if these coals don’t stop glowing in this 
fascinating way ; we can’t lose them until they do.” 

The young man laughed. 

‘* The most original manner of economizing wood that 
I ever heard of,” he said. 

Patty laughed too. 

‘* You always turn things prosaic,” she cried ; “‘ you’ve 
sO much sense.” 

‘* An age of realism,” he answered. 

‘* Realism doesn’t mean destroying ideality ; it means 
bringing it out to sight in every-day dress, instead of the 
brocades it used to rustle in.” 

The visitor turned his eyes upon Miss Burton, who 
had not spoken before, having merely bowed to him on 
his entrance. There was a touch of superciliousness in 
his tone as, dropping his gaze upon the fire, he said : 

“ We all kaow that realism is painting things exactly 
as they are.” 

‘Mountains in photographs are always disappoint 
ing,” returned the girl. ‘‘ Artists draw them higher in 
proportion than they are, to'produce the effect of their 
real height ; the photograph dwarfs them.” 

** How do you explain it ?” 

‘© IT don’t know how, only we have to make allowance 
for something which we call ideal merely because its 
reality is beyond us. We don’t say that the moon is a 
saucer because we've never seen the other side of it.” 

Richard Waring laughed. 

‘'T believe in crediting people with good qualities that 
you don’t see in them,” he said; ‘‘the worse for me if 
my friends didn’t do it,” and be glanced at Patty con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Pray go on, Miss Burton, and give us some 
more theories ; we shall be delighted to hearthem. Isn't 
that so, Patty ?” 

‘Miss Burton knows I always like to listen to her,” 
cried Mrs. Silverton ; adding, hastily, ‘‘By the way, Dick, 
how do you happen to be here at this time of night ?” 

‘Am on my way home from Rockton’s, and, seeing 
your light, was tempted to say ‘How do you do?’ I 
knew you had a fire, you luxurious creature, and that 
you were hovering over it.” 

Miss Burton had risen ; her face was flushed, and she 
had been biting her lip hard. She was mortified to find 
that through her bitter experience and change of circum- 
stances she had not yet lost the old habit of speaking 
out her thoughts, In her reading and her long hours of 
musing on the river she had come into the knowledge 





of many things, and into consciousness that a fascinat- 
ing world of thought lay beyond her. Sho liked to 
lean over into it and touch its borders, as sometimes she 
would push her boat close in shore and gather the 
cardinal] flowers, or reach up, at risk of capsizing, and 
pull off bits of gorgeous autumn folfage from the trees 
hanging over the water. People used to like her 
thoughts, just as she made her home beautiful with her 
treasures ; or perhaps it was only because they liked her 
that they listened with so much interest. Yet she had 
sometimes seen admiration {in more than one face, and 
there had been one person who had always understood 
her. It was she who had not always understood him ; 
she who at moments had caught a glimpse of heights in 
his soul that were immeasurable, like a space of sky 
seen through rifts in the clouds, a space filled with stars, 
and silence, and God. 

She was glad, as she stood alone by her window, that 
she had not given the two downstairs all her thought, that 
she had not sald that people can never be accurately 
known without taking in that unseen side which they, 
like the moon, turn only toward the infinite. 

Half an hour later she heard the front door close be- 
hind Waring. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“ BUT MY REVENGE WILL COME.” 

The short days had come, when warm colors go from 
the earth, and when the brightness of sunrise and sunset 
{s quickly gone out of the sky, as if it slipped off from 
clouds already lined with ice. The snow had not come 
to bury the year lying dead on the fields. Everything 
of regret or dreariness lurking in the hearts of people 
wakes at such a time. 

Saltonstall found Millborough duller than {t had 
seemed to him since his first year there. He had a larger 
practice, and his interest in his profession was as great 
as ever; nothing in his father’s state made him 
especially uneasy, and the quiet pleasures that the 
place had once offered it still cffered. He had 
made up his mind years before that his life rested 
in his work. The blessedness of it and of his faithful 
spirit still wrapped him round; yet a contentment 
that had begun to fall upon him shortly before was 
withdrawn now, and something of the dreariness of 
that first winter and the old sense of endurance, though 
not the sharp pain, had come back to him. He difd not 
understand it ; but the diagnosis of his patients’ diseases 
seemed more important to him than that of his own 
mental sufferings, and he went steadily on in his trustful- 
ness, walking through the cloud until the time should 
come for it to be lifted. 

He drove so often past the places where he used to 
meet Gladys Langdon, and along the banks of the river 
which he always connected with her and her witchy 
little craft—in truth more often than was necessary—that 
he sometimes thought she was more in his mind than 
even in Edith’s, though allthe family felt her absence, 
and especially her long silence. ‘‘ Some day it must be 
broken,” he would say when they spoke about it; but 
he wished, with the others, that the ‘“‘some day” were 
here—wished it many times, too, when they were not 
thinking of her. 

He came home one morning and found on his table a 
note that had been left for him an hour before. It was 
in Featherstone’s hand, but so scrawled as to be hardly 
recognizable. 

‘* What can ie want ?” he said, with a darkening face. 

‘*T’m dying,” it ran; ‘‘ have had another seizure. I 
need you. Come to me; if your professions are worth 
anything, you will, and they shall prove profitable to 
you for once in a way at least. Watson said, when I 
gave him up for you, that if people wanted to die by 
inches they’d better have Saltonstall. I want death 
fought inch by inch ; you must do it for me. Some 
dying men have golden wishes. Come. — Yours, 
FEATHERSTONE. Your absurd condition has been 
complied with.” 

‘*Do you suppose the man {s really trying to bribe 
me ?” asked Tom, as a minute later his father looked up 
frum the note, ‘‘ or is he so inherently vicious that he 
can’t help clawing on his death-bed ?” 

‘*A little of both, probably,” sald Mr. Saltonstall. 
** Shall you go ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Doctor, meditatively ; ‘‘and take him 
as a charity patient.” 

Mr. Saltonstall laughed. 

** Do it,” he cried. ‘‘ You save pride without sacri- 
ficing your feelings of humanity.” 

In a few minutes Tom left the room to answer his 
summons, 

‘If that fellow had a larger theater,” the father said 
to himself, a sigh of regret accompanying the proud 
tenderness in his eyes, ‘‘how much he would be appre- 
clated on it! he would make reality better loved. Bat 
this one is what he needs at present, else he would have 
the other.” And the momentary regret faded from 
Mr. Saltonstall’s face, leaving the tenderness and the 
satisfaction. 

As the Doctor’s eyes fell upon Featherstone in his re- 
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clining chair, he saw immediately tbat the statement 
which summoned him had not been exaggerated. As 
he came forward, the old man locked at him narrowly, 
and then, with an effort finding an opening in the wraps 
that covered him, he pushed out his hand through it, 
watching at the same time to catch the young man’s 
expression, There was no marked change as Tom 
accepted the hand courteously ; he was the physician 
once, more, not the judge. No human being wou!d long 
have opportunity to show approval or condemnation to 
this man. But the absence of harshness in hie face 
meant something different to Featherstonc—meant that 
gold had outweighed indignation, that, Jate as it was, 
he should still have the satisfaction of finding this fel- 
low not invincible. He remembered what Tom had 
sald about not being above temptation. This proved it. 
He had refused a golden opportunity once; he would 
not scorn the small change of such a one now; anar- 
row income had made him wiser. Grim triumyh shone 
in the old man’s eyes, making them gleam with a light 
that in the pallor of his face looked unearthly. 

‘*You find me, after all, not so ill as I feared ?” he 
sald, when the Doctor had examined him, and asked a 
few questions. 

‘* Til enough,” returned the other. 

Featherstone’s hand clasped the folds of the rohe 
about him convulsively, and, leaning forward, he 
searched the Doctor’s face with a look of intense eager- 
ness which was painful tosee. Saltonstall involuntarily 
drew back a little. How differently his father would 
meet such an answer when {t came to him! how serene 
he would be in his passage to the unknown land ! 

“I can’t go,” cried Featherstone. ‘‘ Not that I'm 
afraid of nothingness, but I want to stay—-I like {t as I 
am. You must keep me here; that’s what J sent to you 
for. It shall make yourich,” he cried, as he sank back, 
half faizting. 

The look almost of horror that had come into Tom’s 
face wore off in his efforts to recover his patient, and in 
seeing him put to bed and made as comfortable as poss!- 
ble. Featherstone, reviving a litle, attempted to talk, 
but he forbade It. 

“‘ At any rate,” cried the other, ‘ you've brought me 
back once, I dare say you'll do it a good many times. 
And, yes, I'll make {t worth your while.” 

The Doctor was giving minute directions to Mrs, Som- 
ers. But at these words he turned round sharply. 

“If you want me to take care of you, you'll never say 
that last again,” he sald. ‘' I shall charge you nothing, 
any more than if you were a begger. I would not 
attend you now on any other terms.” 

** Very well,” returned Featherstone, and safd no more 
then. But he asked, as the Doctor was going away : 

“If I've any last dispositions yet to make, do you 
think I'd better send for my lawyer ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the other. Then he stood a mo- 
ment in silence, looking down at his patient, and his 
face softened with the pity that youth and health feel 
for one who has at most only a few days to live, and 
with a Ceeper pity for the man’s despair, for his going 
out of life as he had gone through it, with a disbelief in 
all goodness, human or divine, 

Featherstone looked up at him scrutinizingly, and at 
fault, as he often was here, for something of the expres- 
sion with which he had greeted him came again. 
His mind seemed to have lost its wandering propensity, 
and, in the shutting off of its other avenues of {ntercourse 
with the outside world, to have concentrated {tself upon 
a characteristic purpose. To bring Saltonstall down 
from his moral height had eome to mean to the old man 
the triumph of his own arguments and negations, and, 
since he must go out of life, he would like to go out of 
it assured of having set in motion such atriumph. As 
the Doctor turned away and left him, promising to cowe 
back in a few hours, Featherstone muttered : 

“I see. The lawyer business is satisfactory. He 
knows I won’t submit to his terms ; he expects a legacy 
bigger than his fees. There's an arrow for your heel, 
my Achilles in virtue. Shall I speed it?” He lay 
thinking. ‘‘ Yes, with my last strength,” he whispered, 
fiercely, and was still again. 
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The postal returns for Berlin in 1885, saysthe London 
‘* Times,” give the number of letters, post cards, and 
printed matter passed through the Post-Office of that 
city in 1884 at 52,500,000 and the receipts at £840 000. 
The public of Berlin complain, however, that the rate of 
postage is 10 pfennigs, or nearly double what it {s in 
other towns in the empire, and that the delivery is very 
irregular, the authorities being anxious to favor the pneu- 
matic service, by means of which a letter can be de- 
livered in about an hour for a charge of three and one- 
half pence. Although the Government has the monopoly 
of the postal service from town to town, private individ- 
uals or companies have the right to collect and distribute 
letters and papers within the limits of any one town, 
and two such companies have been started at Berlin 
within the last two years on account of the high rate of 
postage and dilatory service of the Post-Office, Both 








these companies lost money last year, 
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ART EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 
By Rip.ey Hircescocr. 


HE private art schools of New York, and the in- 
struction given to single pupils or classes by 
individual artists, need not be considered here. The 
opportunities for education in art with which it is most 
important for my readers to become familiar are those 
afforded by the Art Students’ League, the National 
Academy of Design, the Cooper Union Art School for 
Women, the Art School of the Society of Decorative 
Art, and the Metropolitan Museum Art Schools. The 
choice of schools wili be influenced by the purpose in 
studying art ; that is, whether the student takes up art 
for recreation, or as the accomplishment of an amateur, 
or with the serious intention of becoming a professional 
artist, or with a view to the application of art education 
to some industrial pursuit. There is also the question of 
expense. As to living expenses, I can only say that 
while New York is generally a more expensive living 
place than other Amerivan cities, respectable boarding: 
houses can be found where the prices are certainly 
reasonable. By boarding themselves some art students 
contrive to economize still further; but I cannot help 
thinking that this implies some risk to health and 
strength, and impaired improvement of opportunities, 
The secretaries of the various schools can doubtless fur- 
nish detailed information regarding living expenses. As 
to the cost of tuiifon, it is necessary to acknowledge 
that the highest education in New York is the most ex- 
pensive. The Woman's Art School of the Cooper 
Union is free, with certain qualifications. A certificate 
of studentship in the National Academy schools costs 
an approved applicant only $10. This certificate 
entitles the holder to free admission to the various 
classes and lectures, with the exception of the painting 
class. Here the fee is $30 for the season, from October 
until May, or $10 a month. Atthe Art School of the 
Society of Decorative Art the fees for the drawing and 
painting classes range from $35 to $50 for the season of 
eight months, and the antique class sits twice dally. A 
membership fee of $50 gives admission to any two 
classes. At the Art Students’ League the range of fees 
for the chief day classes is from $50 to $70 for attend- 
ance at one daily session during the season. There are, 
of course, sketch, composition, and other classes and 
lectures for which the fees are much less. But the Art 
Students’ League, which, as its name indicates, is an 
association of artists and students, is self-supporting 
and without endowment, and therefore the charges for 
tuition are higher than in schools helped by outside aid. 
Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in recommending the 
League to any one desirous of obtaining the highest 
academic art education which the city of New York can 
give. 

In the ten years of its existence the League has created 
an atmosphere of its own, and its spirit is progressive, 
sympathetic, enthusiastic, and very nearly approaching 
that of some of the best Paris and Munich atéliers. The 
instructors are young men, trained in some of the first 
foreign studios, and instruction with them has not be- 
come a maiter of routine and pedanticism. They are 
liberal in their views, and they aim to encourage indi- 
viduality in their pupils—a distinction for any school. 
Some of the names—Weir, Chase, Shirlaw, Sartain, 
Beckwith, Eakins, Cox, and Dewing—will be recog- 
nized by my readers. ‘‘ As the school is managed by 
students for students, mere prettiness, chie, and smooth 
finish for its own sake is not encouraged ; but each 
student is directed by the masier, and allowed to work 
in his or her direction. . . . In order to encourage in- 
dividuality, and not cramp the student, but rather teach 
him how to siudy, construction and proportion in 
drawing are considered of more importance than 
smooth outline, chiaroscuro by masses and values 
rather than the subordinate gradations carefully studied 
out; though to those who are advanced enough both 
the latter qualities are taught.” It is claimed that this 
school, ‘‘ in the varied and catholic instruction which it 
offers, and in its high standard, more nearly approaches 
a truly academic school than any other in this country.” 
The school claims, and I think justly, the best corps of 
instructors, and | believe it gives more hours of study 
from the live model than any school in America. It is 
attended by four hundred students yearly, who are re- 
quired to submit for examination specimens of their 
work in the particular line which they wish to follow. 
The League has a reading-room and small collections of 
casts, Braun photographs, etchings, original studies, 
etc. ; but neither the collections nor the studios occupied 
at present are satisfactory—something which may be 
said of ali New York art schools. Admittance to the 
League necessitates previous elementary training. With 
this, no student who intends to become a professional 
artist, or who is ambitious of advanced amateurship, 
can do better than apply to the League. The Secretary, 





W. D. Hawley, No. 88 East Fourteenth Street, will, of 
course, be consulted for the detailed information which 
cannot be given here. 

The League grew out of a social organization among 
students from the antique in the National Academy 
schools, and the latter may therefore be termed the 
parent, although there is little similarity between the 
two. The Academy is essentially conservative, and in 
the work of the students there is not infrequently to be 
seen a care for details and finish which give an objective, 
unindividual character. Such general criticism does 
not militate against the fact that much earnest work is 
done at the Academy, and some of the graduates have 
given a good account of themselves, although there are 
many more graduates of the Art League among the 
younger artists who have won recognition in the exhibi- 
tions or as illustrators during the lust few years. A 
drawing from some part of a cast must be submitted by 
the applicant and approved by the School Committee, 
but the standard for admission is lower here than at the 
League, and the drawing classes will therefore prove 
more accessible for those who have made but little prog- 
ress in their studies. The Academy has a larger collec- 
tion of casts, if I am not mistaken, than any other New 
York school, but its collection is inferior to those of 
Boston, St. Louis, and probably Philadelphia. The 
instructors are Messrs. L. E. Wilmarth and Edgar M. 
Ward ; the lectufers, Messrs. Champney and Dielman. 
That an earnest student can gain much benefit from the 
Academy schools I do not doubt, but it has seemed to 
me that these schools have shown signs of routinism 
and an unprogressive spirit. 

At the Cooper Union the Woman’s Art School, 
directed by Mrs. Susan N. Carter, has done and is doing 
a most useful work. This school offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to women “‘ who, having the requisite taste and 
natural capacity, but unable to pay for instruction, 
intend to apply the knowledge acquired in the institu- 
tion to their support elther by teaching or pursuing art 
as a profession.” A “responsible written reference 
must be given as to character, general capacity, and 
inability to pay for instruction.” The ages of admit- 
tance are from sixteen to thirty-five years. There are 
the usual academic classes, and also classes in wood- 
engraving, coloring photographs, and ‘‘crayon photo- 
graphs.” For the wood-engraving class there is a fee— 
$15 for thirty lessons—but instruction in the morning 
academic classes is free, although pupils are expected 
to furnish their own paper and pencils or colors, 
brushes, and canvas. There are afternoon classes 
for amateurs, to which admission {s secured by the 
payment of a fee. The large reading-room, an art 
library, and the collections are, of course, at the dis- 
posal ef all students. The Cooper Union School stands 
by itself im its character and purpose. It does not com- 
pete with other schools, but co-operates with them ina 
way, for its pupils are frequently advised to go to this or 
that school for the further prosecution of special studies. 
Two points should be especially emphasized. Particu- 
lar attention is given to normal teaching, an advantage 
which will be appreciated by the many young women 
who wish to study art, without incurring too much ex- 
pense, for the purpose of becoming teachers. Another 
feature of the school is that the pupils are helped to 
find ways of earning money. I therefore strongly ad- 
vise those who may be interested in the practical oppor- 
tunities of this school to apply to Mrs. M. B. Young, 
the Clerk, for circulars, or to the Principal, Mrs. Carter, 
for further information. The corps of teachers includes 
Messrs. Gifford, Low, Sartain, Weir, and Maynard, and 
the instruction is excellent. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the pressure for admission is always in 
excess of the school’s limits. I believe there have been 
700 or more applications yearly for the last two or three 
years, and of this number only about 400 could be ad- 
mitted, including paying students. The additions to 
the building may increase this number, But it is neces- 
sary to make application immediately after the opening 
of the books on March 14 if admission is desired for the 
ensuing school year. ‘‘ The school lists for the follow- 
ing October are always full before the close of the term 
on June 1.” 

The Art School of the Society of Decorative Art, the 
youngest of our public art schools, is said to have 
gained a considerable degree of success. Two clever 
young artists, Messrs. F. C. Jones and Carl Hirschberg, 
are the teachers of the academic classes, and the man- 
agers of the school are ambitious of maintaining a stand- 
ard equal to that of any school in the city. They have 
already attracted a large number of students, and I have 
no doubt that much profit may be derived from attend- 
ance upon the classes, although it is my own opinion, 
put forth for what it may be worth, that more is to be 
gained by strengthening existing schools than by found- 
jog new ones. The fee for the morning drawing and 
painting class from the living head or draped model is 
$50 for eight months, against $70 at the Art League; a 
proportion which, speaking roughly, holds good 
throughout. The Secretary is Miss Anna B. Danforth, 
No. 837 West Twenty-second Street. 





has given especial attention to technical and manual 
training, and these classes are instructed by Mr. J. Lib- 
erty Tadd, recently of the Public Industrial Art Schoo] 
in Philadelphia. This training, which includes prac- 
tical designing, modeling, wood-carving, and light metal 
work, is for children as well as for men and women. 

There are night classes at all the art schools, which 
are attended by many who are desirous of obtaining 
some knowledge of art for practical application. At the 
Cooper Union especial provision is made for such 
students. At both the Art League and the Academy 
there will be classes in modeling during the coming year. 
But the Metropolitan Museum Art School is the only 
one of those considered here which is devoted to train 
ing in what is commonly called industrial art. This 
school is intended to give ‘‘ thorough instruction in color, 
design, modeling, free-hand, architectural, cabinet, and 
mechanical drawing, and such allied fields in chased 
or hammered metals, carved work tiles, textiles, etc., 
as harmoniously combine creative art taste with prac 
tical industrial skill.” The purpose of this school, the 
development of aclass of artist-artisans, with Cellini, 
Palissy, Quentin Matsys, and perhaps Barye, as types, 
seems to me so admirable that I am tempted to empha 
size the essential identity and equal dignity of pure and 
applied art, and to encourage enrollment in the ranks of 
artist-artisans. But this will be done in enthusiastic 
language by Mr. J. W. Stimson, the Principal of the 
school. He is aided in the task of instruction by Mr. 
Olin L. Warner, perhaps the strongest of our sculptors, 
and by several specialists. The charges for tuition are 
very low. Mr. Stimson may be addressed at No. 224 
East Thirty-fourth Street. 

I have been able only to point the way for my read 
ers; but thore who obtain further informatiun in the 
lines laid down here will find that New York art schools 
offer substantial advantages. They have, I believe, the 
best teachers in the country, for American art centers in 
New York. There are art schools in Boston, Philadel 
phia, St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati, which claim 
equality with our own. And yet I would advise the 
student to come to New York, if possible, for a part of 
the course at least ; and for this advice there is another 
reason, which would be weighty even were our art 
schools far less valuable than they are. In New York 
the art student lives in something approaching an art 
atmosphere. He is brought in contact with artists of all 
schools. All the great exhibitions and picture sales are 
held in New York. There is not a week throughout 
the season without some exhibition of works of art. 
Nearly all imported paintings come first to this city. 
There are the galleries of the picture-dealers and the 
print-sellers ; there are public and private collections of 
paintings, black-and-white work, bronzes and porce- 
lains, and loan exhibitions of the choicest possessions of 
our amateurs. The narrow views, so difficult to avoid 
in a small city, are worn away by the friction of cosmo- 
politan New York. These advantages are not ap 
proached by any other American city. Our art museum 
is not what we have hoped ; no one of our schools has a 
collection of casts and photographs equal to those of 
St. Louis and Boston, and no school is so well provided 
for as regards building and endowment as the art school 
of Cincinnati. I would not be thought to fail in recog- 
nizing the merits of the Academy or of schools in other 
cities; but, after weighing the faults and virtues on 
either side, it seems to me that the pupil who goes to the 
Art Students’ League in New York for the education of 
a professional artist enjoys advantages, taking those 
within and without the school together, which cannot 
be obtained eleewhere without crossing the ocean. 


WHICH—FAITH OR SIGHT? 


AITH—what is it? ‘‘The substance of things 

hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” How 
glibly does Paul’s definition roll from the tongue! 
Have we really a clear apprehension of its meaning ? 
Are we not, many of us, like the old woman in the 
story, the view from whose windows was obstructed by 
a mass of rocks. Suddenly she was impressed with the 
passage: ‘‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-secd, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place ; and it shall remove.” It was an inspira 
tion. Faith ? Of course she had faith! She would 
prove it by praying all night for the removal of the 
mountain. With the first glimpse of dawn she raised 
the paper shade, and glanced at her ‘‘ mountain.” Gray 
and unmoved it stood, and was greeted with the ex- 
clamation : “‘ Just what I expected! It hasn’t budged 
an inch.” The old woman is a representative of a large 
number of the human family. We have faith to re 
move the mountains we are able to carry out of our 
own path. We have more faith in dry powder to re 
move obstructions than trust in God’s fatherly care and 
guidance. 

When we review our lives there are few of us who 
cannot trace the divine leading. Doors have opened 
when we least expected, disappointments that crushed 
out hope at the time we live to see were the greatest helps 
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in our development. The mistakes we have made have 
been those where we refused to see the way God opened 
for us, but have forced a passage to suit our own inclina- 
tions, to find, later, that patient waiting would have 
brought richer life and a broader influence. Faith is a 
word that we keep for use in time of deep sorrow. 
Then, when a dense blackness envelops us, we turn 
where we may get the first ray of divine comfort. But 
in our every-day affairs we trust to our intelligence, un- 
consciously refusing to wait for the light of a Father’s 
love. Oh, yes! we have faith, but we practice walk- 
ing by sight. 

In 8 novel recently published is the following conver- 
sation : 

‘« *Tt seems to me,’ she said, after a pause, ‘ people don’t 
trust God enough; they only half trust him. They always 
want to help him to arrange their affairs the way they want 
them arranged themselves.’ 

‘““* That is because they think they have affairs of their 
own that are not his affairs. When once we realize that we 
are mere agents in this world to carry out his will, we cease 
to have private plans, or property, or desires, or ambitions, 
or even affections. We act as he bids us act, and love as he 
bids us love. People may say it is not possible to do this, 
and how many have ever tried ? We who have know better. 
We know that when we are filled with his will to the exclu- 
sion of our own, and with his love to the exclusion of all 
others, this thing becomes possible. We are no longer like 
ships without compasses, obeying the impulse of every vary- 
ing breeze, and steering we know not whither, but shape 
our course under the guidance of that needle of love and 
wisdom which ever points true to the pole of Deity.’”’ 

That is just the trouble—we will not accept the pos!- 
tion of instruments in the hand of God, working, not for 
our individual purposes, but for his great object, the 
uplifting, enlightening, of the whole world. 








FURTHER USES OF GELATINE. 


By KATHERINE W. ARMSTRONG. 


LANC-MANGE {sa cool and refreshing dessert in 
warm weather, especially if served with cream 
chilled in the refrigerator. 

Two good receipts for the ordinary kind we give 
below, and some new ways of making the fancy kinds, 
that are a great improvement on the old rules. 

1st. Allow one ounce of gelatine to swell for an hour 
in one pint of cold milk, then add three spoonfuls of 
sugar, the thin, yellow rind only of two lemons, and a 
stick of cinnamon. Put over the fire, and, when just 
at the boiling point, remove it and stir in one pint of 
cream, beating it all well together, and pour into wet 
molds. One spoonful of Royal Vanilla can be used in 
the place of the lemon and cinnamon. 

2d. Break up one ounce of isinglass, and pour 
over it one pint of boiling water. The next morning 
add one quart of milk; boil slowly till the isinglass is 
all dissolved, and strain; flavor with a dessertspoonful 
of Royal Almond, add one cup of powdered sugar, and 
put into molds. 

CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE 


is made like the first rule, only omitting the flavors, 
and adding four ounces of melted chocolate just before 
removing from the fire. 

COFFEE BLANC MANGE. 


To one quart of boiling crear or milk add six spoonfuls 
of coffee, of the very best, roasted and coarsely crushed. 
Cover, and allow to infuse on the side of the fire for an 
hour; then, having swollen an ounce and a half of 
gelatine for an hour in one pint of water, add it to the 
cream, and also twelve spoonfuls of sugar. Strain 
through a fine sieve, and put into molds, This is a 
most delicious dish. It should be served from a folded 
napkin, as well as all other kinds of blanc-mange. 

ORANGE BLANC-MANGE 


is made as above, omitting the coffee, and stirring in 
one spoonful of orange flower water and one teaspoon- 
ful of Royal Almond flavor. Still another kind is made 
by adding the strained juice of four sweet oranges, and 
sweetening with blocks of sugar that have been rubbed 
upon the rinds. 

PINEAPPLE BLANC-MANGE. 


Pare carefully a fine ripe pineapple, chop finely (tak- 
ing out all the hard part of the core), and over this put 
two cups of powdered sugar. To one quart of milk or 
cream add two ounces of gelatine, swollen in a pint and 
a half of cold water. Stir over the fire till all is dissolved 
in the milk, not allowing it to boil, and then add the 
chopped pineapple, with its juice. 

BLANC-MANGE FRITTERS. 


Though this dessert does not call for gelatine, yet it 
is so very delicious we give it to our readers. It was 
obtained from one of the foremost of the professional 
chefs of the city. Into a saucepan put ten spoonfuls of 
rice flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, the thin, yellow 
rind of a lemon, finely chopped ; add, very gradually, 
a quart of milk. It must be very smooth. Now set on 
the fire, stir constantly, and boil slowly for five min- 





utes ; then add ten spoonfuls of sugar and two spoon- 
fuls of pulverized macaroons. Stir and boil ten min- 
utes longer; then add, one by one, six eggs, and stir 
till it boils again ; turn out on a large floured tin sheet, 
spread half an inch thick, and let it get cold ; then cut 
in inch squares, put in a sieve with pulverized maca- 
roons or sponge-cake, and shake the sieve, to crumb 
them all over. Just before ready to serve, put them in 
a wire basket and fry them, in plenty of clear, hot fat, 
light brown, and drain on a cloth. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, dish in pyramid form on a folded 
napkin, and serve. 








THE BASIS OF POLITENESS. 


8 there a grace more desirable than that which is the 
essence and spirit of the Golden Rule—a spirit 
which shelters ignorance from comment, while it strives 
to remove it; a spirit which seeks to make every one 
in the circle of its influence feel that they have a friend 
whose heart and mind are conservatories sheltering the 
flowers of kindliness and sympathy ? 

There is always in the heart of society a tendency to 
shine at the expense of another’s mistakes or oversights, 
many times more the fault of confusion or shyness than 
ignorance. The struggle for prominence in every field 
is very great, and society suffers by losing the calm of 
permanence. There are so many turns to the wheel of 
fortune that few circles in any city retain the same per- 
sonnel beyond a few years. The spirit of “‘ now or never” 
seems to have conquered in every field, and nowhere 
more thoroughly than in society, leaving the ambition 
to shine, to excel, the prominent motive. Women are 
the greater sufferers, for they dread to lose the smailest 
opportunity for social success, and many times sacrifice 
warm impulses for the conventionalities of the hour, the 
moment. There died recently in New York a woman 
prominent for her social position and the grace and tact 
with which she filled it. Ata fashionable reception in 
Washington, a young officer appeared with the epaulettes 
on his coat-sleeves running up and down instead of 
across. Totally unconscious of the ridiculous error, 
which gave rise to almost audible laughter, the young 
man walked about the room somewhat puzzled by un- 
called-for levity. The woman referred to sought him 
out, and, taking the officer’s arm, entered the conserva- 
tory. In a short time the officer reappeared, slightly 
flushed, but with the epaulettes properly arranged. It 
afterwards leaked out that this lady, who was hostess, 
pointed out the mistake, offered her carriage to take him 
to a tailor, and waited for his return where he left her. 
The officer afterward became prominent, but he found 
language weak when referring to his mentor. 

Manners, no matter how elegant, can never cover 
innate selfishness or ill-breeding. Good manners are 
but the expression of the impulses of good heart; a 
heart that is full of sympathy fur ignorance and suffer- 
ing. One who makes the Golden Rule the basis of inter- 
course with others never fails in the essentials of polite 
manners. 

Wealth and good manners are not synonymous; 
neither are poverty and rude manners. No amount of 
wealth can cover the blemishes of a small or coarse na- 
ture, no poverty the greatness of a generous one. 








A HAPPY BALANCE. 


"OMAN'S love for dregs has been the theme of 

many writers’ discourse, and always will be. 

That love for extravagant clothes is at the root of many 

family disturbances, financial disgraces, and the one 

from which gray hair and wrinkles spring, is acknow]l- 

edged. Yet, with all that is written, preached, and 

spoken, 8 woman without regard for her personal ap- 
pearance is never a pleasant object. 

There is a happy medium between either extreme, and 
when a woman strikes and maintains this medium she 
will find that a change is being wrought on her character. 
Take a perfect termagant, and dress her in well-fitting 
garments, suitable to the occasion, and if it is continued 
any length of time she will lose the shrillness from her 
voice and the acidity from her temper to a marked 
degree. If the slattern could be forced to bathe, 
put on clothes that would hide her physical defects and 
bring into prominence her good points, her backbone 
would assert itself, her feet learn their use, and her 
house gradually assume the proper framing for the 
jewel. 

If little children could be always cleanly and com- 
fortably clothed, there would be fewer inmates in the 
reform schools. If from their infancy girls were so 
dressed that their clothing created no comment, that they 
accepted their clothes as they do the air they breathed, 
as being a necessity to life, and, while becoming and har- 
monious, even their beauty be accepted as naturally as 
the beauty of a flower, clothes would be simply an acci- 
dent, not an event, in life. Take a giddy girl and dress 
her in conspicuous colors, with a broad-brimmed hat 
set back on her head, and you simply emphasize her 
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weakness. Dress the same girl in quiet colors, simply- 
made dresses, and bonnets that are more for use than 
ornament, and her manner will be subdued, if not quiet. 
Take a girl devold of self-assertion, a girl who has but 
faint individuality, and you can supply a certain amount 
of both qualities by dressing her so that her clothes have 
an individuality. Any observer will detect this moral 
influence of clothes who watches closely the manners of 
women in public places. An overdressed woman will 
have a self-conscious air that shows she values herself 
for her clothes. The prominence she attains is due to 
exterfor, not interior, exceilences, and she knows It 
well. Two-thirds of the aggressiveness that is the 
eccasion of criticism is the result of poor clothes, A 
woman asserts herself in her manner because she is 
hidden under poor or unsuitable attire, and her standard 
is clothes, not manners. Two women sat in an elevated 
railway train. They knew nothing of the city, and were 
anxious, though they tried hard to appear at ease. An- 
other woman overheard them querying where they 
were, and how far it was to —— station. She told them. 
They accepted the inforiation without even a nod of 
thanks. The day was warm ; both wore winter dresses, 
were hot and dusty. The woman who gave the infor- 
mation was dressed suitably for the day, was ealm and 
cool. From the standpoint of the anxious sisters an 
acknowledgment of the courtesy would have indicated 
that they acknowledged a superiority. This would 
have been too much for the independent American 
spirit. 

We laugh at this, that we term a woman’s weakness, 
Weare driven, some of us, to the other extreme, and try 
to show our strength by ignoring such trifles as well- 
fitting clothes, suitable to time and season ; we go further, 
and show our indifference by ignoring the niceties of 
clean and dainty neckwear, but In doing this we sacri- 
fice a desirable rest and repose. Dress should clothe a 
personality, not hide it. A woman's clothes should 
always be an expression of herself. 

Would Horace Greeley’s influence have been less if 
the world knew him as a man not conspicuous for solled 
linen and sp tted garments ? He wou!d have been that 
much nearer a perfect man had neatness been an instinct. 
Carelessness is the expression of a lack, not the result of 
an abundance. 

Mothers and teachers should be careful never to 
offend the developing seuses by a neglect of the essen- 
tials of an agreeable outward appearance. 











Batus.—The value of regular habits in food, cloth- 
ing, and bathing cannot be overestimated, and this 
fact is being noticed and acted upon by people who 
value good health and recognize its value in the bust- 
ness Of life. 

The old fear of cold-water baths is yielding to a more 
intelligent conception of their action as a stimulant and 
invigorator. A prominent physician, recently writing 
on this subject, says, in speaking of special baths and 
their uses : 


‘The practice of systematic daily sponge-bathing is one 
giving untold benefits to the followers. Let a person, not 
over strong, subject to frequent colds from slight exposure, 
the victim of chronic catarrh, sore throats, etc., begin the 
practice of taking a sponge bath every morning, commenc- 
ing with tepid water in a warm room (not hot), and follow- 
ing the sponging with friction that will produce a warm 
glow over the skin, and then take five minutes’ brisk walk in 
the open air. See if you do not return with a good appetite 
for breakfast. After having used tepid water for a few 
mornings, lower the temperature of the bath until cold 
water can be borne with impunity. 

“The daily cold sponging of a sensitive throat or lungs 
will often result most satisfactorily if persistently and con 
scientiously followed. The cold, ante breakfast sponge 
bath should, however, be avoided by the weak person and 
the ones whose lungs are already diseased, as the reaction 
following might not be strong enough to prevent colds which 
might hasten fatal results. Another use of the cold bath is 


to induce sleep, by calling the blood to the surface ; the 
congested brain is relieved, and sleep comes in consequence, 
It is on this principle that the winding of the leg in a cold 


wet cloth proves so efficacions in provoking sleep.” 


Summer Work.—A pretty sofa pillow cover can be 
made of pongee silk, on which a simple design {is out- 
lined. Gather the corners and tie with a bunch of narrow 
ribbons. 

This pretty work-box is described by the ‘‘ American 
Queen :” Line a square cardboard box with blue satin, 
cover the sides with the same material, and the lid and 
foundation with black satin. The lid can be embroidered 
and fitted with a cushion. The cornflowers are worked 
in satin stitch with blue silk, the stamen {n knotted stitch 


with yellow, and pointe russe with red. The calices, 
worked with green silk in satin stitch, are also strapped 
across with brown silk. Tle sprays, tendrils, and 
leaves are worked with olive and brown silks in over 


cast and satin stitch. The sewing on of the cover of the 
lid is hidden by a leaf-shaped ruching of satin ribbon. 
A loop of blue satin ribbon is arranged under the lid for 
the purpose of raising it. 
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T.GRILETTES. 


By Jonn Preston TRUE 


OMEWHERE I have read a funny little rhyme 
which contains more truth than poetry ; namely— 
“ Se, natural'sts observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite "em: 
And so proceed ad tijinitum.” 
So true is it that it is no surprise to find counterparts of 
life in the most diverse situations. In India, fcr instance, 
before gunpowder days, the tiger, panther, and leopard 
roamed through the dente jungles more feared by 
the other inhabitants than man ; and in this little pool 
among the rushes, s0 calm and peaceful to all seeming, 
shadowed by trees and unruffied by breeze-—in this pool 
are living creatures more to be fearcd, more dangerous 
to the other inmates, than ever tiger was to his acquaint- 
ances ; snd so I call them tigrilettes. 

See ! here is one. Not there by the lily.pade, but here, 
right by that floating leaf. D> yousee him ? Do yousee 
that little black head with the blunt rose and beady 
eyes just above the water? Did you think that it wasa 
atick, or anold knot? Well, itfaneither. Look again, 
closer ; see the shadowy, ova! form below the surface, 
sad, if your eyes are keen, perhaps you can see four 
broad legs and a stumpy tall, all radiating from that 
evel ; and at Jeast you can see the ripple around it now. 
It fen’t the wind that drives him along 80 steadily. 
Why, where isha? Gonebelow, to besure. That was 
one of the shyest, wariest of swimmers; one of the 
turtles. If you had got nearer you would have found 
that he had a smooth shell, olive-green wiih pale yellow 
stripes across it; while underneath a multitude of 
brighter stripes, like tcngues of flame, make gay tbe 
patrow strip that joins the shells. But to get near is 
the d'ficulty | I have seen them drop from a log long 
befere my boat came within eunshot. 

These turtles eat almost everything living in their 
neighborhood. I have had them bite a hook baited 
with worms, with clams, and with small fish. I even 
caught one who had taken a mouthful of leather boot 
asl was wading by. I don’t know how he liked the 
boot, but he made a hole in it, and wet my foot. 

Such beirg the case, you can imagine the trouble that 
a lively turtle would make fora colony of lazy polly- 
wogs. Ifthe latter had more brains there would be 
more of it, but they are not the wisest things that swim, 
and, as an old sea captain once said of a reckless yacht- 
ing party, ‘“‘ They fears nothin’ ’cos they knows nothin’.” 
So they close up the gaps, and keep on swimming in 
droves and to all poin's of the compass at once until 
they run against the bank. 

A splash—oh yes, I know him! That is the ancient 
maud-turtle that dwells here, with his two upper shells in 
plates at different angles, and the Jower shell a checker- 
board. That is our mud turtle. He is a great traveler, 
much given to taking long tramps by himeelf across the 
meadow, only to be picked up by some one and brought 
ignominiously back to the pool sgain. He had a name 
once, and a date, carved upon his lower shell ; but the 
friction of so mueh travel has in course of time worn it 
down s0 smooth that it cannot now be read. Once he 
was gore fora long period. More than a mile away was 
a reservoir, like a flooded cellar with a roof to it, where 
water was stored and conducted by pipes to the engine- 
house of the railsoad. Looking in one day, I found my 
missing turtle floating about upon a board, so soundly 
asleep that he never waked while I clambered down the 
stony walle until I caught him. Then he gave a great 
start and scramble, when it was too Jate, ending in a most 
disgusted hiss as he grumptly withdrew ss deep into his 
shell as he could get, with an air that said as plainly as 
words how discontented he felt over the question of re- 
moval ; and utterly declined to listen to any arguments 
upon the question. Somehow, one feels a sort of pity 
for aturtle. Yet they live happy lives, 1 think, upon 
the whole. No one expects celerity from them. Few 
reflect thet they are more alive with feelings, joys, and 
sorrows than the cypress knot on which they love to 
rest. To sleep in the sun, undisturbed, seems to be the 
height of their ambition ; and happiness main]y consists 
in having but few wants. 

But here is something more to the point—for we must 
get back to our subject again. Did yousee that quaint- 
locking insect backing upward toward the surface ? Do 
you see how long and tapering his slender body is, with 
the weak little legs close to his head together? Did you 
remark, while the feathery gill at the tail was taking in a 
supply of air, what a peculiarly unamiable expression 
the flat head at the other end has, as it eecms to sean the 
bottom meditatively, with the two great sickle-ehaped 
jaws slightly apart, ready for a bite ? 

Bite they ean, beyond the shadow of a doubt, and as the 
wave of a passing pollywog disturbs his equanimity the 
jaws fly open wider, with s menacing gesture, as though 





to say, ‘‘ Just wait till I fill my air-tank, and then see !” 
And down he goes through the water, with his long body 
straightened out and the little legs twinkling beneath 
him, absurdly inadequate compared to the rest of his 
equ'pment, but blessedly eo from the pollywog point of 
view : yet, sure is he to overtake some heedless tadpole 
sooner or later, and those mammoth tusks show that 
they have another use than that of being ornamental. 
Did ever a tiger show such savage eagerness of clutch ? 
And those tusks are hollow, and through them our fero- 
cious friend sucks the life juices from his victims. 
Sometimes two of them will meet quite unawares, and 
the backward jerk that each one gives can be compared 
to nothing so much as a back somersault—such dislike 
have they for each other’s society. 

They are not all alike; any one can see that. This 
one, for instance, has his head set right on his shoulders, 
no more neck than a prize-fighter has ; big, burly look- 
ing, a very ruffianinexpression. That one is altogether 
more delicate in constitution, with a slender body and a 
neck, and a longer, narrower head, and a dainty way of 
swimming that would seem to make a distinction be 
tween himself and his villainous trother which would 
be about equivalent to that between a full-grown pirate 
and a slim-fingered pickpocket ; ‘‘as mild a mannered 
man as ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” But it {fs 
only a question of size and opportunities with them 
both. It is well that they are mutually slow. 

But what was that? Did you see that turtle shaped 
beetle rise to the surface, pause fora breath, with his two 
red-feathered swimming legs poised like a boatman’s 
oars for a space, and then see him suddenly start and 
row away again with renewed energy, and as hastily as 
though he were going for a doctor? Did you mark the 
silvery bubble of air that his breathing apparatus in his 
tail carried with him? How swiftly he swims up and 
down, right and left, with rapid strokes and turns, until 
he {s out of breath, and then makes another rapid rise to 
the surface fora fresh supply ! 

The dark green coat is so glossy, the motions are so 
swift, that you would hardly think that there was any 
relationship between this beetle and our yellow-white, 
murderous friend of the long tusks, would you? But 
there is ; and our beetle—which is called a Dytiscus, by 
the way, from a Greek word meaning a diver—was once 
one of these slow swimmers himself. What! that inno- 
cent-looking bug? Hum! innocent, indeed! Catch 
him ; look at his fiery eyes; look atthe massive jaws 
so snugly curled inward—and keep your fingers care 
fully away from their immediate nelghborhood, or you 
will find cause to revise your opinions as to the question 
of yourcaptive’s innocence. As well think yonder dragon- 
fly knows nothing about killing mosquitoes, instead of 
nearly eating his weight per day—including files. Why, 
I placed a dyitiscusina ‘ttle aquarium once, before I 
knew much about the habits of ‘‘ water-bugs” in general 
and this one in particular, and next morning I found 
about half the minnows dead, with their sides gashed and 
scored as though a miniature wild boar had been wreak- 
ing vengeance on them for his imprisonment. In this, 
their grown-up form, they are a deal more dangerous 
than before they took the beetle shape, for they are just 
as hungry, stronger by far, and infinitely swifter. A 
good, healthy dytiscus can outswim, outfight, anything 
of its inches in the pond, and be depended on to eat it 
up afterward as a beginning of breakfast, barring the 
solld parts. Whether it could be depended on to mas 
ter a turtle of equal weight might be questioned, but I 
have no doubt of it in the least. They are always hun- 
gry, always in a desperate hurry, save only when at the 
surface for air, and even then they seem to rest head 
downward, as though scanning the bottom for general 
information before making their next raid, as a hawk 
floats ceaselessly high in the heavens and watcbes the 
ground below by square inches in search of mice ; 80 
this little water hawk. 

And that brings to me another accomplishment. 
Some day he gets tired of the same old knots, the same 
clumps of rushes, the same muddy flavor of the polly- 
wogs, and begins to wonder whether those in other 
ponds are not a trifle more to his taste; perbaps some 
other little lake may have iron in its waters or be other- 
wise toned medicinally, and he thinks that a tonic 
would be beneficial ; possibly a pool shaded by willows 
instead of pines, and carpeted with willow leaves, may 
by their infusion make the tadpoles more piquant, and 
so add a special exhilaration to the chase; or, again, he 
may have paid such constant attention to the dwellers 
in his own pool as to thin them out, and make more 
exercise for him than is needful to increase a particu- 
larly well-developed appetite which needs no bracing, 
while such as are left have been steadily growing large 
and tough, not like those tender morsels to which, if he 
has a memory, he can turn back with regretful mind. So 
some fine night he makes up his mind to travel out into 
the wide world, beyond his little world where he has 
reigned supreme, and, after the sun has sunk beyond the 
hills and the red flush is out of the summer sky, out he 
climbs upon some knot or lily-pad, shakes the water from 
his glossy back, reste a moment, then something wonder- 
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ful happens. Down through the center of the back, which 
seems so solid, an unsuspected seam appears, the whole 
back lifts like a pair of hinged lids, and gauzy wings 
spread themselves from the recess. Higher he stands 
upon his legs, and higher as the wings begin to flatter 
and beat the sir ; then up he rises, rises, rises, and goes 
booming away, like a bat, through the darkness, across 
the fields in search of other pools. His eyes, made to 
see through often murky water, are quite as useful ina 
murky night; and if no soft- feathered, filtting owl out 








“hunting sights him and cuts short his red career, if no 


bright light dazzles him and leads him astray to blindly 
hammer himeelf against the filnty glass, some other pool 
will strike his fancy, and the rising sun will see him 
following his sharky instincts among the tadpoles, and 
among the infant mosquitoes waging inextingulsha ble 
war. 








THE STORY OF LEE-TY. 


By Ex.izaBeEtH CUMINGS 


RIDICULOUS old hen, who didn’t understand her 

place or her duties, crowed three times with her 
head turned away from the house ; which Hong-Wing, 
the cook, sald was a sign of unusual good luck to some 
member of the family ; but he prudently chopped her 
head off, lest she should take @ notion to turn it toward 
the house and crow—an act which he sald would bea very 
bad sign indeed. A tulip the gardener had been forcing 
opened a delicate pink cup, and some one saw swallows 
fitting about the garden ; and, with all these signa fore 
telling happiness, it {s not wonderful that, one morning, 
while Sing Fu was busy over his books, a servant should 
put his head into the door, and say, “‘ Great joy, honor 
able young master! You have a bandsome baby 
brother.” 

When Sing Fu saw the baby, he thought it very ugly ; 
and when, as babies sometimes will, it gave a cross little 
cry, he said, gravely, ‘It is like a little monkey.” 

“Oh, my son, Iam ashamed of you !” cried his father, 
greatly shocked ; at which the wormwood bush In Sing 
Fu’s heart put forth many bitter blossoms. 

Slog Fu was a plump boy of ten, and his father was 
Viceroy of Fuhkien snd Chelskien, great provinces in 
the eastern part of China. His home was in the City of 
Foochow, on the river Min. A great many officlals live 
in this city, and at an entertainment given not long be- 
fore in S!ng Fu’s honor the Viceroy had observed Wau, 
the Governor’s son, and had praised him for his studi- 
ousness and courteous manners. This pra'se was the 
seed of the wormwood bush, for Sing Fu secretly wanted 
all of his father’s praises himself. 

That afternoon, when he was through with his leseons, 
Sing Fu went out in the garden, feeling very much out 
of sorts. But the sunshine was delightful, the jon- 
quils were blossoming, and he soon was so happy he 
skipped slong hippity-hop. Fifi, his little yellow dog, 
ran after him, and was as good company as he knew 
hew to be; but, after all, with the best intentions, a dog 
cannot do many things a boy needs to have done for 
him ; as giving advice, for instanee. After a time Sing 
Fu sat down on one of the rocks that bordered the 
fountatn, and divided a cake he had between Fifi and 
the mandarin chicks. The wormwood bush softly 
shook itself, and up into his head went bitter thoughts 
like these: ‘‘ I wonder if papa and mamma would care 
if I should be lost. I am the oldest son, but if 1 were 
gone number two would be made oldest son. I wonder 
if papa thinks I’m as nice as Wau. I wonder if Uncle 
Sun Loo would care if I was lost. I’d llke to go’way 
off, and then come back without being seen, and find out.” 
The walls were high that {nclosed the gardens, but in 
one place the wall had crumbled a little, and might be 
scaled by the help of the orange trees near. The next 
garden was a very large one, and belonged to the poet 
Sema. But, beautiful as the place was, he stayed there 
very little save in winter, for his country house had 
gardens still finer. Not content with his fameas a poet, 
Se-ma wished to be known as a scientific man, and was 
very much interested in gardening, and the digging of 
wells. His city garden contained three fine wells, and a 
fourth one had been begun, but it was in an out-of-the. 
way spot, and the work was given up after twenty feet 
had been dug without finding a trace of water. It had 
not been filled up; «ic» bamboo poles had been Jaid 
over the opening, ar: over them had crept vines, which 
in turn were hidden by a fine clump of oleanders. 

To go away so far he would never be found, or even 
not be found before dinner, had not entered into Sing 
Fu’s head. Distance and time were short to him. But 
he suddenly determined to climb over the low place in 
the wall, and hide in Se-ma’s garden—till—well, some- 
body found him. He gained the break in the wall un- 
observed. Fifi watched his ascent in silent surprise, but 
when he gained the top vented his disapproval in shrill 
barks, at which Sing Fu hurriedly sprang into the green 
thicket below him—and went down---miles, it seemed to 
him. Bright lights flashed before his eyes. He thought 
heavy blows were rained upon him, and then he knew 
no more, 
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It was with a vague sense of weariness and pain that 
he drifted back to life. Over him bent the family doc- 
tor and his father. His Uncle Sun Loo, and his kind 
tutor, Shing Te, were not far away. ‘‘Do you belleve 
he will live ?” asked the Viceroy, in a broken voice, 
that made Sing Fu’s heart ache. 

‘‘T—think so,” sald the doctor, in the tone doctors 
use the world over, and which saves their credit whether 
the sick person lives or dies, ‘‘I—think so. The con. 
tusion on the occiput occasions me the most uneas!- 
ness,” Sing Fu was terribly frightened by these words. 
‘*Oh dear, something awful has happened to me,” he 
thought, ‘and I’m going to dle.” But the fiery liquid 
the doctor dropped into his mouth brought him out 
of the faintness of his fright, and he opened his 
eyes, looking so like himself that hfs father cried out 
for joy, and Uncle Sun Loo could scarcely restrain a 
sob. 

Sing Fu’s left arm was broken and badly brulsed. 
There was a deep cut over bis right eye, which would 
leave a scar he would bear his lifetime, and the back of 
his head, which the doctor had called ‘‘the occiput,” 
had a big blue bruise on it, and altogether he was so 
shaken up, and sore, he was very glad to lle in bed for a 
few days, though he had only shamed and sorry thoughts 
forcompany. Buton the third day, when it began to be 
t:resome to be shut up. and he was just on the p»lat of 
sobbing, Uncle Sun Loo came in just when he was 
never expected, viz., in the middle of the afternoon, 
and in his hand was a big Chinese story book, out of 
which he read the following story. 

‘*Once upon a time there lived in Canton a wise man 
named Kek-ssy. Some people said he could tell what 
was going to happen, and it {s quite certain he could 
tell what had happened very well indeed. By looking 
at old people he could guess almost exactly what their 
lives had been by their wrinkles. He was also a great 
physician, and people came to him from a great dia- 
tance te be healed. One day ore of the great msndarins 
of the province brought te him his oldest son, a Jad 
about twelve years old. ‘ Honorable doctor,’ rad the 
father, sorrowfully, ‘ bebold my son’s eyes! His sight 
seems perfect, but something is wrong, and the trouble 
affects his mind.’ 

‘The lad’s eyes seemed covered with a thin green film, 
and the corners of his mouth drooped, fo he had a very 
singular appearance. 

‘“*Ab! it is a trouble of the heart, It wil take time,’ 
sald Kek-say, gravely. 

‘**«Time and money sre nothing,’ said the father ; 
‘only cure him.’ 

“« About the doctor's house was a very spacious garden 
in which his patients exercised, and {in one corner, where 
it was never touched by the gardener, and s0 was a 
thicket of nettles, thistles, bamboo briers, and thorn 
trees, was a tiny pavilion in which was a very curious 
box. The doctor had iuvented it after many years of 
study and thinking, and he often declared that he owed 
to it his most wonderful cures. It was of olive wood, 
was round, and had a top of transparent shell. When 
one looked {nto It, it was like looking into homes and 
discovering the secrets of many hearts. 

‘‘ Lee ty, when he gazed into it, saw only boys distinct- 
ly, but an old chancellor who was under the doctor’s care 
declared he saw only old men. Every day Lee-ty had 
to spend an hour gazing into it, and he saw boys learn 
ing to do every sort of work. Some lalk»red so hard 
great drops of sweat stood on their foreheads. Many 
had to do repulsive labor. Many had lost one or both 
of their parents. Some were harshly treated, many 
suffered from hunger and cold, and many were deformed. 
A merry-hearted lot the boys were, but there was not 
one who did not want to change something in his life, 
and who was not happlest when he forgot himself and 
labored to make others bappy. Leety would have 
liked to sit gazing into the box all day long, but there 
were mapy others who needed {ts beneficial effects and 
the influence of the alr in that corner. So he went 
to the flower garden and worked an hour under the 
gardener’s direction, then he went to the doctor's recep- 
tion-room and witnessed the cleansing of sores und lanc- 
ing of swellings, and heard stories of suffering, till he 
almost forgot he was a patient himself. 

‘* When he had been with the doctor about a year his 
eyes seemed cured, But the doctor, like the wise man 
he was, gave different advice to the rich from that he 
gave tothe poor, There’s no use in telling the earth- 
worm to fly, but money will buy a firejunk. So he 
told the father that, while Lee-ty was almost well, he 
might have a relapse, but that a year of travel would 
make his cure complete. Lee-ty did not want to go, 
and felt so bad his eyes began to look green again, but a 
berth was to be taken for him on an English junk, or 
steamer. His father provided him with clothes for 
every sort of climate, and the doctor gave him a box 
of ointment to rub on his eyes whenever the junk was 
in port. The captain had him under his special care, 
and Lee-ty had only to write his poetry exercise and to 
learn his lines frem Confucius, The rest of the time 
he could read or play,” 





‘** You safd you’d take me on board of a fire junk,” 
sald Sing Fu, in an injured tone, 

** And so I will, with any six boys you will name,” 
said his uncle, kindly. ‘‘ Only you must get well first, 
for one can’t dance on a wooden leg —Lee-ty bad a 
very delightful tlme, for he visited North and South 
America, and many of the ports of Europe, and as he 
had come to have grcat falth fn Dr. Kek-say’s skill, he 
never failed to use the olntment to give himself clear 
sight whenever the junk was in a harbor ; and what do 
you think he saw everywhere ?” 

‘I give it up,” cried Sing Fu. ‘‘That’s a bad place 
to stop, dearest uncle.” 

“T know it. Well, he saw a continuation of the sights 
he had seen in the doctor’s box. The boys looked 
different, and spoke strange languages, but each one 
had something to do or bear that was hard, or that he 
thought was hard, and each one was happiest when he 
forgot himself.” 

‘*T haven’t anything very hard to do except my 
poetry exercise,” sald Sing Fu, in a low voice. 

‘*That’s not an easy task,” sald Uncle Sun Loo, smil 
ing. ‘* That is, if one {s not a poet.” 

Sing Fu was happy at these words, for if there was 
anything he hated it was making rhymes. 

‘* When the steamer, or fire-junk, was almost In eight 
of Canton,” continued Sun Loo, ‘‘ a terrible storm arose. 
Then, as never before, appeared all the blessings and joys 
of his life before Lee-ty. Not a boy whom he had 
watched in the magical box or whom he had seen in 
foreign Jands had such a lovely heme, euch tender 
friends, such opportunities as he now saw he had. At 
last Grandmother Ma-chu ? remembered the sailors and 
awoke ; her son Favorable Wind Ear * awoke also, and 
the typhoon’ began to die away. Then woke up 
Thousand-Mile Eye‘, and, looxing afer off to the north. 
east, he caused the clouds to scatter and disclose the 
mouth of Pearl River. It was not long after that Lee-ty 
was clasped In the arms of his friends, well, as clear- 
sighted as any boy in the world. 

‘** Wise and illustrious healer, I will tell you how the 
eye disease began,’ he sald to the doctor when he went 
to see him. ‘The boy next door had a longer queue, 
and one of his teeth was loose. Then I had a little 
brother, and my mother epent more of her time with 
him than she did with me ; and my cousin was given a 
gold ring ; snd—’” 

‘That story’s all made up,” exclaimed Sing Fu, In a 
queer voice. 

“Do you think so, my nephew ?” 

‘Em, yes—you mean me—you think—lI've had the 
green eye,” burst out Sing Fu. ‘‘ But I'm not so mean 
that seeing other boys having bad times makes me feel 
better.” 

‘Tt does us good to know that in every life there js 
sorrow, and that when we suffer we are only bearing 
the lot of all,” said Uncle Sun Loo, kind)y. Then, with 
many tears, the whole story of the wormwood bush 
was told. 

‘* And you guessed it !” crled Slog Fu. 

‘‘T have my eyes open. A man who observes himeelf 
soon learns to read men,” said Sun Loo, gravely. 








A NEW FLOWER MISSION. 


HE two children put the baskets down by the fence, 
and played tag unti] they were tired. Then they 
waited in the shade of the bushes for the others to come 
from the woods, where they had gone to gather ferns 
and moss. Alice was afraid of cows, and the distant 
clang of their bells told her that a number of them were 
roaming about. Harry bad stayed with her for company. 
‘They cannot send the flowers to Africa, Harry,” 
sald Alice, ‘‘for they would all fade; and they are not 
very pretty when pressed.” 

‘‘Let’s ask Aunt Kate when she comes back ; she 
will know,” sald Harry. 

Just then there was a shout from the woods, as Aunt 
Kate and the gentleman who would be Uncle Will 
before Christmas, with the larger children, came in 
aight, leaded with ferns and mosses. This was Wednes 
day morning, and Harry and Alice, as well as Aunt 
Kate, were so busy tying the bunches of flowers and 
alrangivg the ferns in baskets made of bark and cov 
ered with moss that they did not have time to ask the 
question, ‘‘ What is done at the Mission with flowers ?” 

After breakfast the next morning Aunt Kate invited 
the children for arow. Almost as soon as they were in 
the boat Harry asked: ‘“‘ Aunt Kate, what is a flower 
mission ?” 

A look of surprise was followed by a shout of laugh- 
ter and the exclamation, ‘‘ You little heathen !” 

An angry flush rose fn each child’s face, and Alice 
sald : 

‘*My mamma says it’s not polite to laugh at peoples, 
and we aren’t heathens. We go to Sunday-school, and 
sometimes to church.” 


2 Grandmother Ma-chu—the goddess of sailors; Favorable 
Wind Ear, * Thousand-Mile Eye, her sons, 
% Typhoon means—big wind, 





‘I beg your pardon, but it {s so ridiculous for you 
not to know what the flower mission is, when your own 
mamma isone of its most active members. It is too 
absurd ! Never mind, dearfes, aunife will tell you all 
about it. ‘‘ You know in the city there are a great many 
people who have never seen the country, never can see 
it. Many people are in hospitals, sick, during this warm 
weather ; some {n prisons. Now, tho flowers that you 
picked yesterday will be sent to these people; and do 
you not think that it will make them happier to have 
bright flowers near them? You know how you enjoy 
them when you are in the city ; and next summer you 
can begin earlier, and send many more than you have 
this year.” 

Alice had been growing more and more interested, 
and, leaniog toward Harry, she said, ‘‘I think it’s 
lovely, Harry. Don’t you! 

Harry nodded, but he evidently had another thought 
rupning through his curly head. 

‘* What fs it, Harry ?” 

** Aunt Kate, a great many people In the country do 
not have flowers. I don’t believe that Mrs. Brown has 
had a single flower this summer. She’s been so busy 
cooking.” 

‘* You blessed boy !” said Aunt Kate, kissing the brown 
hand that lay within her reach. 

‘Or Miss King, Aunt Kate. You know she says she 
cannot walk far, and I don’t belleve she’s had a single 
flower. We sent them all to the city, that we picked,” 
sald Alice, in a remorseful tone. 

The children did not know what was the matter with 
Aunt Kate—her eyes were full of tears—or what she 
meant when she sald, ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings.” 

Ina few minutes she sald, ‘‘ Children, you shall ba 
missionaries, and begin to-day.” 

Taking the oars, she rowed to the stone wall near the 
meadow, where golden-rod and ox-eyed daisies nodded 
welcome to every visitor. 

‘* Pick as many as you can, children, and take them 
home with you fer Mrs. Brown and Miss. King.” 

Carefully the chilren picked, refusing every blemished 
or imperfect blossom. Aunt Kate walked down to the 
edge of the wood and picked the leaves of the mountain 
laurel. 

In a liltle while Harry and Alice appeared at Mrs. 
Brown’s kitchen door with two lovely bunches of golden 
rod and yellow daisies, whose rich color was made more 
beautiful by contrast with the dark laurel leaves. 

‘* Here, Mrs. Brown, we picked these for you, ‘cause 
you haven’t time,” sald Alice, sweetly. 

Mrs. Brown, red and worrled, turned from the hot 
stove with a half frown.’ One look at the two children 
with their offering drove the frown away. 

“Bless you! I hatn’t had a chance to look at golden 
rod thissummer. I thought last night, after the dishes 
were washed, I’d give a good deal to yet one look at 
the lake meadow lot. I knew it must look like a field of 
gold.” All this time she was busy getting out the b'g 
blue pitcher, which she put on the pine table near the 
window. ‘‘ it doesa body good tolook atthem. Thank 
you, children,” she said, patting them on the shoulder. 

When the boarders came in to dinner that day, lit- 
tle bunches of flowers were beside each plate. And 
everybody sald they had enjoyed that dinner better than 
any they had had since they came. 

Right after dinner Saturday, Aunt Kate, with Mr. 
Wil and the children, went away in the wagon, without 
saying anythiog about where they were going. When 
they returned, quite late, every ono knew something 
important was going to happen. 

Sunday morning Aunt Kate and Mr. Wil] came fn to 
breakfast all ready for church, and right after were 
driven toward the church. When the bell rang cut for 
morning service, and the people came in sight over 
the hills, Aunt Kate and Mr. Will stood in the 
pr reb, 

“I wonder what tue veople will say,” said Aunt Kate. 

The first one to come was old Unele Ephraim and 
Aunt Sally, his wife, from the poorhouse. Aunt Sally 
stepped into the door first, but turned, with a bewildered 
look, toward Uncle Ephralm : 

‘* Why, Eph, look at the pulpit !” 

Sure enough, the bare wooden desk was hidden under 
amass of lovely golden flowers, while the ugly stand, 
with its glass of water, was a mass of ferns, with here 
and there a white daisy peeping through, as if surprised 
to fiad itself shut out of sunlight. 

Aunt Kate waited for Harry and Alice, who came in 
just before the bell stopped ringing. Aunt Kate took 
them up the wooden stairs to the choir, and when they 
saw the pulpit and stand an awestruck look passed 
over each face, and ‘* How lovely !” came in 4 hushed 
whispar from two excited children. 

‘** Your flower mission, darlings ! And we will keep it 
up while we stay, both here and at the house.” 

‘* We will, auntie!” And the two little votces joined 
the congregation in singing, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,” as it never was sung in Barronville 
before, 
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SUNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for September 12, 1886.] 
John xvi., 5-20. Revised Version. 

But now I go unto him that sent me; and none of you asketh 
me, Whither goest thout But because I have spoken these 
things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. Nevertheless I 
tell you the truth ; It is expedient for you that I go away : for if 
I go not away. the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
go, 1 will send him unto you. And he, when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgement : of sin, because they believe not on me; of righteous- 

ess, because I go to the Father, and ye behold me no more; of 
jadgement, because the prince of this world hath been judged. 
I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth: for he shall not speak from him- 
self ; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he speak : 
and he shall declare unto you the things that are to come. He 
shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare i¢ 
unto you. All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine: 
therefore said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall deciare it 
unto you. A little while,and ye behold me no more ; and again 
a little while, and ye shall see me. Some of his disciples there- 
fore said one to another, What is this that he saith unto us, A 
little while, and ye behold me not ; and, again alittle while, and 
ye shall see me; and, Beeause I go to the Father? They said 
therefore, What is this that he saith, A little while? We know 
not what he saith. Jesus perceived that they were desirous to 
ask him, and he said unto them, Do ye inquire among yourselves 
concerning this, that I said, A little while, and ye behold me not, 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me? Verily. verily, I 
say unto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice ; ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. 

5-7. None of you asking me.—This was not literally true. 
See chap. xili., 36; xiv.,5. This and the following clause 
must be taken together. The meaning is, Instead of turning 
your thoughts toward me and my future glory, your thoughts 
are on your own loneliness in the future (chap. xiv., 28).— 
The anguish of sorrow lies in its selfishness and its earthiness 
Jt ws for your benefit that I am going away. Not merely, it is 
expedient for you. The implication is plainly as Alford 
gives it—plainly that, ‘“‘ The dispensation of the Spirit is a 
more blessed manifestation of God than was even the bodily 
presence of the risen Saviour.””—Jf J depart, I will send him 
unto you. So long as the disciples had the visible Christ 
they could not turn their thoughts inward to discern and 
receive the invisible manifestation of the Spirit; men can- 
not walk by sight and by faith at the same time. 

8-11. He will convict the world. He will reprove the 
world rather than convince the world. The originai prop- 
erly signifies to convince one of truthin such a way asto 
convict of wrong-doing.—Of sin, because they believe not in me. 
The gravamen of the charge brought by the New Testament 
against humanity is that when Christ, as a redeemer from 
sio, is offered to man, he does not accept the offer, but loves 
darkness rather than light.— Of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father, and ye seeme no more, While Christ lived, his 
humiliation obscured his character in the eyes of his admir- 
ers ; it was necessary that he should go away before the 
world could begin to appreciate the sacred meaning ef that 
life. The world never apprehends its greatest men while 
they are living.— Of judgment, because the prince of this world is 
sudged. Judgment is not merely a future event ; the meth- 
ods, principles, and policy of the world and its Prince are 
being perpetually tried and perpetually proved false by 
their results. 

12-15. Ihave yet many things to say unto you. As this was 
Christ’s last conversation with his disciples, these words 
plainly imply a progressive teaching to his church through 
the ages by the Holy Spirit. This, too, is implied by the 
declaration of the next verse.—He will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself. That is, from him- 
self. His authority, like that of Christ, will be the authority 
of the divinity that dwells in both.—He will show you things 
to come. He will quicken the memory, for he will “ bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.’’ He will interpret the spiritual truths which are 
eternally present, for ‘‘ he sha)l take of mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” He will inspire, forecast, and foresee in 
the Church, for “he will show you things to come.’’—He 
shall glorify me. Any pretended dispensation of the Spirit 
which draws the thoughts away from Christ to some other 
authority is spurious.—He shall receive of mine, etc. He 
comes not to gainsay counsel or to precede Christ, but to 
interpret and apply Christ’s teachings to all phases of 
buman history and experience. 

16-20. A little while, and ye shall not see me ; and again a little 
while, and ye shall seeme. Two different Greek words are here 
rendered by the same English word ‘‘see.”” The meaning 
appears to be that in a little while Christ should not be visi- 
ble to his disciples, but again in a little while—that is, after 
Pentecost—he shall be visible to those who spiritually per- 
ceive him.— What is this that he saith unto us? This distinc- 
tion between the visible perception and the spiritual per- 
ception the disciples could not understand until by experi- 
ence it had been interpreted unto them.— Ye shall weep and 
lament . . . but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. The 
sufferings thus become the source of a higher blessedness. 
See Rom. v., 3-5; Heb. xii., 11; Rev. vii., 14. 











THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 

By Lyman ABBOTT. 
F a man does not believe in God, he is an atheist ; if 
he believes in God, but not in Christ, he is a deist ; 
if he believes in God and in Christ, but not in the Holy 
Spirit, he is—what? If an infidel, then I am afraid that 
there are a great many Infidels in the Christian church 








Nearly all men believe in a God who made the world ; 
a great many believe in a Christ who died for the world ; 
but I sometimes think that there are only a few who 
really believe in a Divine Spirit who dwells with, 
teaches, counsels, and by personal influence redeems the 
world. A great deal of what passes for orthodoxy is 
only a form of unbelief. Men do not dare to walk by 
faith ; they do not dare to trust their wings ; they believe 
in a God that was, but not in a God that is, and therefore 
dare not trust themselves to him. They substitute faith 
in the fathers for faith in the Father ; belief in a creed 
which is a statement about a divine life, for belief in the 
divine life itself. They warn us against cutting loose 
from our moorings, because they do not belfeve in the 
guidance of the stars and the magnetic currents, or at 
least not in the ability of man to navigate a boundless 
cea by stars and magnetic current. Sight hugs the shore, 
and sails by the headlands of the human lighthouses ; 
faith pushes fearlessly out into the open sea, and sails by 
an invisible and divine guidance. In the sixteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel Christ tells his disciples some- 
thing about the Spirit of holiness and truth which will 
abide with them forever. In this paper I shall endeavor 
to unfold a little what he says. 

In this endeavor I am met at the outset with the ques. 
tion whether the promises of this and the accompanying 
chapters are general or special ; whether they are in- 
tended for his church throughout all time, or only for 
the twelve. The question is itself a product of that 
incredulity of humility which is one of the aspects of 
unbelief. The promises are too large for our believing, 
and so we contrive to limit them, that we may believe 
them. Instead of enlarging our faith we belittle God’s 
words, There is, however, no just reason for applying 
some of Christ’s words in this discourse to his church 
and others only to the twelve. ‘They are sll general, or 
all special. There is no more reason for limiting the 
promises to the twelve than the commands ; the declara- 
tion, ‘‘When the Spirit of truth is come he will 
guide you into all truth,” than the new command 
ment, ‘‘That ye love one another as I have loved 
you ;” or the words, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
than the words, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you.” Indeed, we may almost say that 
there is less reason for limitation of the promise than 
of either the law or the benediction. For Christ ex- 
pressly declares that the Spirit shall abide with his 
disciples forever, and expressly affirms that he praye 
not for the twelve alone, but also for those which belleve 
on him through their word; and Peter interprets 
both the declaration and the prayer when, in his Pente- 
costal sermon, he asserts that the gift of the Holy Ghost 
is ‘‘unto you and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off.” There is no aristocracy in the kingdom of 
heaven : the last shall be first, and the first last. The 
Father will give unto the last even as unto those who, 
coming earlier into the vineyard, bore the burden and 
heat of the day of which we know nothing. There fs 
no respect of persons with God. All that was 
promised to Peter, James, and John is promised also to 
all that love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

1. The history of divine grace was not consummated 
at the crucifixion. The manifestation and declaration 
of God to man did not then come to an end. The in- 
carnation was only the beginning of an era of divine 
indwelling with humanity. God once made his taber 
nacle with man; he thenceforth forever makes his 
tabernacle with men. Jesus Christ is the first-born 
among many brethren. The invisible manifestation of 
God through his Spirit is better for God’s children than 
the visible manifestation in the flesh ; though the latter 
was the necessary precursor and preparation for the 
former. It is for your advantage, says Christ, that I go 
away. It is difficult for us to believe this, because we 
want to walk by sight and not by faith. It is so difficult 
that not a few excellent Chrisiian men, taking the words 
of prophecy literally, and so, as I believe, belittling 
them, look for a second incarnation which shall be in 
manner and form a repetition of the first. This would 
be to press the blossom back into the bud. When 
Christ comes again it will be the coming of the fruit, 
not a restoration of the bud. It would be difficult to 
conceive anything more disastrous to the healthful and 
moral activity of the Christian church than a return of 
Christ to the earth to reign in the flesh in Jerusalem. 
We should all want to go and see him. Love and 
curiosity would excite each other ; and both would im- 
pel us away from duty, not toward it. The minister 
would leave his congregation, the teacher his pupils, the 
mother her children, to cross the seas and see the Christ, 
and those who could not go would have hard battle with 
a spirit of discontent. Far better for Christian work 
and Christian character is the universal Prcsence than 
the localized one, the invisible Christ than the visible 
one. Do we believe that he dwelleth with us and is in 
us? Do we believe that it is better for us that Christ 
should have gone away in order that the Comforter 
might come? that the era of the Splrit’s presence is 
better than the era of the visible incarnation? Do we 
believe that our fellowship is, or may be, with the 





Father and with his Son Jesus Christ ? Do we believe 
that we need nelther to ascend into heaven to bring 
Christ down from above, nor to descend into the deep to 
bring Christ up again from the dead? I am afraid not. 
We belfeve in a God that was, and ina God that shall 
be, but not in a God that is ; in a Creator, In a Saviour, 
but not in a Comforter, Sanctifier, and Guide; in a 
Bible, but notin the Spirit that inspired it; in the in- 
spiration which taught Moses, David, Isaiah, and Paul, 
but not in the inspiration which teaches his church all 
things and guides it evermore unto all truth. 

2. This Spirit of truth is ever fulfilling throughout 
the centuries the threefold work attributed to him by 
Christ : he is convincing the world respecting Sin, re- 
specting Righteousness, and respecting Judgment. 

Respecting sin, because they have not had faith in 
Christ. Christ has come to take away the sin of the 
world; and yet he has also come to fasten on the 
world the conviction of sin. Stn is in character, not in 
action ; in will and purpose and aspiration, not in deed. 
The fact that the character of Christ does not call forth 
the moral and spiritual affections of the soul is the 
strongest evidence of that soul’s insensibility ; the fact 
that the offer of free pardon and a new and divine life 
is not accepted demonstrates that a continuance In sin 
and under condemnation {s the soul’s choice. ‘“ If I had 
not come, and spoken unto them,” says Christ, ‘‘they 
had not had sin ; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin.” And again: “If ye were blind, ye should have 
no sin; but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin 
remaineth.” Iwill not say, as has sometimes been sald, 
that under the Gospel no sin is accounted except the 
rejection of Christ, though there is some plausible 
ground for such astatement; but all sins fall into the 
background as compared with this. What can any soul 
say when confronted with its rejection of a divine 
Saviour? ‘Lord, I inherited an evil nature.” ‘I 
offered to deliver you from that inheritance, and give 
you an inheritance with the saints.” ‘‘ Lord, I was 
encompassed about with evil companions.” ‘I offered 
to give you fellowship with the saints and with God the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ Lord, I fell into 
bad habits.” ‘ { promised to make you conqueror, and 
more than conqueror, through him that giveth his own 
the victory.” ‘‘ Lord, I had wandered far away from all 
that was good and beautiful and true.” ‘‘I promised 
to bring you near again by the blood of the Lamb.” 
What can the soul answer to this ? It must be speechless. 

The Spirit is convincing the world respecting right 
eousness, because Christ has gone to his Father, and {fs 
seen no more. Christ could not be truly understood 
while he lived. The eyes of men were fastened upon 
the apparent ignominy of his position and circum- 
stances ; the divine love which is manifested to us by 
his humiliation was to his contemporaries obscured by 
it. It was necessary that he should go away to his 
Father before the world could begin to appreciate the 
sacred meaning of a life so wholly laid down for others. 
So, habitually, the world learns the meaning of a life 
after it has ended, and honors after death those whom 
it has condemned while living, and forgets after death 
those whom {it honored while living. The Holy Spirit 
is ever spiritually interpreting the life and character of 
Christ, and so teaching the true nature of righteousness. 
The infidel] literature of to-day sho ws a betier apprehen- 
sion of the character of Christ, and therefore a better 
apprehension of the {deal of true character, than much 
of the scholastic literature of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. Mill, or even Renan, is a better interpreter of 
Christ, and so of character, than St. Liguori. So great 
progress has the world made in its apprehension of 
righteousness under the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

And he will convince the world concerning judgment, 
because the prince of this world is being judged. Judg- 
ment is daily and hourly going on before our eyes. In 
the history of the race the methods, principles, and pol- 
icles of the world are being perpetually tried and per- 
petually proved false by their results. The temptation 
in the wilderness continues from age to age, with this 
difference—that the tempted try the Devil’s methods. 
They endeavor to feed themselves by a selfish use of 
their own powers, and go hungry snd famished, though 
in the midst of plenty. They attempt victory by osten- 
tatious and showy methods, and fall wounded and often 
dead, a victim to the folly of their own o’erleaping am- 
bition, They take the Devil at his word, acknowledge 
him as their lege lord, and do him homage, that they 
may be by him put in possession cf some kingdom of 
this world, only to find themselves his villein, without 
receiving from him any estate. Thus the world and its 
prince are ever being judged, and humanity, by the 
progressive teaching of the Holy Spirit, is ever being 
taught the divine canons of moral and spiritual judg 
ment. 

8. Thus all true theology is both new theology and 
old theology. It is new theology because the Divine 
Teacher is ever showing to humanity new meanings and 
new applications of the old truths. Ethical science can 
never furnish a better standard of conduct than the 
Golden Rule ; but the Golden Rule means immeasur- 
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ably more in the complicated life of the nineteenth 
century than in the simple life of the first century. 
We do not substitute a new theory of the universe for the 
Copernican, but we know of innumerable worlds Coper- 
nicus never knew ; we do not supplant Newton’s law of 
gravitation with a new law, but we recognize operations 
of that law of which he hardly dreamed. So we do not 
supplant the political economy of Moses, nor the divinely 
inspired exper!ences of repentance and faith recorded by 
David, nor the revelations concerning God made by 
Jesus Christ, nor the philosophy of God’s governmental 
relations to men taught by Paul; but we see in them 4 
deeper meaning than the first century or the sixteenth 
century ever saw. There were many things which 
Christ could not say, because the eleven could not com- 
prehend them, which the Spirit of truth has opened 
since to the Church of Christ. Our conceptions of sin, of 
righteousness,of judgment, are wider, deeper, truer, than 
those of Peteror john. No tolerably instructed disciple 
in our time could disown, as Peter did, the doctrine of 
the cross, or ask, as John did, permission to call down 
fire from heaven on an inhospitable or even an anti- 
Christian village. ‘‘ The Spirit as a guide,” says Godet, 
‘ conducts the traveler in sn unknown country, This 
country is Truth.” To deny progress in theological 
thought is either to deny that there is any Divine Teacher 
—that is, to deny the explicit declaration of God’s Word ; 
or to deny any docility in the man—that is, to deny 
that he can be what the Master calls him, a disciple. 
Yet this new theology is only a deeper apprehension 
of the spiritual truths of the old theology. For the 
Spirit receives of Christ, and what he has heard of 
Christ that he speaks ; never a substitute for Christian 
truth, never a truth that doer not belong to the truth- 
treasures of the ages. The Spirit is nota guide who 
does not know his way, and leads one age in one direc- 
tion only to turn back upon his track, acknowledge his 
mistake, and lead in another the age which follows. No 
new theology can be true theology if it does not produce 
profounder conviction of sin, more exalted conceptions 
of Christ and Christian character, and more discrimt- 
nating judgments of the world and the methods of its 
false prince. In brief, there is no growth in knowledge 
which does not carry with it a growth in grace? and no 
growth in grace which does not carry with it a growth 
in knowledge ; and no real, deep, and unfettered Chris- 
tian faith which does not carry with it both. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE COMFORTER, THE TEACHER, THE GUIDE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


HERE were a great many things that the Lord 
Jesus told his disciples which they could not un- 
derstand. They did not understand what he meant 
when he talked of going away in a little while, so that 
they would notsee him. They were full of sorrow when 
he sald he was going to leave them ; they did not under- 
stand what he meant by his Father’s house, and the 
many mansions he was going to prepare for them, or 
how, if he did really go away to heaven, he could come 
back to them and comfort them as he promised he would 
do. 

They looked at each other, and sald, ‘‘ Where is he 
going; what does he mean? He says, ‘A little while 
and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me.’ If he only would stay with us, and teach 
us, that is all we want.” 

Jesus saw how sad and how troubled they were, and 
he cried, ‘‘ Your hearts are full of sorrow because I have 
told you these things. You think only about my leaving 
you; you do not think where I am going, and why I 
am going away. I am going away because it is best for 
you. WhenI am goveI will send the Comforter unto 
you, to be your teacher and guide.” 

Why it was better for Jesus to go away. Could any one 
be better than Jesus ? It must be so, for Jesus himself 
said it. If he were here with us to-day in his human 
body, as he was with his disciples, we could see him 
with our eyes, and hear his words with our ears ; but we 
cannot understand the things of God just by seeing and 
hearing. Our souls must be taught. God must speak 
to them and teach them by the voice which we call the 
Holy Spirit. This is what Jesus meant by the Com- 
forter. The disciples did not listen for that voice while 
they had Jesus, or perhaps they would not yet understand 
what the voice sald to them, and so they had to wait 
until Jesus had gone away before they really under- 
stood what he had tried to teach them. 

Jesus was God’s voice, speaking to men through 
human lips; this Comforter is God’s voice speaking 
to our souls without any human lips. Jesus could only 
speak to those that were right about him ; this Com- 
forter can speak to every soul all over the world—to the 
poor people in India and China, who have no other 
teacher, and to you and me. 

Why he is called the Comforter. The disciples did not 
understand how much they needed teaching and guid- 
ing, but they knew they needed comforting if their dear 








Master was going away ; 80 the first thing which Jesus 
promised them was that he would send them a Com- 
forter, to turn their sorrow into joy. If you were cry- 
ing because your father had left you alone in a strange 
place, and some one should be sent to you, the first thing 
to do would be to comfort you; to wipe away your 
tears, and say, ‘‘ Don’t cry, dear child ; your father has 
not forgotten you; he has only gone a little way; he 
will come presently, and take you home with him.” 
This is just what the precious Comforter which Jesus 
sent after he went away did for the disciples, and this 
is what he is doing this very day to comfort every one 
of us who looks to God in sorrow and trouble. 

A Divine Teacher. This Holy Spirit which Jesus 
promised to send was to be something more than just a 
comforter. He was to be a teacher also. Jesus was a 
teacher, but we have seen that even the disciples who 
loved him best did not always understand what he 
taught them. But Jesus told them tbat after he was 
gone this heavenly Teacher whom they could not see 
would bring again to their remembrance all that he had 
sald to them, and then they should understand. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now,” but he promfsed them that this 
Divine Teacher would make all things plain and clear. 
He would teach them all about Jesus, and help them to 
see how it was his glory and honor to lay down his life 
that he might save us. He would show them the won- 
derful things that were coming by and by when Jesus 
shall be King of earth and heaven, and his happy people 
shall be with him. These are only a few of the things, 
for Jesus sald this Teacher should guide them into all 
truth, teach them all they needed to know about the 
way to heaven. 

A sure Guide, This Comforter, this Teacher, is also 
asure Guide. Jesus said, ‘‘ He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ 
That must mean that if we really mean to follow Jesus 
he will make the way so clear and bright that we need 
not miss it. So, though he went away from his disciples 
and from us, it is just as if he stood at the door, hold- 
ing a light that we might see to come home; as if he 
sent a messenger to walk close before us and light every 
step ; as if he putin our very hearts a light to make 
darkness bright about us. Let us thank him for this 
blessed Comforter, this divine Teacher, this sure Guide, 
and ask that he will teach us all we need to know, and 
lead us to our Father’s house. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By A LAYMAN. 

ORROW dominates curiosity. We know a great 
many things more satisfactorily for not having too 
explicit advices. One begins to understand that beyond 
experience information falls short. Eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, the awaiting glory ; but we do not 
add to it by lecating grand pianos and Stradivarius vio- 
lins and the full brass band in heaven. A great many 
things get into heaven through gates ajar that rather jar 
on the Pauline vision. The chastened imagination rests 
in this well-authenticated soliloquy: ‘‘I shall be satis- 
fied.” A short time before, when the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God bad not as yet been enunciated, the 
apostles wanted to know where Jesus was going. But 
now, when that doctrine was about to be exploited, they 
rested in the silence of sorrow end in the awe of a hope 
that they the more hoped in, in that, while they could 
but vaguely conjecture the Where and the Wherefore, 
there had possessed them the instinct of a faith that 

tended more to peace than to interrogation. 


No man who has a deep spiritual nature but has there 
rapt experiences in which doubts and fears seem like 
the fog that drifts up the bay on the summer tide, while 
over and about it pours down the warmth and the light 
of noontide, This consciousness of the truth is a so 
much deeper vindication of a truth than the conviction 
secured by minor premise, major premise, and conclu- 
sion, as is the taste of honey more conclusive than all 
the honeyed words in the dictionary. The apostles now 
no longer ask Jesus, ‘‘ Where goest thou ?” The relig- 
fous consciousness had taken hold of self-consciousness, 
and there had come to be a clear idea that, though their 
idea was not clear, there was clearly something in the 
Kingdom of Grace more profound and more loyal to 
eternal righteousness than ecclesiastical politics and 
theological pots and kettles. 


A constitution of things could be fancied in which 
martyrdoms might not be essential. But we happen to 
bave to do, not with a hypothetical world, but with 
an actual world. The crucifixion of Jesus was a 
necessity of spiritual progress in the race. The slow- 
ness of the evolution of the higher nature in the historic 
man up to the first century shows that there was re- 
quired some new light and some new impulse. The 
history of the spirltual man since Christianity has begun 
to be understood shows that it was expedient that Jesus 
should go away. His continuous and bodily ministry 
tended to political impressions, to materialistic concep- 
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tions, in spite of himself. Idealizatton requires absentee- 
ism. Dead mothers are more than living saints. A dead 
Jesus is the living Christ. Separation suggests love, and 
is to human life what atmosphere is to canvas. There {s 
a law of spiritual perspective that renders it expedient 
that the near-at-hand look into the far-away and feel the 
union of sunrise here with sunset there. Going away 
succeeds coming in this world with constant regularity. 
We make our nests; our birdlings get wings; it is ex- 
pedient they goaway. They get vigor of wing in going. 
The law of this life is the Jaw of all life. Disintegration 
is a sign that new structures are going up. There is no 
economy in permanence of type or form. Separation 
now means segregation yonder. Displacement here 
means progress there. The spiritual life obeys the 
analogue. Jesus is never false to the laws operative in 
all forms of life—the spiritual law in the natural world 
—and so he says, ‘“‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” 





After the terrible clod falls on the sacred casket, 
after the heart-breaking, the heart-healing. Where 
and how could the Comforter have come had not 
the expedient of separation been invoked? Would 
a living Teacher do the work of a risen Lord ? 
Consider the possibility of Jesus having escaped 
Calvary. There would have been the same God 
in heaven, the same man in earth; but the conscfous- 
ness of God in man would have been blurred ; the com 
forts of faith invigorated by a conscious Presence in the 
heart would have been denied. We should have a 
Comforter, but we should not realize him. We should 
have a Jehovah, but not a Father ; a prophet, but not a 
Christ. Nothing could give urgency and energy to the 
Holy Spirit but the sight of the sacrifice, and the vision 
of the risen Lord. The profoundest depths of our 
nature needed to be stirred. It was necessary that Jesus 
depart. The Holy Spirit hovers over the living most 
consciously when the ties that unite the worlds of 
nature and of grace are knitted n great sacrifice. The 
discomforts of this world need to be assuaged by the 
comforts of the next. A man’s bank account may be 
his great concern until he stands by a new-made grave. 
Then there is no thought of this world, but there come 
the comforts of the next world, vouchsafed in the 
presence of him whom Jesus brought to human con 
sciousness by his own sacrificial death. 

The attempt to bring all truta unto mankind is not the 
attempt of bringing mankind unto all truth. Jesus was 
all truth, but mankind does not yet understand him. We 
who are yet in darkness are dazzled when you bring us 
into the light. A change from twilight to noonday must 
not be instantaneous. A sunburst is perplexing. We 
can no more bear all truth at once than we can bear all 
our burdens at once, or with immediateness become men 
and women from the cradle. The knowledge of the 
truth must needs be a process. The man who knows 
everything is the real know-nothing. There {s no healthy 
growth that is instantaneous. We cannot bear the rule 
of three until we have been borne on the wings of the 
multiplication table. Jesus reveals his divinity in the 
complete loyalty with which he adapts the whole toa 
part, God to man, 





A medical friend of mine says half the people in this 
country are starving to death by overeating—eating 
what they can’t digest, and hence they don’t get what 
they actually need. We know that active nutrition 
checks the development. The plant cannot vindicate 
itself save by diminished nutrition. This brings about 
higher transformations as the result of the plant-in- 
vacation. 





The analogy between the physiological and the vegeta- 
ble is close. But so also is the analogy between these 
and moral and spiritual development. We must vegetate, 
but not too much, if you please. Feed a Christian on 
fine words, on the best of instruction, and give him no 
field for assimilation, and nutrition becomes so excessive 
as to defeat itself. It is the first duty of a church to 
organize truth into something at the end of foliage—say 
fruitage. Many churches are dying of a congestion of 
excellent sermons not excellently embodied. You can 
bear only so much truth 4s bears fruit. To be always 
feeding is a very good description of a dyspeptic. When 
aman is always hungry and always eating, write his 
obituary, ‘‘ A highly esteemed citizen dying of gout.” 
Turn fat into muscle, and you find the coalition of nature 
and grace. The laziest man I know of is always eating 
when he {s not giving food surcease in a nap. 


The dogma of infallibility breaks down not because 
it is not true that a man can make no mistake if he is 
perfectly united with the Spirit of all truth. The trou- 
ble is, the union is incomplete. But just in the rates 
of our oneness with that Spirit shall we be equipped 
with prophetic functions, with the gifts of the seer,. 
whether like Gladstone in politics, or like Emerson 
in ethics, or like Theodore Parker in the humanities, 
We are shown things to come by completeness of 
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acquaintance of things that have been and of things that 
are, never leaving the world of nature and of sight 
for the world of grace. There is such a thing a8 being 
at one with the nature of things. I have seen men 
so at loggerheads with things, and with the nature of 
things, that they kicked the door that they ran against. 
There is just this intimacy of connection between 
truth and life, spirit and matter, that you are always 
in a fuss if you take things by the blade, or you are 
always at peace if you teke things by the handle— 
that is, if you handle things rightly. Things are not 
perverse, but we may be. 





The entire tendency of this revelation of truth to man- 
kind is to make the Creator all the more lovable and 
adorable and glorious to man. I defy a man to be 
neighbor to Herschel and at home among the stars, or 
to make Cuvier his friend and live among the verte- 
brates, or to study the life of the bee and ant or of the 
rose and lily, without finding God in Christ a larger 
reality. Take the anatomy of the eye, the physiology 
of the bodily machine, the adaptations of parts to ends 
—it is impossible but that the Spirit of truth shall lead 
one through all truth to the glory of Him in whom all 
truth bas personal existence. The knowledge of God 
in Christ stimulates healthy inquiry after God in nature, 
and so the study of natural religion is helpful further to 
reveal revealed religion. Christ resides both in grace 
and rature, in the red rose of the hill and in the lily of 
the valley. 


The vision of Jesus is not a vision belonging to the 
Emmaus road. Unto his disciples Jesus to-dey fs an 
existence more real than to his apostles of old. Their 
conception of Jesus wag inadequate ; ours is more ade- 
quate because of the law of unfolding truth enunciated 
by Jesus before the crucifixion. The real sightof Jesus 
was not accorded to man until the Saviour’s life was 
perfected in death and restoration to God. Wenowcan 
see Christ in a better sense than he was ever seen, if we 
are true to the opportunities of vision opened up to us 
by the discipline of the ages. And it is literally true 
that Christianity was never so powerful a factor in the 
world’s political and ethical movement as it is to day. 
Christ is beginning to be seen. 








When a great sorrow first begins to roll in upon us, it 
is like a great tidal wave engulfing all the shore. The 
boats that swing in the tide are torn from their moor- 
ings and stranded on the beach. The end of the world 
seems to be come in every equinoctial. But when the 
next morning we arise, the sun is climbing the crimson 
east, the breeze blows gently from the south, and on 
the beach the old storm is sung to sleep in the lullaby of 
the tide. We say, “ This world never seemed so full 
of love and peace.” It was before such a terrible gale 
of woe that the apostles crouched in terror. They saw 
the coming cloud ; they saw the storm before it struck 
them. But they did not perceive what Jesus saw. 
They had not learned that the true gale is necessary to 
a restored equilibrium ; that the world would never look 
80 lovely as it does if it were not taxed and pelted with 
wind and rain. 


We must bend before sorrow; but break we need 
not. The secret of pain is not far to seek. Pain isa 
signal thrown out by nature that grace is needed. Pain 
is remedial. Nature, like grace, does her curlng by the 
relaxations of suffering. The whole tendency of pains- 
taking is to liberate us into joy. The transmutation of 
sorrow into joy is the law of all normal life in nature 
and in grace. Do you weep to-day ? To-morrow you 
shall rejoice. The agony of travall is the prelude of 
the highest felicity known in human life. The mystery 
of sorrow fs unfolded in the open secret of Calvary. 
We forget our pain in the surcease of suffering that 
wreathes the hour of victory. There is no sting at last 
when we come into perfect harmony with all truth, see 
as we are seen, and know as we are known. 








We must not regard suffering as a hardship if it {is 
encountered in the way of duty. I can work night and 
day, I can deny myself privileges and amusements, I 
can do all things, through Christ strengthening me, that 
a larger good may come at last. No man who is not 
cheerfully taking up crosses is of any particular use in 
this world. Paul rejoiced in tribulation, seeing the 
perfect results that only thus could be worked out. To 
live merely to have a pleasant time is to be very un- 
pleasant, because very selfish. The most unhappy man 
I know is a man who lives only to please himself. He 
loves his neighbor as himself, because he hates himself 
—in which there is general unanimity on the part of a 
wide circle of distressed fellow-sinners. He who takes 
up no cross isnoman. Without hardship nocommand- 
ing power can come. No man is fit for joy who has not 
been fitted by sorrow. Tears are needful discipline. 
Cross-bearing is a part of the needful conditions of suc- 
cessful physical, mora), and spiritual elevation. After 
the storm the calm, just as truly a: efter the ca!.- the 
storm. 





THE FUNERAL.’ 


By WILL CARLETON, 


14 WAS walking in Savannah, past a church decayed and 
dim 

When there slowly through the window came a plaintive 
funeral bymn ;) 

And a sympathy awakened, and a wonder quickly grew, 

Till I found myself environed in a little negro pew. 


Out at front a colored couple sat in sorrow, nearly wild ; 

On the altar was a coffin, in the coffin was a child. 

I could picture him when living —curly hair, protruding 
lip— 

And had seen perhaps a thousand in my hurried Southern 
trip. 


Bat no baby ever rested in the soothing arms of Death 

That had fanned more flames of sorrow with his little flut- 
tering breath ; 

And no funeral ever glistened with more sympathy pro- 
found 

Than was in the chain of tear-drops that enclasped those 
mourners round. 


Rose a gad old colored preacher at the little wooden desk— 

With a manner grandly awkward, with a countenance gro- 
tesque ; 

With simplicity and shrewdness on his Ethiopian face ; 

With the ignorance and wisdom of a crushed, undying race. 


And he said: ‘“* Now don’ be weepin’ for dis pretty bit o’ 
clay— 

For de little boy who lived dere, he done gone an’ run 
away ! 

He was doin’ very finely, an’ he ’preciate your love ; 

But his sure "nuff Father want him in de large house up 
above. 


“« Now He didn’ give you dat baby, by a hundred thousan’ 
mile ! 

He just think you need some sunshine, an’ He lend it for a 
while ! 

An’ he let you keep an’ love it, till your hearts was bigger 
grown ; 

An’ dese silver tears you’re sheddin’s jest de interest on de 
loan. 


“Here’s yer oder pretty chilrun!—don’t be makin’ it ap- 


pear 
Dat your love got sort o’ ’nop'lized by dis little fellow 


here ; 

Don’t pile up toe much your sorrow on deir little mental 
shelves, 

So’s to kind o’ set ’em wonderin’ if dey’re no account dem- 
selves ! 


“Just you think, you poor deah mounahs, creepin’ ’long 
o’er Sorrow’s way, 

What a blessed little picnic dis yere baby’s got to-day ! 

Your good faders and good moders crowd de little fellow 
round 

In de angel-tended garden of de Big Plantation Ground. 


‘An’ dey ask him, ‘ Was your feet sore ”’ an’ take off his 
little shoes, 

An’ dey wash him, an’ dey kiss him, an’ dey say, ‘ Now, 
what's de news ?”’ 

An’ de Lawd done cut his tongue loose ; den de little felow 
Bay, 

‘ All our folks down in de valley tries to keep de hebbenly 
way.’ 


‘** An’ his eyes dey brightly sparkle at de pretty things he 
view ; 

Den a tear come, an’ he whisper, ‘ But I want my paryents, 
too!’ 

But de Angel Chief Musician teach dat boy a little song ; 

Says, ‘If only dey be fait’ful dey will soon be comin’ ’long.’ 


** An’ he’ll get an education dat will proberbly be worth 

Seberal times as much as any you could buy for him on 
earth ; 

He’ll be in de Lawd’s big schoolhouse, widout no contempt 
or fear ; 

While dere’s no end to de bad t’ings might have happened 
to him here. 


‘80, my pooah dejected mounahs, let your hearts wid Jesus 
rest, 

An’ don’ go to critercisin’ dat ar One w’at knows de best ! 

He have sent us many comforts—he have right to take 
away— 

To de Lawd be praise an’ glory now and ever !—Let us 
pray.” 








THE INSTRUCTED SCRIBE.* 
By THE Rev. CHRISTOPHER G. Hazanrp. 


“ Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom 
of beaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.”—Matt. 
xill., 52. 


HE Lord, having spoken many things in parable, 
is careful to question his disciples as to their 
understanding, instruct them as to the right use of 
knowledge, and point out a peculiarity of the scribe 
of the kingdom of heaven. Perhaps no people 
were ever 80 devoted to the past as were the Jews; 





‘From “Harper's Weekly,” August 28, 1686, with full-page 
illustration. 
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to them it neemed glorious and satisfactory ; they could 
think of nothing better ; their ideals were behind them ; 
their highest destre was to bring the past forward into 
the present, and reproduce Solomon in all bis glory. 
The only progress that they were ready for was prog- 
ress backward. Accordingly, the Jewish scribe or 
religious teacher was expected to bring forth out of his 
treasure things old. It was forbidden him to show a 
trace of originality. He could say nothing himself, 
he could only repeat the writings and sayings of others, 
Nothing new was permitted him in idea or utterance. 
He was the phonograph of hisday. Accurate, mechan- 
ical, metallic, and dead! What went into him came 
out of him. There men had what was theirs, and with. 
out interost. The Gospel failed at Jerusalem because it 
was uews, and Christ was rejected there because he was 
oviginal. The Apostle Paul in his travels came upon 
those whose only question was, “ What isnew?” A 
newspaper would have died in Jerusalem, but it would 
have flourished at Athens. 

The Athenian scribe was spurred by a demand for 
novelty in teaching. The merit of his goods was fresh 
ness. It mattered not if they were the results of his 
ingenuity. Doctrine needed not to be true, but new ; 
and the only unp2rdonable sin was that of repetition. 
Thus Jerusalem was not more opposed to new things 
than Athens to old. Now, let these two stand for the 
East and West of thought, and observe how ever since 
their day opposing winds of doctrine have blown from 
them, have met and warred. Into their tempest Christ 
stepped and spoke his word of peace. ‘‘ The scribe of 
the kingdom of heaven brings forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” He is neither conservative nor 
liberal, but both. He lives nefther at Jerusalem nor 
at Athens, but in the kingdom of heaven. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, but ‘I am the Truth.”. And 
into thought storms modern as well as ancient must 
this word come until there is a great calm. The love of 
things old is not merely Jewish. It is human. Men 
love early things and tried things. The desire of house- 
holders for old clocks, chairs, andirons, spinning. 
wheels, and other relics, at high prices, does not point so 
much et fashionable folly as toward the bellef that, after 
all, the simple and homely life of Jeeus was nearest truth 
and nature and happiness. We believe in and love our 
oldest life, and, despite all the proof of the advantages 
of later days, the conviction that ‘‘the old is better” 
remains. And so it is natural to love old friends and 
things, old doctrines and old sermons, And it {s right. 
God is old. His works are old. His Word 1s old. 
There is an ancient faith. The past must not go for 
nothing. In it are foundations, and on them the Tem- 
ple has risen part way toward heaven. God will not 
abolish the past, and neither may we. I do not wonder 
at those drinkers of old wines who cannot straightway 
desire new. It is not strange to me that men are as 
afraid of new teaching now as they used to be. They 
are also opposed to new friends, new circumstances, 
new Qvcupations—in short, to all things new, because 
the old is good, amd seems good enough. But it is easy 
to take the Jerusalem position. There is such a thing as 
& progress of truth, and a man may be conservative 
enough to fall to follow Christ. He may not only have 
a distaste for the new wine at first, but at last, and may 
be left behind by God, and become, not even a straggler 
upon the rear of the march, but a deserter! On the 
other hand, so is the love of things new human and 
natural. Old things wear out, or are broken, or become 
commonplace ; they are superseded by things plainly 
better, and new things are created and pronounced by a 
right sense ‘‘ very good.” The householder takes pride 
in parlor as well as kitchen. There {is a thirst for 
change, variety, and novelty, which is a protest against 
monotony, sameness, and tameness. Our question, too, 
is—‘* What fs the news ?” and multitudes, overcoming 
unreasonable prejudice, learn happiness from the new 
wine of new friends, new situations, businesses, thoughts, 
truth, and things in general. And this is right, because 
itis godly. Is it not God who has decreed the passage 
of old things and the comirg of new? Does he not 
still create? Has he nofuture? Learn from his hills 
his hatred of monotony, from his works his love of 
variety. God can never stop. There is no stagnation 
with him, He is never twice alike in the letter of things, 
And so, as we cannot abide the Jerusalem scribe, neither 
should we. If he could prepare a sermon embracing all 
the fundamentals of truth, and admirably adapted to 
the salvation of sinners and the edification of saints, 
we should not want him to read it to us every Sunday 
for a year. We ask that our ecribe shall not always 
broach and enforce a given doctrine from just the same 
standpoint and in about the same terms and just the 
same way. We must have some difference in state- 
ment, some freshness and skill in the art of putting 
things, or we cannot attend, and after a while neither 
can he. This is only to ask for life and experience of 
God in the preaching. There is a dread of repetitions 
that is absurd. A treasure will bear repeating. But 
Christ’s scribe will be so pressed with things new that 
he will not be forced to bring forth the old through 
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poverty, nor to bring it forth always in the same swad- 
dling-clothes. I am not saying or hinting that the 
scribe of Jesus will respond to the demand which ex- 
ists for new and strange doctrines. There is a liberal 
road that leads to Athens and an Unknown God. I do 
not say that he can, but I say that he cannot, follow it. 
The Athenian of to-day isso advanced as to be consid- 
erably in advance of the one Master, and he is called 
back and must with shame take a lower place. 

I am arguing for the various and continual fruitage 
of the Tree of Life; for the ever-new letter of the Eternal 
Spirit; for the development of truth in the soul. The 
true scribe and right mind loves both old and new, and 
must ever be building on old foundations. His old is 
true, good, and eternal. His religious life, like all the 
rest of his life, is mainly old, with enough new to reward 
his labor and hope and appetite and keep him alive. He 
is alive and natural and wholesome and progressive in 
rejigious thought and expression, and thus crowns all 
the rest of him and his. His treasure from which he 
draws is one, in a union of old and new. In letter they 
must be two, as new wine and old bottle, new cloth and 
old garment. In spirit the new is fulfillment, comple- 
ment, superstructure, to the old. God has married them. 
They are one. There is no doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment which may not be found inthe Old. But here the 
flower and there the bud. We are told that from, say, 
threescore elements God has formed all this wonderful 
and varied, and infinitely wonderful and infinitely varied, 
world of material things. From a few old things how 
many new things! Wander over the earth a lifetime, 
and how many millions of things new will remain to be 
brought out for the delight of vision! So in the Book 
of truth. God has laid down the principles of things, 
and man may learn the lines along which the thoughts 
of eternity will run, and he may, perhaps, master the 
great fundamental outlines of the nature of truth here, 
so that in heaven he will not have to return to the rudi.- 
ments and first principles of things old, and so that there 
may be no new doctrines left for him to learn there. 
But now what an Infinite number of new things are to 
be brought into being by the application of these old 
things to life! What forms of life and righteousness ! 
And the instructed scribe shall wander on and on Into 
eternity, coming to no end of truth, no continence of 
knowledge. By doing he shall know, and know forever 
and forever. He shall take knowledge of experience in 
endless progression. He shall see old things in new 
lights, world without end. I have marveled at the {nex- 
haustible freshness of the Bible. Few other books will 
bear reperusal. Perchance for a good book one would 
even dare to sit down thrice; but every other book 
grows old while this old book grows young, and {s young: 
est to those who know it most. Why so? Because itis 
the special charge of the Spirit of truth, and His earthly 
house or flesh, that he may enter into human hearts and 
experiences. It is our life inwrought that makes it live 
and become to every disciple of truth a dairy of his 
dealings with God. It is because Truth is a person, and 
living acquaintance with such a one can never by age 
lose freshness and attraction. Yes, the Ancient of days 
is very old, but we shall never fathom his heart and 
mind ; and in this one Truth-in-Life {s our infinite theme. 
I rejoice that the Bible is stereotyped. It is quite 
necessary to be able tosay whatis written. Neither can 
any writing be broken to abolish a jot of truth. Yet the 
Jews died of letter. It killed them. Life must contin- 
ually take on new forms and have new expression. The 
scribe, without a single suggestion of life, could not per- 
mit this, and was brushed aside into his dust. We par- 
don any deficlency of literal correctness where life finds 
expression, but can distinguish no harmony without loss 
of truth. Jesus broke the letter all to pleces, and restated 
it. The common people and the uncommon people 
heard him gladly. And they will still! It is yet news 
to many that the Truth {fs Life. Have ye understood 
these things? Well, the truth {s not to hoard, but to 
spend. Take the ingots, coin them by experience, and 
pass the new things on. Not at the expense of things 
old—theory-chasers never come to any knowledge of 
truth—but dy old things make new, and bring them 
forth. New and old in one, until men shall cease to rend 
Christ’s flesh that they may find his Spirit, and vex his 
Spirit that they may find his flesh ; until the new and the 
old shall flourish together at the expense of error, and 
no longer war with each other unto the prosperity of 
darkness! Things old and new are not antagonistic. 








THE TRUE VALUE OF PREACHING. 


T St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Canon Liddon, 

on the festival of St. James, July 25, preached 
from the text, ‘‘It pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that believe.” He outlined the 
history of St. James, and his influence tn the early 
church, and closed as follows : 

“ Preaching {is the tool in the hand of the Christian 
missionary by which he forces his way into the dense 
opposing mass of heathen thought and heathen feeling ; 
but when, by God’s assistance, he has triumphed, and a 





population or a nelghborhood has accepted Christian- 
ity, preaching becomes, I do not say of no importance 
—God forbid !—but of less importance relatively to other 
ordinances than was the case during the purely mis- 
slonary stage of church life. Until preaching has 
brought the soul to pray, and to desire and to use the 
means of grace, it {s more important to that soul than 
anything else ; but when this great work {s done, prayer 
and sacraments become, spiritually speaking, of much 
greater importance than preaching, and it surely can- 
not be otherwise. If we know by experience what it 
is to hold communion, whether in prayer or sacrament, 
with the Infinite and Eternal Being, we cannot doubt that 
in doing this we are engaged in a much loftfer and more 
momentous duty than when we are only listening toa 
fellow-creature, a fellow-sinner, telling us what he knows 
about God, with whatever skill or whatever faithfulness. 
Not that preaching 1s or ever will be without great value 
for the servants of Christ. It recalls to memory for- 
gotten truths; it places before the soul new aspects of 
truth already recognized ; {t presents old truths in new 
aspects ; It shows how the faith which does not change 
has the same power of helping from sge to age a never- 
changing world; it kindles affection; it fertilizes 
thought ; it quickens conscience; it rebukes presump 
tion ; it invigorates weakness ; {it consoles sorrow; it 
deepens the sense of man’s helplessness and of God's 
omnipotence, the two most fundamental convictions in 
a true religious life ; it keeps that world which we do 
not see, but which {s so close to us, and toward which 
we are hastening forward moment by moment, before the 
soul’s eye; it is a reminder of eternity constantly 
uttered am!d the clamorous importunities, amid the en- 
grossing interests, of the concerns of time. I say that it 
is all this, or that it ought to be, for the question is often 
asked why preaching is in so many cases apparently 
powerless for real good, especially in quarters and in 
classes which are supposed to be more open than others 
to the influences of religion. We cannot challenge the 
substantial truth implied in the question. Theevidence, 
alas | is before our eyes, indisputable, overwhelming. 

‘* Well, brethren, one answer to that question is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the weakness, the inconsisten- 
cles, the faults of character, the want of true spiritual 
insight and of lofty and disinterested aims, in us who 
are intrusted with this high and awful ministry. 
Beyond doubt we bear our treasure in earthen vessels, 
and it may well be that ere {t reaches those to whom we 
bear it it is discolored or distorted or mutilated, or at 
least robbed of its luster and its power by the 
hands that should guard it. It {s not in forgetful- 
ness of the responsibility for any such failure that 
may well in the eyes of the Eternal Justice be 
reckoned to us the clergy, that I ask you to consider 
whether you, too, may uot be at least in part responsi- 
ble. May itnot be now, as of old, that the word preached 
does not profit, not being mixed with faith in them that 
hear {t? When the pulpit {s looked to only, or chiefly, as 
furnishing interest or amusement, not to be distinguished 
from that which is furnished by a magazine or a news- 
paper ; when, as the hearer leaves the church, instvad of 
asking himself the question, * What did that sermon say 
to me ?’ he only asks a neighbor the question, ‘ Well, 
what do you think of Mr. So-and-so’s performance ? 
preaching is not likely to do much real good. Now, as 
in Ezeklel’s days, a sermon {s too often regarded as a 
very lovely song of one that has a pleasant voice and can 
play well on an instrument; now, as by Ezekiel, it is 
whispered from heaven : ‘ They hear thy words, but they 
do them not ;’ and the modern Athenians who spend 
their time in nothing else but elther to tell or to hear 
some new thing, and who are more than tolerant of irrev- 
erence or of heresy if they only get gratified with novel- 
ty, would certainly, like their predecessors, have thought 
cheaply, very cheaply, of St. Paul. Every sermon, 
let us be sure, whatever its faults, contains some truths 
that it is well to be reminded of, and rebukes some sins 
which it is not prudent to forget ; now, as of old, it 
pleases God ‘ by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” The best systems, as we may deem 
them, are useless unless God the Holy Ghost conde- 
scends to make use of them; and the worst and the 
poorest may be ennobled when he impresses any phase of 
them ona human soul. May he lead you, my brethren, 
to make the most of anything which, amid whatever 
there may be of weakness or error, can enlighten your 
understandings, or quicken your consciences, or warm 
your hearts; and may we, both preachers and hearers, 
think constantly and seriously of that great day when 
account must be taken of all that has been said, and of 
all that might have been said but has been left unsaid, of 
all that has been heard and acted on, and of all that has 
been heard and neglected or disobeyed. Time {s short ; 
eternity is long.” 





God and Nature are the true helper and comforter 
for all of us. Do not tire yourself with books, creeds, 
and speculations ; let them wait, and believe that simply 
wishing and trying to be good is piety, for faith and 
endeavor are the wings that carry souls to heaven. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


AN you say of your falth that it sustained you in 

sorrow, made you happy in loneliness, saved you 
from temptation, taught, guided, blessed you day by 
day with unfailing wisdom, patience, and love ? 


For every affliction there are two helpers, who can 
heal or end the heaviest we know—Time and Death. 

The first we may invoke and walt for; the last God 
alone can send when It js better not to Ilva. 


A hopeful omen, seeming to promise that the coming 
generation of women will not only recefve but deserve 
their liberty by learning that the greatest of God’s gifts 
to us is the privilege of sharing his great work. 


‘‘ Our burdens are here, our road Is before us, and the 
longing for gcodness and happiness is the guide that 
leads us through many troubles and mistakes to the 
peace that is a true celestial city.” 


His own religion was that simplest, perhaps truest, 
type, which is lived, not spoken—an inborn love of god- 
linegs, a natural falth, unquestioning, unchangeable by 
the trials and temptations of life. 


‘* Man fs his own star,” you know, and a belief in God 
is far better than any superstition about fate. 


Teach me to believe that simply doing the right is 
reward and happiness enough. 


Never think it {s time to die until you are called ; for 
the Lord leaves us till we have done our work, and 
never sends more sin and sorrow than we can bear and 
be the better for, if we hold fast by him. 


To those who harbor the strong virtues with patient 
zeal no lasting {ll can come, no affliction can wholly 
crush, no temptation wholly var quish. 


It is a rare endowment—the power of overcoming all 
obstacles of pride, age, and the sad reserve self-condem- 
nation brings us, and making confession a grateful 
healing. 





The innocent and kindly little arts that make some 
people as useful and beloved as good fairy godmothers 
were once upon a time. 





We cannot say that the poverty, destitution, drunken 
ness, and profiigacy of large numbers in our society are 
not to be laid at our door. To control our own life 
aright, in the narrower meaning of that phrase, is but a 
small part of the duty laid upon us. We ought to have 
a concern for the welfare of our town, and our country ; 
we certainly have a responsibility respecting them. We 
cannot say the sin and wretchedness which prevail are no 
fault of ours, if we are not doing our utmost to prevent 
them. If the overcrowding of our lower orders leads to 
conditions of wretchedness and misery, which do not 
afford a reasonable sphere for the development of Chris- 
tlan moral virtues, in Christ’s name they cry aloud to 
us for emancipation. 


One penalty does not expire and give place to another, 
but each penalty which is the result of a transgression 
merely overlaid by another penalty, and that by an- 
other, until the detritus, as it were, of human life has 
fallen to the bottom and is deep mud. 





We must also strive to see God in his ordinances, in 
those institutions of religion which he has established as 
channels of intercourse with us. We must not view 
these things as mere rounds of ceremony, as duties to be 
performed ; nor must we allow the ordinance itself to 
bound our vision, and so materialize our thoughts. We 
must see them full of significance, instinct with life ; we 
must see in them a “living God.” Seeing them thus 
they become spiritual nourishment, which will quicken 
our affections, strengthen our desires, draw us closer to 
God, and make intimate communion with him more 
delightful and indispensable. 


If the internal griefs of every man could be read, 
written on his forehead, how many who now excite 
envy would appear to be the objects of pity ! 


In & true sense, a man’s occupation is his living. 
It is the true front door to his life. By it the visitor or 
occupant must come in. What you ought to teach your 
boy when he makes the selection of his work in life is, 
that the deepest and most critical value of that selection 
is that he is really choosing in what way he shall ask the 
God to whom his life belongs to come and take possession 
of his life. And when his selection is once made you 
ought to make him know that there, in his profession, 
is where he is to look for God to come to him. It is in 
the power to resist its special temptations that he is to 
learn what wonderful strength God can give. It is in 


the training of the peculfur powers of usefulness which 
{t develops that he is to recelve God’s gracious education. 
It is In the consolation of its peculiar sorrows that he is 
to lay hold of God’s abound!~g comfort ; and itis in the 
character which his profession, at its best, derrands that 
he ig to m*rifest the life of God before mankind, 
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PHILOSOPHIC SUMMER STUDIES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE American [nstitute of Christian Philosophy has 

just concluded the sessions of its ninth Summer 
School, which was held this year at Key East, N. J. 
The School was largely attended, and the lectures in- 
cluded, not only subjects of great philosophic interest, 
but of practical ethics. Daily during the session the 
members and friends of the Institute assembled in a 
large tent in Sylvan Grove, a very beautiful place, not 
far from the sea, and within hearing of the voice of its 
mighty waters. Professor Benjamin C. Blodgett, of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., discoursed on 
“The Mission of Music to Mind and Heart,” maintain- 
ing in very eloquent words the essential religiousness 
of music, and that Christianity is the supreme inspira- 
tion of the greatest musical compositions. He referred 
to the “‘ immortals” in musical art as all admitting that 
without divine help they could not have accomplished 
their work. The Rev. W. D. Wilson, D.D., LL D., of 
Cornell University, in a profound lecture on ‘‘ The 
Origin of Moral and Religious Ideas,” examined the 
theories of Plato, Descartes, Bishop Berkeley, David 
Hume, Ccusin, and others, and defended the position of 
John Locke, whom he considered the chief apostle of 
modern philosophic Christian thought. The absence of 
the Rev. Francis L. Patton, who was to have treated 
“« Agnosticism,” was much regretted. ‘ Labor and 
Capital” occupied the School two days, the chief 
speakers on the subject being the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, 
of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale; the Right Rev. 
Bishop Potter, who contributed a paper on “‘ The Chris- 
tian Ideal of Human Society,” which was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Deems, in the absence of the Bishop; and 
Mr. Moody, the author of ‘‘ Land and Labor in the 
United States.” The sermon by the Rev. Dr. Deems 
on Sunday morning was on ‘‘ St. Paul at Athens.” The 
preacher, in a very striking way, indicated the points 
in present day anti-Christian philosophies, which are 
but reiterations of the errors of ancient systems, and 
urged that, as Paul preached Christ to the Athen!- 
ans as the Resurrection and the Life of mankind, so 
should all who profess themselves Christian teachers 
preach Christ to-day. On the same day the Rev. H. L. 
Hastings, editor of ‘‘ The Christian,” lectured on ‘‘ The 
Mistakes of Moses,” in which he proved, with strong 
arguments and wonderful powers of satire and humor, 
that Moses need not fear these charges of error, but 
that it might be wise for Col. Robert Ingersoll to 
watch lest he himself fall into mistakes, or lead 
society into mistakes, against which Moses has warned 
men. Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity, lectured on ‘‘Logic and Life,” which was a 
restatement of idealism in philosophy, with a certain 
*“ personal equation ” of the lecturer. ‘‘ The Function 
of Christian Doctrine” was treated by the Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, of Orange, and “‘The Accord of Philosophy 
and Faith” by the Rev. Ransom B. Welch, of Auburn, 
N. Y., who also delivered the anniversary address to 
the Institute this year. Both lectures were calculated 
to deepen faith in Christ and his Gospel. The last 
lecturer was the Rev. John W. Lee, of Atlanta, Ga., who 
treated the subject of ‘‘ The Conservation of Spiritual 
Force.” He applied the scientific principle of the cor- 
relation of forces to Christ and to Christianity, but to 
find that there were glorious exceptions, and that they 
require the miraculous and the supernatural to account 
for them. It is worth noting that the meetings of the 
School this year have been attended by representatives 
of almost every branch of the church, and that the In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy has now a membership 
of five hundred persons. 


STEPNIAK’S VIEW OF RELIGION IN 
RUSSIA. 


VERY one who believes in the moral order of the 
universe believes that what is true is good and that 
what is good is true. Such belief is an instinct, and it is 
from our instincts that we gather the convictions that 
support us and guide us. In England and in America, 
where religion is alive, it is accepted by the mass of 
thoughtful people. In Germany, where religion is luke- 
warm, itisregarded with indifference. In Russia, where 
the “‘ religion ” is priestcraft, the popular feeling toward 
it often amounts to contempt. Any description of the 
condition of religion in Russia is sad reading ; yet that is 
no reason why we should refuse to study it. Ali of us 
are liable to fall into moral infidelity, and it is worth our 
while to give attention to its intellectual consequences. 

In Stepniak’s recent book, ‘“‘The Russian Storm- 
Cloud,” there is a chapter upon this subject which 
strikingly presents the matter under discussion. Step- 
niak is arguing that Nihilists are not striving to destroy 
religion. Hesays : 

“* That the Nihilists are Atheists is quite true, but to say 
that they are striving to destroy religion is quite false. 
Among the instructed classes of every description, which 
until now have furnished the largest contingent of revolu- 
tionists, there is nothing left to destroy ; because among our 











educated classes Atheism is as general a doctrine as Chris- 
tianity is in England.” 

Among the poorer classes the case is somewhat differ- 
ent, yet not so much so as one would have imagined. 
Stepniak says : 

‘Russian peasants are said to be very religious. That is 
true in respect to the dissenting sects, but not to official 
orthodoxy. What really prevails is a mechanical, rather 
heathenish, ritualism, under which religious indifference is 
lurking. A clergy deprived of any independence, controlled 
at every step, submitted to censorship in every sermon, 
could not answer the religious wants of the peasants. 
Driven by experience to consider even strong religious zeal 
as something rather dangerous, what could such a clergy be 
but the mere functionaries of religious ceremonies, devoid of 
any spiritual sense? Long ago the Russian priests forsook 
any proud emulation for moral leadership, caring only to 
extract from the peasants as much money and goods as 
possible. And the orthodox peasants do not at all respect 
their voracious, exacting priests; and they often despise 
and ridicule them. But the peasants believe in Jesus Christ, 
in the Virgin Mary, and in the many saints dividing among 
themselves the cares of the universe, while the priest is the 
only possessor of the secrets of propitiating all these 
heavenly pewers by certain ceremonies: 8t. Vlas, the cattle 
preserver ; St. Elia, the rain-giver ; and St. George, whom 
the wolves obey. The priest is ind'spensable for getting 
good harvests, good flocks, and preserving the fields from 
drought. People cannot help recurring to them, however 
unwilling they may be to pay them the high rate they 
impose. As to Christian duties, an orthodox peasant thinks 
himself perfectly acquitted if he baptizes his children, weds 
his daughter in church, and pays the priest for officiating 
once or twice a year. He goes to church only when it is not 
too distant and time permits. The best illustration of his 
religious indifference is the general neglect to commune as 
enjoined by the Church, not less than once a year, although 
enforced by police regulation. The official reports of 
country priests show that, in parishes of three or four thou- 
sand people, very often no more than two or three hundred 
take part in this chief manifestation of an orthodox believer’s 
adherence to his Church. And often among the peasants, 
especially those who are wont to travel, you may meet peo- 
ple, without having a bit of heresy in them, who for ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years have never been to communion.”’ 

Stepniak says that the only way in which Nihilism 
opposes the Church is that it enjoins its adherents not to 
go to the confessional. In some of the countries of 
Western Europe the Church is sometimes looked upon 
as an institution for keeping the poor in order; but in 
Russia, it seems, the clergy are compelled by law to 
become a part of the detective force. The confessional 
is inviolable in the case of the killing of a parent, but 
in the case of a political conspiracy the priest is bound 
by law to break the secrecy. 

In Stepniak’s description there isonly one part which 
is full of hope, and that is theaccount of religion amorg 
the sects which have broken away from the State Church. 
Of these sects he says - 

“They are extremely numerous. The number of their 
adherents is not known exactly. Competent specialists 
reckon at present no less than fifteen millions—about one- 
fourth of the rural population of Russia proper. But they 
spread and muitiply every day. All the truly religious ele- 
ments of Russia are comprised in them. If an orthodox 
peasant awakes from his religious indifference, he unites 
with some existing sect suiting best his taste, or creates a 
new one. In those sects religion is no longer a shallow 
ritualistic observance. It is a living power, inspiring and 
informing all political and social conceptions of the 
sectarian ; the greatest moral force moving our peasantry. 
But all these sectarian religions, being inspired by the 
complex influence of religious discontent, and political and 
social oppression, have more or less strongly marked opposi- 
tionist and anti-governmental tendencies. Some of them 
strive after the social equality of the primitive Christian ; 
others go so far as to proclaim the Emperor to be an 
Antichrist, and refuse to recognize any official of his, or to 
obey any order issued by the Government ; flying irto the 
wilderness to avoid taking passports.”’ 

We thus see that the case is not without hope. Wher- 
ever the church teaches the brotherhood of man, it suc- 
ceeds in teaching the fatherhood of God. Religion is 
necessary to our moral natures. When religion is in 
accord with our highest moral instincts it is certain to be 
believed. Even among the “‘ instructed ” classes in Russia 
the condition of affairs is hardly as bad as Stepniak 
would have us believe. We find those deep convictions 
which constitute the essence of Christianity now and 
again asserting themselves. Tolstoi’s conversion is an 
instance of this. Even Tourguéneff, who is regarded as 
the great representative of agnosticism in literature, 
closes his novel, ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,” by describing an 
aged peasant and his wife as they come to the grave of 
their Nihilistic son. The peasants pray that they and 
their son may meet again, and Tourguéneff adds, ‘‘Can 
it be that love is not all-powerful ?” Christianity is based 
upon truths which wake to perish never in the hearts 
of high-minded men. 








NOT IN CONFLICT. 


N order to answer effectively the charges that the 
Young Men’s Christian Assocation draws young 
men from the work of the churches, William 8, Sloan 





sent out a number of inquiries to the committee mem- 
bers of the New York Association, and summarizes the 
results in the ‘‘ Christian Intelligencer ” as follows : 

**To date 334 replies have been received. Of this number 
204 regularly attended the week evening service in their 
churches. Many of these voluntarily state that they belong 
to churches which do not hold week evening services, or 
their church is so far distant from their residences, or their 
working hours are so late, or they have recently come to 
the city and have not as yet attached themselves to any 
church, or other similar reasons have interfered with their 
attendance and church work. Sixty. five are church officers, 
of whom 18 are deacons, 11 elders, 8 trustees, 6 vestrymen, 
6 stewards, 1 treasurer, and 15 ushers; 107 are Sunday- 
school teachers, and 54 Sunday-school officers; 112 belong 
to young people’s associations in their own churches, and 
32 hold offices in the same. Of all this number 115 state 
that they have entered upon their church work and duties 
given above since their connection with the Association. 
Only seven state that they have given up any single church 
duty owing to its conflict with Association work. One has 
temporarily given up the young people’s meeting at his 
church, while continuing his Sunday-school work and regu- 
larly attending the Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, ‘in 
order to be present at our workers’ training class on Tues- 
day evenings ;’ another has resigned from the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association of his church, although always present at 
the church services Sundays and throughout the week; a 
third, who has recently come to New York City, spends 
Sunday afternoons at Charity Hospital as a member of the 
Committee on Visitation of the Sick, instead of taking a 
Sunday-school class in his church ; the fourth, who is Sec- 
retary of his Sunday school, an usher, active in the Band of 
Hope and young people’s prayer-meeting, and regular at- 
tendant at the Thursdey evening prayer-meeting, gives 
Sunday mornings to his church and Sunday evenings to 
the Gospel meeting at our Young Men’s Institute ; the fifth, 
occupying a prominent position in one of our branches, 
finding his church and Association duties conflicting, re- 
signed all the latter, and is now giving himself entirely up 
to his church work. The remaining two, so far as we 
know, have no satisfactory excuse for allowing the Asso- 
ciation to interfere with their church,” 


A FEW MISSION NOTES. 


VANGELIST E. P. Hammond has been conducting 

successful meetings in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, and writes to a contemporary as follows of the gen 
eral condition of religion in that region: I am told, he 
says, there are about 200,000 persons in the dissenting 
churches in Norway and Sweden. In the latter country 
there are about 100,000 in connection with what would 
be called in America the Congregational church, and 
10,000 in the Methodist Church. There are, no doubt, 
also many true Christians in the State (Lutheran) Church, 
All the citizens are members of this church, and have 
the right to partake of the eommunion without regard 
to character. Thirty-five years ago there were no dis- 
senters in these countries. The law would not allow 
it. Those who sought to leave the State Church were 
fined and imprisoned. Pastors are not required to be 
converted men, although they are obliged to study six 
teen years for the ministry. 








Concerning the progress of Protestantism in Spain, 
an exchange gives some interesting information re- 
cently made public by the evangelist Juan Fuente, of 
Granada, He is the son of a Catholic family in North- 
ern Spain, was intended for the priesthood, and studied 
seven years in a seminary, and then became a convert 
to Protestantism. He states that on Palm Sunday, 1869, 
the first evangelical church in Spain was dedicated in 
Madrid, and that since that date the Gospel has been 
progressing, though slowly, and meeting constant oppo- 
sition. About sixty larger or smaller societies have been 
formed, which are under the direction of missionaries 
or pastors, and in all the larger cities of Spain there are 
fully organized Protestant copgregations. Many denom. 
inations are engaged in this work. The Scotch and 
English Mission Societies are, however, taking the lead, 
and have scattered thousands of Bibles and Testaments 
through the land. The number who have openly em- 
braced the evangelical faith are from 12,000 to 14,000, 
to which must be added a large number who have con- 
nected themselves without such a public profession. 
Fuente estimates the whole number of Protestants in 
Spain at present to be from 26,000 to 80,000 souls. 


One of the most interesting items in the newspapers, 
says a London paper, is undoubtedly the resolution of 
the Wesleyan Conference to establish a great mission 
at the West End of London. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
who is going to take charge of the mission along with 
Mr. Mark Guy Pearse, states that there are 400,000 
people at the West End whom Methodism fails to touch ; 
and the main argument of the promoters of this new 
crusade is that there is as much spiritual destitution in 
the West as in the East End. The West End has been 
selected because it is ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and there is reason 
for believing that recent disclosures in the press and the 
Divorce Court as to the manners and morals of Mayfair 
have been extremely opportune in helping toa decision 
those Methodists who were in doubt as to whether the 
great effort by which Methodism is to hold her old 
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premier place among the evangelizing and civilizing 
agencies of the country should not be made in the East 
rather than in the West End. In the words of Mr. 
Hughes, they are going to ‘plant a fort in the very 
midst of the citadel of vice.” The dock laborer and the 
costermonger are to be left to the guardianship of other 
denominations ; the ‘‘ Dukes” are to be the special care 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, It is to be hoped that the 
‘* Dukes” realize fully the gravity of the decision. 








The readers of The Christian Union will be sorry to learn 
that the Rev. James C. Beecher, half-brother of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, committed suicide last week, shoot- 
ing himself through the head and dying instantly. He was 
about fifty-nine years old, and was the youngest son of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. He had been for years suffering under 
mental trouble tending to settled melancholia, and during a 
part of that time has been in the asylum at Middletown. 
A number of years ago Mr. Beecher retired from the active 
pastorate, and for several years lived in absolute quiet and 
in an almost monastic retreat in the woods in the Catskills, 
twenty miles from the nearest railroad station and seven 
miles from the nearest telegraph station. He was a man of 
great tenderness of heart, entire unselfishness of nature, of 
& devoted spirit, disinclined to society, and a lover of na- 
ture. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns . | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Mr. Moody received at his recent Northfield Conference 
contributions for his school ranging from between $45,000 
and $50,000. One contribution was $25,000 for a new dor- 
mitory for girls, and another $20,000 for a library. 

—Newport, Rhode Island, is to have a memorial of its 
founder, John Clarke, the associate of Roger Williams, 
before long. The plan is to buy a site and put the historic 
Seventh-Day Baptist Meeting House on it, with an addition. 
The whole structure will then be called the John Clarke 
Memorial Hall, and a statue of Clarke will be placed in front 
of it. 

—The New London (Conn.) ‘* Day’’ publishes an inter- 
esting correspondence in which the Rev. E. W. Bacon, of 
the First Church, resigns his position on account of the 
failure of his health. He has been pastor of the church for 
ten years, and, says the ‘‘ Day,’’ ‘the hope is universally 
expressed that cooler weather and the rest so much required 
(which we understand the reverend gentleman will seek in 
September) will work for him a permanent restoration to 
health. A God-speed follows him in his retirement from 
pastoral cares from all creeds and classes.” 

—The Universal Peace Union held its annual meeting at 
New London, Conn., beginning August 20. Resolutions 
were passed of the usual character, and with special disap- 
proval of Secretary Bayard’s attitude in the Cutting case, 
and of propositions for large expenditures for national 
armament and fortifications. The resolutions also urged 
that labor organizations, employers, and political parties 
should accept the principle of arbitration. Alfred H. Love 
was re-elected President of the Association. 

—‘* The Bicycle Herald and Evangelist’’ is the rather odd 
title of a paper which reaches us from Springfield, Mass. 

—At the dedication of the new town hall at Province- 
town, Mass., an address was made by the Rev. William H. 
Ryder, D.D., now of Chicago, who had presented to the 
town the site for the town hall. 

—The meetings at Asbury Grove, Hamilton, Mass., last 
week were very fully attended, as many as ten thousand 
persons being upon the ground atone time. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. 8. 8. Upham, the Rev. L. B. Bates, 
and, in the missionary meetings, the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, 
the Rey. T. C. Watkins, Mrs. R. Haskins, and others. 

—The quarterly meeting of the New Hampshire Free Bap- 
tists was held at Alton Bay last week. The Adventists also 
occupied the camp-meeting grounds at this place during 
part of the time. One of the principal sermons at the latter 
meeting was preached by the Rev. J. H. Pettingill, a Con- 
gregationalist minister. 

—The Congregational churches in New Haven are making 
active preparation for the coming meeting of the American 
Missionary Association, to be held there in October. The 
Rey. Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, will preach the opening 
sermon. 

—The Universalist State Convention of Vermont was 
held in 8t. Johnsbury last week, closing Thursday. Among 
the principal speakers were the Rey. A. A. Miner, the Rey. 
8. C. Hayford, the Rey. F. E. Hawley, the Rev. M. L. Dem- 
arest, and the Rey. J. M. Atwood. 

—The nineteenth annual meeting of the Congregational 
Churches of Conneeticut will be held at the Pearl Street 
Church of Hartford November 9, 10, and 11. The annual 
sermon will be delivered on the first evening, by Dr. J. 
Johnson, of New London. The afternoon of the second 
day will be occupied with a discussion of the nature and 
functions of public worship, opened by a paper from the 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Barbour, of Yale College. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The indisposition which prevented the Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher from fulfilling his lecture engagement at 
New Brighton, England, was of short duration, and he has 
resumed his tour of preaching and lecturing. Besides Mr. 
Beecher, there are now in England an unusual number of 
prominent American preachers ; among others, Professor 
Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary ; Dr. Whiten, of 
this city, who has been supplying at Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmingham (Dr. Dale’s) ; Dr. Noah Porter, and Dr. George 
P. Fisher. 

~The evangelists, 8am Jones and Sam Small, have been 





in attendance at the Round Lake Camp. Meeting exercises 
the past week, and have made addresses in their ordinary 
style. 

—We have already given some account of this year’s ex- 
ercises at Chautauqua. Those of the closing days were not 
less interesting than the preceding features. On Sunday, 
August 22, the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, of Boston, 
preached in the Amphitheater, and Dr. Vincent addressed 
the Society of Christian Ethics ; on August 24, which was 
Temyerance Day, Mr. J. N. Stearns, of the National Pab- 
lishing Society of New York, presided over the several 
meetings, and an important address was made by Mr. 
George W. Bain, of Lexington, Ky.; at the closing exer- 
cises Dr. Vincent announced that next year more attention 
than ever would be given to normal and Biblical teaching. 
The season of 1887 will commence in July and close the last 
of August. He also announced that Dr. J. L. Hurlbut had 
been appointed Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle; the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Department ; Dr. Dickinson, of Boston, 
Principal of the Teachers’ Retreat ; and the Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent, of Philadelphia, Principal of the Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

—At the dedication of the new Baptist church at Key 
East, N. J., on August 26, the dedication sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. P. Henson, of Chicago. 

—At the German Evangelical Conference, held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., last Thursday, about 150 delegates were present, 
representing the 700 congregations of the Synod. A propo- 
sition to erect a publishing house for the publication of 
books and other reading matter of the denomination, which 
are now printed in St. Louis by a private concern, created 
considerable discussion. 

—A farewell meeting was held on Friday of last week by 
friends of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society of New 
York City, in honor of the departure of several ladies for 
the missionary field in India. 

—Plans for the new rectory, Sunday-school rooms, and 
gymnasium, which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is to build for 
St. George’s Church, at Nos. 203, 205, and 207 East Sixteenth 
Street, this city, have been filed at the Building Bureau. 
The building is to be of stone, four stories high, and to cost 
about $160,000. 

—The 100th anniversary of Carlisle Presbytery will be 
celebrated this fall at Carlisle, Pa. The Rey. Drs. Cham- 
bers, of New York, Paxton, of Princeton, and other promi- 
nent clergymen, will be present. 

—The corner-stone of the Zion Reformed Church at Allen- 
town, Pa., was Jaid on Sunday of last week. 

—The annual Sunday-School Convention of New Jersey 
was held at Jamesburg last week, and was attended by 
about 2,000 persons. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. B. 8. Everett, and addresses were made 
by the Rev. James Morrow, the Rev. D. B. Griggs, of Hights- 
town, the Rev. R. C. Hallerek, of Tennant, the Rey. C. H. 
Yatman, of Newark, and the Rey. C. H. Woolston, of Lam- 
bertville. 

—The corner-stone of the new German Presbyterian 
Church of Peace in Philadelphia was laid on Sunday of last 
week. 

—8t. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Orange, 
N. J., the oldest church in the place, is undergoing exten- 
sive alteration. Among ths improvements will be a memo. 
rial window of stained glass in honor of the late Bishop Whit- 
tingham, the first rector of the church, and a new stone 
altar and reredos, a memorial to the late Rey. Dr. James 
A. Williams, for forty-six years rector of the church. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Rev. Alexander J. Drysdale, of New Orleans, was 
on August 26 elected Bishop by the Episcopal Diocese of Eas- 
ton, Md. This makes the fourth election, those heretofore 
elected having declined. The Rev. Mr. Drysdale was born 
in Savannah, Ga., and is about forty-five years old. For 
seven years he was rector of Christ Church, Mobile, Ala., 
but for the past six years has been rector of Christ Church, 
New Orleans. 

—The Augusta (Ga.) Presbytery has acquitted Dr. James 
Woodrow of the charges of heresy made against him, by a 
vote of 138 to9. The specific charge was ‘‘that the body of 
Adam was probably the product of evolution from the body 
of some lower animal.’’ The specifications also affirm that 
Dr. Woodrow ‘‘did teach and promulgate opinions which 
are of a dangerous tendency, and which are calculated to 
unsettle the mind of the church respecting the accuracy and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures as an infallible rule of 
faith. In that he did teach and promulgate the opinion that 
the body of Adam was probably not made or created of the 
dust of the ground, as is universally understood by the 
church to be the declaration of the Word of God, but of 
organic matter pre-existing in the body of a brute. Against 
the peace and purity of the church and the honor and 
majesty of the Lord Jesus Christ as King and Head,thereof.’’ 
Notice was given of an appeal to the General Synod, to be 
held at Sparta, Ga., in October. 

—The will of Catherine E. Coyle, of Washington, 
gives the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington $500 ; Sabbath-school of same, $500; to Dr. 
Chester, pastor, $500; to the Central Presbyterian 
Church, $500; to the Tract Society, $300; to the 
Women’s Work for Women Society of the Metropolitan 
Church, $3800; to the Women’s Benevolent Association, 
$300 ; to the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, five 
shares Bank of Washington stock; to the Metropolitan 
Church poor fund, and to aid in building a parsonage, five 
shares each of the same. 

—Plans have been adopted for the new Second Presby- 
terian Church at Newark, N. J., which is to cost from 
$60,000 to $65,000. 

—At the Sunday-School Convention just held in Frank- 
fort, Ky., Dr. Hobbs, of Louisville, delivered an interesting 





address on “ The International Sunday-Schoo! Idea; its 
Purpose and Value.’’ For purposes of making the work 
more effective, the State was divided into fifteen districts, 
each to have its separate convention and association 
meetings. 

—During the storm of August 16, the new and handsome 
structure of the First Presbyterian Church at Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va., was struck by lightning, the tower knocked 
down, and the building co shattered that it will have to be 
rebuilt. 

—At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the South- 
ern California University of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Hon. R. M. Widney was present, and made the 
institution a gift of $100,000. 

—It is announced that the five sons of Mr. James 8. Kirk, 
recently deceased in Evanston, Ill., have determined to erect 
a memorial library building for Northwestern University, at 
a cost of from $50,000 to $70,000. 

—Among those who took part in the great camp-meeting 
at Urbana, Ohio, were Sam Jones and Sam Small. Consid- 
erable ill-feeling was created by certain remarks of the 
former in regard to the temperance agitator, Francis 
Murphy. 

—The Seventh-Day Adventists of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia have been holding an extensive meeting at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 

—The Baptists of North Carolina are to erect at Thomas- 
ville buildings for the care of the orphans of deceased 
members of their church throughout the State. 

—The Presbyterian church at White Pigeon, Mich., re- 
cently celebrated the fifty-sixth anniversary of its organi- 
zation. It was the first church of its denomination in West- 
ern Michigan. 

—A meeting of German Methodist ministers and profes- 
sors of theology was recently held in St. Louis, to discuss 
the best methods of revivifying the working of the German 
theological schools, as well as to improve and multiply the 
text-books for the use of the young theological student, 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


~Myron Adams, of Swansea, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Hopkinton 

—James B. Chase, of Sioux City, Iowa, bas accepted a call to 
Hull. 

—H. B. Leonard, of Mason, N. H., accepts a call to Oakham, 
Mass. 

—J. E. M. Wright, of Goshen, Mass., acceps a call to Berkley, 
Mass. 

—Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, Conn., has received an 
extended leave of absence on account of the serious illness of 
his wife. 

—Mr. Roberts, lately of Yale Theological School, and now in 
Europe, has written to decline his call from the church at Derby, 
Conn. 

—R. W. Harlow, of Winona, Minn., accepts a call to Wiscoy. 

—Charles 8. Walker has resigned the charge of the church at 
South Amherst, Mass., in order to accept the position of college 
pastor and professor of history and political economy at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

—P. B. Wing, of Freeport, Me., has received a call from the 
Third Church at Chicopee, Mass. 

—W. C. Scofield, of the Union Evangelical Church at Indian 
Orchard, Mass , has resigned. 

—Robert Stapleton, of Maple Rapids, Mich., has resigned. 

—H.E Hibbard, of Stanton, Mich., has received a call to 
Plymouth Church, St. Louis. 

—H. R. Williams, of Vermontville, Mich., has declined his call 
to Galesburg and accepted that to Clinton. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—George B. Stevens has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church in Watertown, N. Y., toaccept the chair of sacred litera- 
ture at Yale, made vacant by President’s Dwight’s election. 

—W. G. Henderson, of the Second Church at Trenton, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—J. H. Palmer goes from Cedar Springs, Mich., to a new field 
in Ohio. 

—James McArthur, of Cass City, Mieh., has become pastor of 
the church at North Branch. 

—A. L. Lindsley, D.D., has been chosen Professor of Practical 
Theology in the San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

—Joseph T. Cooper, D.D., over thirty years pastor of the Third 
Church of Philadelphia, and of late years a professor in the 
Theological Seminary, died at Cleveland, Ohio, August 24. 

—Henry Morey, of Geneva, N. Y., has received a call from 
Marshall, Mich. 

—Thomas A. Reeves, of Matteawan, N. Y., has resigned, and 
proposes to organize a new church at Woonsocket, R. L. 

—W. A. Mackey, of Pueblo, Colo., accepts a call from Takoma, 
W. T. 

BAPTIST. 

—Andrew Pollard, D.D., for forty years one of the most prom- 
inent and influential men of the denomination, died recently at 
Boston, Mass. 

—H. C. Graves has received a call to the North Church of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

—E. F. Mitchell was recently ordained as pastor of the church 
at South Newfane, Vt. 

—E. 8. Holloway, of Greeneville, Conn., has resigned. 

—I. D. King, of Philadelphia, accepts a call to Bristol, Pa. 

—L. M. Woodruf, D.D., formerly of Saratoga, N. Y., accepts a 
call to East Saginaw, Mich. 

—C. 8. Carroll, of Bay City, Mich., accepts a call to Troy 
im. 8: 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—H. A. Whitcomb has been called to the First Unitarian 
Church of Whitman, N, Y. 

—E. James Purdy has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church of Winona, Minn., and goes to All Saints 
Church, Minneapolis. 

—Joel Davis has become rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Camden, N. Y. 

—O. J. Ivie, of Monroe, Conn., is to become rector of the 
Episcopal church at East Hampton, Mass. 

—A. J. Nepper, a Methodist preacher of the Rock River Con- 
ference, has been expelled for unchristian conduct and mis 
appropriation of funds, 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


RAILWAY DOMINATION.’ 
I.—THE EVILS. 


It is impossible in a single article to do justice to Mr. 
Hudson's contribution to our railroad problem. Each 
chapter deserves a separate review. Even if this were 
given, the reader who is interested in politics would not 
be relieved of the necessity of reading the work iteelf. 
It is valuable beyond its presentation of startling facts 
and comprehensive generalizations. It is full of moral 
inepiration. The writer’s single-hearted enthusiasm in 
his subject has made him a master of that style which 
best befits the work he has in hand. From beginning 
to end the book is full of life and interest. 

The opening chapter, upon ‘‘ The Problem of Railway 
Domination,” gives a survey of the railway system from 
the time that the Tory squires ‘‘ objected to its introduc- 
tion because it would result in the scaring of game, the 
destruction of the coaching inns, and the decadence of 
the breed of horses,” down to the time when, on the one 
hand, it confers immeasurable industrial benefits, and, on 
the other, defies the administration of justice, carries 
legislatures in its pocket, and partitions the territory of 
a mighty nution among its members. The attitudes 
which the railroads have assumed toward different legis- 
lative proposals is made the subject of a description 
which would be decidedly humorous were it not for the 
seriousness of the interests involved. The railway rep- 
resentatives appear to have thought, with Emerson, that 
“consistency is the hobgoblin of weak minds.” We 
find them urging State grants on the ground that the 
railroad is a public highway ; we find them denouncing 
State control on the ground that the railroad is nota 
public highway. We find them defending discrimination 
on the ground that competition should have free play ; 
we find them defending pools on the ground that com- 
petition should not have free play. We find them 
prophesying that Granger legislation would result in the 
destruction of railway property and the stopping of all 
railway construction ; we find them shortly after admtt- 
ting the wrongfulness of the acts against which this 
Granger legislation was directed, and expending vast 
sums in constructing new railways subject to its provis- 
fons. Finally, we find the very men who for years have 
been arguing that the State must not protect the public 
against the inequitable practices of the railways now 
coming before the legislatures and arguing that the State 
must protect the railways against the inequitable prac- 
tices of each other. 

The history of the dealings of the railroads with the 
public, in so far as these dealings have been inequitable, 
is the history of discriminations. Mr. Hudson divides 
these discriminations into three classes. The first, and 
least harmful, consists of ‘‘ discriminations in classifica- 
tion,” where each kind of freight is made to bear, not the 
rate which {s reasonable, but all that it will stand. For 
instance, the railway legislature of the country enacts 
that the man who ships dressed beef from Colorado 
shall pay the same freight as he who ships the same 
meat in the live form. Therefore the rate for dressed 
meat is made seventy cents a hundred, while that upon 
live stock is but forty. This, of course, results in making 
meat dearer, and is a grievance to the industry discrim- 
inated against. But it is hardly worthy of mention 
compared with the two other forms of discrimination— 
discriminations against localities, and discriminations 
against individuals. Discriminations against localities 
are far the most numerous. The small towns of the 
country which are tapped by a single railroad are 
charged rates which have no relation to the cost of the 
services performed. Even large towns are often sub- 
ject to exactions. By combination of the coal-carrying 
roads of Pennsylvania in 1884, the city of Pailadelpbia, 
gituated ninety miles from the coal fields, was compelled 
to pay $6.50 per ton, while New York, one hundred 
and twenty miles away, gets its coal for $5.50. But the 
strongest pool lacks a good deal of being a perfect mo- 
nopoly. If the profits are too outrageous, one road or 
another is tempted to ‘‘cut under” in order to secure 
more business. In this way the profits of the raflroads 
on through freight are apt to be reduced to a level corre- 
sponding to the profit of dry goods merchants or bankers. 
But this cutting under is never of any service to the 
gmaller towns. They are helpless. There is no danger 
that competing roads will be built for their relief. Asa 
consequence they are compelled to pay rates double and 
treble that charged the cities which suffer from the 
exactions of the pools. The rate from New York to 
Ogden was $4.95, while that from New York to San 
Francisco was $2 25. The farmer near Abiline, Kansas, 


pays fifteen cents a bushel for transporting grain to the 
geaboard, while the farmer near Kansas City pays but 
fivecents. People at Winona shipping cotton to New 
Orleans, a distance of two hundred and seventy five 
miles, must pay $3 25 per bale, while people shipping 
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to the same city from Memphis, a distance of four hun- 
dred and fifty miles, are paying but $1 per bale. The 
railroad finds the latter rate profitable. What shall we 
say of the inequity involved in the former rate? Rail- 
roads are chartered to serve the public. They may be 
the servants of the large cities, but they are the masters 
ofthe smalltowns. The pools which govern the rates of 
the cities have been defined by eminent judges to be 
illegal conspiracies to rob the public. Yet the extortions 
which the pools are able to perpetrate are hardly to be 
spoken of in comparison with those perpetrated by 
individual corporations where they are under no neces- 
sity of pooling. The profits of farmers and mechanics 
and merchants are fixed by competition. What fixes 
the profits of railroads? Oncein a long while com- 
petition does interfere with a railroad’s monopoly of its 
local traffic. A ‘blackmail road” is built. Mr. Van- 
derbilt finds ‘‘a common, miserable thief—with its hand 
in his pocket.” For a short time rates, even for the 
small towns, are reduced to the competition basis, and 
even below it, but very soon a combination takes 
place, monopoly is restored, and the last state of these 
small towns is worse than the first. The public charters 
its servant, but in the vast majortty of cases leaves the 
servant free to determine his own pay. 

The third form of discrimination is diecrf{m{nation 
between individuals. Mr. Hudson's chapter upon the 
‘* History of a Commercial Crime” is one which every 
honest man must read with intense interest, mixed with 
intense indignation. Some fifteen years ago John D 
Rockafeller organized the famous South [mprovement 
Company for the avowed purpose of controlling the 
freight business of the ofl regions. It induced the three 
principal trunk lines to give it, under a secret contract, 
rebates ranging from 40 cents to $3.67 per barrel, and 
was guaranteed “‘ against loss or injury by competition.” 
In return for this favor the oil company was to insure 
the railways a fair division of the freight traffic of the ofl 
trade. ‘‘ The existence of the contract became known 
to the independent oil producers, and there arose 
throughout the oil districts a storm such as never has 
been known before or since. Public meetings from one 
end of the district to the other thundered out defiance. 
Rather than submit to the yoke of the South Improve- 
ment Company they would burn every tank and raze 
every derrick in the ofl regions.” The raflroads finally 
succumbed to popu'ar clamor, and this attempt to create 
a monopoly fell. ‘‘ But the idea remained.” The same 
mind which had conceived the South Improvement 
Company now devised the Standard Oll project. The 
greater the wealth it amassed the more readily did it 
secure the ear of the railroad directors and succeed in 
making contracts which absolutely prevented competi- 
tion. Many of these contracts not only violated the legal 
rights of the small producers, but also those of the stock- 
holders of the ratlroads, The railroad managers would 
not only give the Standard an excessive rebate on all of 
its own shipments, but also upon all the shipments of its 
competitors. These competitors not only paid freight 
charges largely in excess of those of the Standard, but 
they paid these extra charges, not to the railroads, but to 
the Standard. During a period of eighteen months, 
according to the testimony of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of the 
Pennyslvania Railroad, the Siandard Oll Company re- 
ceived rebates amounting to $10,000,000. The storm 
which was raised has not stopped the evil. Since Mr. 
Hudson’s book went into the hands of the printer, the 
receiver of a road in Eastern Ohio testified in court that 
he had charged the Standard Oil Company 10 cents, ana 
its competitors 25 ; and said that he was “ not ashamed” 
of his course as recetver, inasmueh as he had steadfastly 
refused to turn over to the Standard 15 cents out of the 
25 pald by its rivals! But the Standard did not stop 
with killing off and “‘ buying out” its competitors in the 
production of oil. It followed the smallest dealers who 
persisted in selling other ofl than its own. Even at such 
a distant point as Columbu;, Mississippi, it established 
a grocery store, and sold goods below cost in order to 
drive merchants into submission. It would be interest- 
ing to give in full these phases of the history, but they 
lead us too far from the subject in hand. What concerns 
us now is not the public wrong involved in such a mo- 
nopoly as the S:andard Oll Company, but the greater 
wrong of railroad monopoly, which made the Standard 
Oll Company possible. Keeping clear of all declamation, 
thus much is obvious: “ Either the rate of $1.15 to 
$1 90 per barrel which the railways had charged to the 
general public was extortionate, or the rate of 20 cents, 
which they gave the Standard, was throwing away their 
stockholders’ money for the benefit of the monopoly. 
Which horn of the dilemma may be chosen makes no 
difference.” Space fails to give the other instances of 
discrimination recounted by Mr. Hudson. We can 
simply quote his general summing up of the whole ques. 
tion : ‘‘ Discriminations in classification are prescriptive 
and unreasonable ; discriminations between localities are 
burdensome and dangerous; discriminations between 
individuals are corrupt and criminal.” 

In Mr. Hudson’s discussion of the pooling policy, he 
shows from judicial decisions that it is contrary to the 





principles of the common law, being ‘‘in essence 4 con- 
spiracy” to deprive the public of the benefits of competi 
tion. Thus much has often been shown before. What 
Mr. Hudson adds to the discussion is his exposure of 
the argument, often made, that pooling may havea legiti- 
mate object in the prevention of ‘‘cut throat” warfare. 
Mr. Hudson shows that such cut-throat warfare is 
never occasioned by the presence of free competition, 
but only by the possibility of forcing a combination. 
Whenever, as among farmers, competition {s free, 
guerrilla warfare does not exist. When the railroads 
reduce the rate between New York and St. Louls from 
$13 to $!, this is not competition; it is a blow to de- 
stroy competition. If the law is to prevent these wars, 
{t must do so, not by authorizing the destruction of com 
petition, but by making impossible any attempt to 
destroy it. 

In the chapter upon ‘‘ The Fictitious E!ement {n Rail- 
way Policy,” Mr. Hudson exposes ‘‘ stock watering” 
and estimates its proportions. In his estimate cf the 
extent of this watering Mr. Hudson takes pains to err, 
if at all, on the side of conservatism. This subject has 
already been fully presented in The Christian Union. 
Suffice it tosay here that, according to Poor’s “ Rallway 
Manual,” the seven billions of railway stocks and bonds 
in the country represent an expenditure of only three 
billions and a half of dollars. In spite of the fact that 
& large percentage of the roads are hardly completed, 
and that even the old roads are spending vast sums upon 
the improvement of their plant—in spite of all this, the 
average net earnings of all the roads of the country are 
elght per cent. upon the capital invested. If, as Mr. 
Hudson suggests, the roads were bonded at half their 
cost, these bonds could easily be disposed of at four per 
cent, The tax imposed by the railroads might be re- 
duced one hundred millions, and still leave a handsome 
profit to the projectors and managers. In discussing 
how this watered stock was issued, Mr. Hudson brings 
out facts which emphasize the injustice of the claim 
that the public should be required to pay dividends upon 
it. In the vast majority of cases the investors were 
conscious of the watering. In the case of the Pacific 
roade Mr. William Walter Phelps, in his defense of Mr. 
Blaine, sald that it was customary to issue one dollar of 
first mortgage bonds, one dollar of second mortgage 
bonds, and one dollar of stock for each dollar which the 
investor paid in. In the building of Eastern roads a 
similar policy has often been pursued. But in many 
cases the policy pursued has been far worse. When 
the South Pennsylvania Railroad fell into the hands of 
the Vanderbilt interest, ‘‘a contract was made with a 
construction company, sald to consist of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s clerks and brokers, to do for $15 000,000 the work 
which a responsible contractor had offered to do for 
$6,500,000. The $15 000,000 were to be furnished by a 
syndicate of capitalists from New York, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburg, who were to receive for 
their subscriptions $40,000,000 of securities.” Such 
transactions as these, to say nothing of the systematic 
wrecking of roads by managers, show that the railroad 
system of the country is no longer run in the interest of 
the stockholders. The increased building of unneeded 
roads shows that the system even fails in some respects 
to secure the interests of the managers. They, too, are 
demanding protection. If, then, our present system of 
railway management is conducted against the interests of 
small merchants by individual discriminations, against 
the interests of small towns by local discriminations, 
against the interests of the cities by pools, against the 
interests of stockholders by watering and wrecking, and 
against the interest of the managers by blackmailing, 
it is obvious that the system must be changed. 





MANUAL TRAINING THE SOLUTION OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS.’ 


To educate means to bring out. It is the belief of 
many good people that children are much allke—empty 
stone jugs that may be filled with the water of useful 
knowledge. They belleve they are educating the child 
when they pour into his head fact and information, and 
are satisfied if they hear the gurgling sound that empty 
jugs make when being filled with water. They fancy 
that children, like jugs, gurgle with delight on being 
filled up. There are others who believe that education 
brings out the child, makes him master of himself and 
his tools. Here is a little soul locked up in a boy or 
girl body. Ideas, facts, things, the arts, the sclences, 
and all knowledge, are given to the little sou) through 
its eyes and ears, and also in part through its other ave- 
nues of sense. The child expresses the thought within 
it by means of its voice in speech, through its hand in 
writing, and ina measure through {ts eye and by gest- 
ure. No man can ever tell what the child has been 
taught except through what it says, or writes, or ex- 
preases by a glance, by gestures, or the expression of its 
face. What it expresses is the measure of its education, 
and speaking and writing are the two chief modes of its 
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expression. This is the main result of education, as 
commonly carried out in our public schools—to give a 
child a lot of facts and to enable him to express himself 
by voice and pen. If we examine the average boy or 
girl of twelve to see what {is the result of the usual com- 
mon and private echool education, we find that he has 
learned many things, chiefly words expressing to him 
nothing whatever, that he bas picked up a good deal of 
information outside of books, and of more or less value, 
and that he can speak and write fairly well. Ask the 
child to do something, and he is wholly incompetent and 
he)pless, except it be to do the few things he learned on 
the playground and from other children. He cannot 
draw a straight line, he cannot whittle a true cylinder 
for his whistle, he cannot use a siagle tool or even & 
needle with the slightest skill whatever. And this child 
is to be a man ora woman, to use his hands, to use tools, 
to work, and to do things requiring skill. Itis nota 
wonder that the jug filling process of education {s re- 
garded by many people of sense as a lamentable failure. 
If all the men in the world belonged to the profess{ons, 
if all the women were mistresses of elegant homes, if 
cabbages grew wild in the market, and loaves and fishes 
were plentiful for the asking, if horses and carriages, rail- 
roads and yachts, in some fashion made themselves, our 
usual common-school education would be very wise and 
proper. We should be a nation of agreeable and idle 
literary people, and present to the world a truly 
beautiful and moral spectacle. We are a working peo- 
ple, ina working age, and the education we give our 
children would be laughable were it nct so tragic. When 
will we learn to be just tochildren ? A child has eyes, 
and we do not teach kim to eee correctly. He has 
ears, and we never train them to hear. He can smell 
and taste, and he cannot even tell how the salad he eats 
is made. He is led to think that of these he need have 
no care, may even regard them with contempt, while 
the sense of smell is his sole preserver against death by 
suffocation by gas. He has hands, and his education 
leads him to be ashamed to use them. To simply teach 
a child to speak and write correctly, and to fill his head 
with words about things, {s an injustice. 

Within the past few years people have awakened to a 
sense of the injustice of our ordinary school teaching. 
A child has senses,'a body, and hands. Only through 
these can he receive instruction or express the thought 
that isin him. A true education should bring the child 
out, should make him master of his tools, his brain, his 
senses, his hands and body. A true education means 
that a child shall understand form and color, that he 
shall comprehend sounds, that, above all, he shall be able 
to use his hands, Such an education {s not only mental 
and moral, but manual. Any education, to be just to the 
child, must bring out all his powers. It is injustice toa 
child to teach him about things and not show him the 
things, because no words can untell what the eye and the 
hand can tell. A child in a Boston public school, on 
being asked how high a cow might be, replied promptly, 
‘Three inches.” She had measured the picture in her 
school book. She had never seen a realcow. Another 
child said, glibly, ‘‘ An island is a portion of land wholly 
surrounded by water,” and could not point out the 
{sland in sight of the school-room window. The stupld 
teacher had ‘‘ heard lessons” for years with that island 
in sight, and it never once entered her empty head to 
illustrate the lesson by example. It isan injustice toa 
child to make him commit to memory tbe rule that 
‘*two pints make a quart,” and not give him a pint 
measure and a quart measure and some water, and let him 
demonstrate the fact. 

Happlly, this Injustice {s now clear. People are wak- 
ing up to a realizing sense that {it {s not sufficient to give 
a child books and to teach him to read and write or do 
sums by rote. There is a growing feeling that children 
must be taught to use themselves, that they must learn to 
use pencil av well as pen ; that they must be trained to 
use tools, Already there are in many of our cities new 
schools founded on justice to the child. These schools 
aim to bring out the child’s powers, to teach him to ob- 
serve, to use his senses, to think, and, above all, to use his 
hands, In some places such schools are called industrial 
echools, in other places manual schools. The alm fs the 
eame—to teach the mind through the hand. It is not 
alone to make the hand skillful with tools, but to im- 
prove the mind by the study of real things in the child’s 
own bands. Moreover, such teaching {s also moral. If 
a boy learns to make a true equare or a true cylinder out 
of wood, he unconsciously learns to admire truth and 
perfection In things. He learns to dislike the false in 
things, and, naturally enough, dislikes the false in speech 
andaction. The girl trained to be accurate {2 copying a 
design in embroidery will be trained to be accurate in 
atatement. 

These matters have been made the subject of minute 
and thorough study by Mr. Ham in his admirable book 
on manual training. His alm has been to contrast the 
effects of a purely literary education with the effects of 
a mechanic training ; to compare the results of educa- 
tion upon men and nations by the old and the 
new methods. The book contains a great array of 





facts fllustrative of the injustice of the old literary 
and clerical education, and numerous extracts from 
the opinions of educators of Its effects upon children, 
and ind{frectly upon ail the people. While the book con- 
siders a purely educational matter, {t should be read by 
all who wish well of our times and people. Whether 
manual education will correct all the evils of our times 
remains to be seen. It will help, and it will save thou- 
sands of young people from lives of idleness, disappoint- 
ment, and failure. All teachers should examine the 
book thoroughly, forgetting, perhaps, its scrappy and 
newspaper style in the many valuable suggestions it 
offers. The book contains a full account of the present 
position of manual training in this country and Europe, 
the enly objection being that perhaps too much space 
{is given to the Chicago Manual Training School, to the 
neglect of others quite as important. The author is an 
enthusiastic advocate of manual training. Perhaps his 
enthusiasm lends wings to his pen in some pages, yet 
there is so much of sense and correctness in what he says 
that the few filghts in the clouds can well be forgiven. 


The People’s Problem and its Solution. By Willlam H. Lyon. 
(Sioux Falls, Dakota: Published by the Author.) This book 
is very unconventional, not only in its appearance, but in its 
ideas. Atthe same time it has a good deal of crude vigor. 
The writer is a Westerner who is heart and soul in sym- 
pathy with the most advanced ideas, especially the most 
advanced Western ideas. His democracy is of the most 
thorough-going type. In order to put an end to legislative 
corruption, he believes that all important laws should be 
submitted to the people for approval. Of this plan he 
speaks as follows: 

“In the Northwest it has become popularly, though improp- 
er.y, known asthe ‘Dakota Plan.’ Its accurate name is the 
referendum The leading idea is that all extraordinary appropri- 
ations, and all laws of general interest to the public, should be 
drafted by the legislature and submitted to the people for 
approval. The legislature may be given the power to make 
appropriations for the ordinary running and incidental expenses 
of the State and its public institutions, and to enact the neces- 
sary laws of a local, special, or private nature that cannot well 
be provided for by general acts and are not of interest to the 
general public, though even these could be submitted to the peo- 
ple if desired. But a!l important legislation of general tnterest, 
and particularly all especially affecting corporations, should be 
prepared by the legislature and submitted to the people to enact 
or reject.” 

His principal argument for this plan is the fact that the 
deliberations of constitutional conventions, which must be 
submitted to the people for approbation, are of a much 
higher, purer, and more statesmanlike character than the 
deliberations of legislatures. Mr. Lyon expresses ‘‘ an un- 
limited faith in the common sense and common honesty of 
the common people. They know what laws they need better 
than any one man or set of men.’’? We had noticed that the 
recent Western State constitutions went further and further 
in limiting the power of legislatures. Mr. Lyon’s ‘“‘ Dakota 
plan ’’ is certainly the ne plus ultra of this radical tendency. 
Bat this is only one phase of Mr. Lyon’s solution of the 
people’s problem, and not the problem itself. The problem 
itself is the social question, and the solution suggested is 
State ownership of the various forms of capital. Mr Lyon 
does not propose to confiscate the telegraph system. He 
proposes that the State should give the owners three per cent. 
bonds for the $35,000,009 which the telegraph systems are 
supposed to have cost. In this way the people would pay 
to these capitalists $1,050,000 per year instead of $6 610,000, 
the dividends of the Western Union in 1884. Similarly 
he would treat the railroads. He says that, owing to the 
shrinkage in value of the inaterlals used, and other obvious 
reasons, the railway system could be replaced for one billion 
dollars less thanit cost. Yet he is willing to pay the owners 
of the railways three per cent. upon what the railroads 
actually cost, thus giving them $100,000,000 per year 
instead of $300,000,000 as at present. If the Government 
should take charge of the railroads, he believes that 
our civil service, instead of being corrupted, would at 
once be reformed. ‘‘The common sense of decency and 
justice would not for a single moment allow the retention 
of place to depend upon the results of a political election.” 
Having reformed the railway system, Mr. Lyon thinks the 
people should next give their attention to the reform of our 
mining and manufacturing systems. Space forbids us to 
enter into the details of Mr. Lyon’s plan. There are many 
points in it which have been only half thought ont, and it 
would be an easy matter to expose them. We content 
ourselves, however, with trying to give a fair presentation 
of Mr. Lyon’s position. This position, briefly stated, ia, 
that we should introduce socialism without confiscation ; 
let the past savings of capitalists be sacred, bat in the 
future let the entire product of industry go to the laborers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are republishing some English clas- 
sics in a convenient series for the Travelers’ Handbooks, 
the latest issues laid on our desk being Thomas Hood’s 
Whims and Oddities, and Thomae and Katherine Mac- 
quoid’s Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany, 
The first has Hood’s illustrations, which are quite as unique 
as the letterpress. The pictorial character of the second 
volume has made it a true classic among novel readers. At 
the same time there are laid on our desk two volumes of 
Cassell’s Select Library of Entertaining Fiction, which are 
both smaller and cheaper. Both editions are well printed 
on good paper, and serve a good purpcese as traveling com- 
panions. 


The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. By 
Oscar Schmidt, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With fifty-one wood-cuts, (D. Appleton & Co.) The 








object of this book is stated by the author in the claim con- 
tained in his preface: ‘‘ It will be found to contain proofs 
of the necessity, the truth, and the value of Darwinism as 
the foundation for the theory of descent, within a limited 
field, and is brought down to the most recent times.’’ The 
book appears to deal with the question of the antiquity of 
man, s0 far as it touches it at all, in a purely physical way. 
It has, indeed, very little to say on that subject, and noth- 
ing respecting man’s intellectual and spiritual nature, or 
the question whether, as a thinking being, he is an evolu- 
tion from a lower order. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—No French translation of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” has ever 
yet appeared, but one is now in press. 

—The ‘‘ Ather@um”’ says Mr. Lowell “has enjoyed his 
visit to England this season so much that he talks of return- 
ing next spring.”’ 

—Referring to the vest-pocket edition of ‘‘ Don’t,” an 
Eoglish newspaper speaks of what “is called a ‘vest 
edition’ in America.”’ 

—George Saintsbury, the English critic, declares that he 
is almost tired of looking for the American novel in which 
the hero shall not be a coxcomb. 

—The twelve-volume Riverside edition of the works of 
Longfellow, which has been prepared by Horace E. Scudder, 
will be published early next month. . 

~The celebration at Ki!marnock a few weeks ago of the 
centenary of the publication of the first edition of the poems 
of Burns was attended by some thirty thousand persons. 

—Mr. Lowell’s English address on ‘‘ Democracy”? will be 
published in Boston this fall. The volume, which will take 
its title from that address, will also contain his late papers 
on Fielding, Coleridge, Dean Stanley, Garfield, and “‘ Don 
Quixote,” and presumably the more recent essay on Gray. 

—It is said that Mr. James Bryce, author of “* The Holy 
Roman Empire,’’ intends to devote the leisure which he ob- 
tains by leaving his post at the British Foreign Office to the 
completion of an important history of the Emperor Justin- 
fan, on which for a considerable time he has been engaged. 

—‘‘ Records of an Active Life,” by Heman Dyer, D.D., 
will be ready September 1. Dr. Dyer is a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Whittaker, who announces this 
volume, will also issue at the same time a volume from the 
unprinted sermons of Charles Kingsley, entitled *‘ True 
Words for Brave Men.”’ 

—Lately, in commenting upon Mr. Josiah Strong’s book 
entitled ‘‘Our Country,’’ we expressed regret that it was 
published by the Home Missiorary Society and not by & 
general publishing house. We feared that the imprint of 
the Society would prevent the book’s being read by a large 
class ef people who would naturally be interested in it. 
We are glad to see that our suggestion was carried out at 
the same time or perhaps even before we madeit. The 
book is now being published by the firm of Baker & Taylor, 
of this city. . 

—A cable dispatch from London to the New York ‘' Even- 
ing Post’? announces that ‘‘a contract has been sealed be- 
tween The Century Company and T. Fisher Unwin, by 
which ‘The Century Magazine’ in the future will be pub- 
lished by the latter. Mr. Unwin ts the most enterprising 
an+l experienced of the younger publishers here. Daring sey- 
eral seasons a number of the best books by English and 
American authors have issued from hishouse. ‘ The Cent- 
ury’ could not be placed in better hands.’ Frederick 
Warne & Co. will continue to publish ‘‘ 8t. Nicholas.’? 

—The New York ‘‘ Times ’’ reports the following anecdote 
of Edmund About: “ After the first installment of a novel 
of his had been published in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
he called for his money, and was told that it was not the 
custom of the ‘Revue’ to pay for the first article of apy 
author. ‘Very well,’ said About, quietly, ‘if it is your 
custcm, no matter.’ Shortly after this he was sent to for 
the manuscript of the seeond installment of the story, and 
he declined to send it, saying it was not his custom to send 
the second installment of a story until he had been paid for 
the first.’’ 

—‘‘It will be news—and agreeable news,” says the 
Critic,” “that Mr. Stockton is dramatizing his first novel, 
‘The Late Mrs. Null.’ The work is being done in collabo- 
ration with @ person wh? has bad more experience than the 
author in dramatic work—a condition not difficult te fulfill, 
since he himself has had none; and each act has been 
planned and ‘ blocked out’ in consultation. The form of 
the story will be changed very much ; but the general plot 
and the present idea of the characters will be, in the main, 
adhered to. It is thought that a good deal can be done with 
the widow Keswick. Mr. Stockton is sojourning just now 
at Merchantville, N. J. Heis not half blind, as some peo- 
ple imagine him to be, from the fact that he dictates his 
stories to his wife; but he has the good fortune to possess 
a very good pair of eyes—good both to look at and to look 
with.” 

—Mr. Brander Matthews, in a letter upon London jour- 
nalism, says that although none of the regular daily 
papers are published on Sunday morning, the dignified and 
conservative ‘‘ Observer’’ is moved sometimes to issue an 
extra on Sunday afternoon, to set forth the result of a horse 
race in France! ‘*On the Sunday when the race for the 
grand prize is run in Paris, and on any other Sunday when 
there may be an important race in France, the most respect- 
able of the London Sunday papers, that old-fashioned slow- 
coach the ‘ Observer,’ gets out an extra about five o’clock 
to tell the waiting populace which horse came in ahead.’’ 
In the same letter Mr. Matthews speaks of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ as the most progressive of English newspapers. 
He says that its editor, Mr. Stead, has ‘‘a genius for jour- 
nalism.’’ Mr. Matthews, of course, speaks of the ‘‘ Times” 
as having ‘‘ lost much of its weight and power.” It repre- 
sents, not the public, but a certain influential class, 
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Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


[Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


There is one subject upon which I should greatly value your 
mature thoughts, if you consider that it will be profitable to 
discuss it ; otherwise, please let my communication drop. For 
many years, the more I have reflected upon the teachings of the 
Bible in the light of what I observe of the laws of mind, both in 
health and in disease, the more I am impressed with the belief 
that there must be for alla state of absolutely suspended exist- 
ence between the individual death and the final universal resur- 
rection. Otherwise, as it seems to me, we must assume that the 
dead exist consciously in disembodied state (and there would 
be many difticulties to this theory), or that €od invests the soul 
with a temporary body, to be exchanged for the permanent 
body of glory or of dishonor bestowed at the resuriection. This 
pause of unconscious existence, as respects the individual—and 
whether running through one year or ten thousand years—would 
be but as an instant of time; for we estimate time by succession 
of events ; and the person suddenly stricken with unconsclous- 
ness in the midst of an uncompleted sentence, and remaining 
unconscious for many days, will often at once proceed to finish 
his sp. ech when first * recalled to life.” To him there has been 
no loss of time, while to the anxious ‘riends who minister in his 
behalf the week or fortnight of suspense was Jong indeed. But 
with the survivor the solution of this question may be a matter 
of intense interest. When we look upon the face for the last 
time of a loved one prepared for the grave, must we still believe 
that he has entered upon a long (although to him instantaneous) 
sleep, to be awakened only at the final resurrection? or can you, 
sir, who have resolved so many grave doubts for others, give 
any actual encouragement toward the support of the popuiar 
faith that they who have died inthe Lord are already in heaven? 
But a word more: Is it only a coincidence that they of the dead 
who appeared with our Lord in the transfiguration scene were 
alone of those of whom we have account who did not meet 
death as it comes to other men? Again : It is sometimes objected 
to the present view that Christ speaks of Abraham and Lazarus, 
in the parable, as alive in heaven ; but is not the drapery, so to 
say, of an allegory designed to teach a wholly different truth 
an unsafe basis for an opinion one way or another upon the 
question at issue? When Paul says, “ Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord,”’ he meant--did he not !—absent from the 

present earthly life, and this only. 
Yours faithfully, etc., 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

Having occasion to refer to The Christian Union this week in 
writing to a gentleman, I pronounced it by far the best weekly 
I had ever known. I have longed to cheer you by this 
praise, but feared to intrude. Last evening I read to my family 
your remarks on the Sunday-school lesson, and at once felt it my 
duty to communicate. Some months since you took the ground, 
in one Jesson, that all evil will be finally extinguished. I heartily 
assented, was glad, but your “ repudiation of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body" surprised, grieved. Do me the favor 
to consider : 

1. That the Apostolic Creed asserts the resurrection of the body, 
of the fiesb. 

2 That the resurrection of Christ is no more miraculous than 
that of all Christians will be. 

3. That “ the first-fruits” are precisely like the great harvest, 
and “ Christ is the first-fruits of them that sleep.” 

4. Doubting Thomas was directed to use finger and hand to 
examine Christ's wounds and be convinced. 

5. Christ ate to prove bis materiality to the Apostles. 

6. He went visibly, bodily, into heaven on the fortieth day. 

7. He showed himself to St. John in Patmos, and John was 
prostrated by the glory of the body he describes. Eyes (as a 
flame of fire), hair, feet, and all described. 

8. The resurrection bodies of the saints are promised to be 
* like his glorious body.” 

9. “Iam he that liveth and was dead.”’ There was no spiritual 
death meant here, no sinful nature. “ Behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, amen.” He was dead, unconscious, and so shall man be 
in death, for “the dead know not anything, neither any that go 
down.” 

10. “* Many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake.” Ste- 
phen “fell asleep,” and “if the dead rise not, then even they that 
bave fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” 

11. “The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished ;” then these were judged and sentenced 
to “ the second death.” 

12. “It isappointed unto all men once to die,” but the wicked 
die twice, “ become as though they had not been.” And much 
more thus. 

It seems to me that if your view is right the Bible is utterly 
wrong—a useless guide. 

With warmest wishes for your usefulness and prosperity, 

Mippietown, Conn. D. H.C. 

We couple these two letters because they relate to the same 
general subject ; the one is a question and the other a 
criticism. ‘To the question we can only reply that he who 
believes in the literal resurrection of the body must, we think, 
believe in a period either of imperfect or unconscious ex- 
istence between death and the resurrection. We think that 
Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians, clearly and 
emphatically teaches that there is and can be no rising again 
of the fiesh which is laid away in the grave. Our reasons 
for this conviction we have more than once stated in these 
columns, giving our interpretation of most if not all of the 
passages referred to by our second correspondent ; and 
we must refer them both to the chapter on this subject in 
the little book entitled ‘‘ In Aid of Faith,’ reprinted from the 
pages of The Christian Union. 


Mgpicvs. 





Brick Cuurcs, N. J, August 8, 1886. 

While engaged in a perusal of the ever interesting pages of The 
Christian Union a few Sundays since, a young friend, who had 
been studiously reading the first chapters of Exodus, arrested 
my attention with the query : “ Don’t you think it strange that 
the Lord should harden Pharaoh’s heart and then punish him for 
doing that which he could notavoid?’ It being contrary to 
my ideas of God's justice that he should punish a man for 
doing that which be compelled him to do, I sought to place the 
responsibility of the refusals to let the children of Israel go 





entirely upon Pharaoh, by endeavoring o show that his heart 
was originally hard enough to hold the Israelites in bondage, 
that the implied interference with his freedom of will presuma- 
bly resided in the plagues, and that the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart, by removing the plagues, constituted a withdrawal of in- 
terference from, rather than interference with, Pharaoh's free 
will. As heat softens ice on a cold day, and its removal permits 
the water to resume its original hardness, so, I argued, the 
plagues tended to soften Pharaoh’s heart, and their removal per- 
mitted the heart to resume its original hardness. It seemed to 
me, too, that the Lord, knowing what Pharaoh word (not must) 
do of his own volition, might, with all certainty, have based his 
statements to Moses upon such knowledge. It being claimed 
that the word “shall,”’ in the “‘shall not hearken” of Exodus 
vil., 4, and xi., 9, and in the “shall not let the people go” of 
Exodus iv., 21, expressed a necessity of action referable to God, 
I met the point by reference to the Revised Version, in which the 
three “ sballs’ are all changed to * wills,’ which I take to indi- 
cate volition and determination on the part of Pharaoh. My 
querist, however, continued to hold the opinion that Pharaoh 
was free from all responsibility in the matter ; and so, to decide 
the question as far as possible, I write to ask if you will kindly 
tell us, in a future number of The Christian Union, what you 
think of Pharaoh's responsibility and the justice of his punish- 
ment. S. W. W. 


Various explanations are offered of the declaration of 
Scripture that the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and there 
is much to be said in support of the interpretation of the 
passage which you have given. There is, however, one in- 
terpretation which understands more literally the declara- 
tion, and yet leaves the responsibility on Pharaoh. Sin con- 
sists, not in the action, but in the character ; notin the deed 
done, but in the motive which prompts the doing. If 
Pharaoh had been frightened into letting Israel go, he would 
have been no more virtuous, because virtue consists in 
doing right because it is right, and not because one fears 
the consequences of wrong-doing. It is perfectly conceiva- 
ble, therefore, that the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart 
against the mere servile fear of the plagues in order that the 
battle between Moses, representing Jehovah, and Pharaoh 
and the necromancers, representing the false and pagan 
religion, might be fought out totheend. It would be incon- 
ceivable that God should harden Pharaoh’s heart against 
an inclination toward repentance for wrong-doing or toward 
right feeling and right action. But, taking the entire narra- 
tive together, we may safely infer that Pharaoh had no 
consciousness of guilt or purpose of reform ; he only had 
fear of the plagues. 


Iam a careful reader of The Christian Union. I admire its 
fairness in dealing with religious and social questions. It seems 
to be fearless in expressing its own opinions. It seems to me to 
hold a middle position bet ween blind-faith Christians and ration- 
alists. Iam particularly interested in Dr. Abbott’s writings. 
His ‘words are ‘ Aids to Faith,” but they also awaken questions. 
Twice within the past year I have directed inquiries to The Chris- 
tian Union which it would have been very interesting to me, and 
I believe to others, to have seen answered. For good reason, 
doubtless, in neither case were they noticed ; or, if they were, I 
could find no reference to them in issues subsequent to my com- 
munications. One was, substantially: 

1. When we read in Scripture that God commanded his serv- 
anta to commit what we would call crimes (for instance, the 
slaying of Agag by Samuel), did God actually give such com- 
mands, or did the servants of God merely suppose that he did? 

2. The other was: Genesis says that God formed Adam out of 
the dust of the earth, and breathed into him the breath of life. 
Did not the person who wrote Genesis suppose that this was 
literally true? 

3. Now another inquiry is suggested by the reading of Dr. 
Robinson's recent sermon on the resurrection of the dead, and 
Dr. Abbott’s exposition on the subject of the resurrection of 
Lazarus. In either case the physical resurrection of believers Is 
denied emphatically, as being irrational and unnecessary to 
belief in a resurrection from the dead. But in either case the 
physical resurrection of Jesus (Dr. Abbott includes that of Laz- 
arus) is asserted. The Aope of our resurrection is based upon the 
fact of Christ’s resurrection ; but the method of each is said to be 
different. It is quite natural to ask, If Christ’s resurrection is 
the warrant of the believer's resurrection, why should we sup- 
pose two methods or processes? Or, if it is irrational to believe 
that we shall rise physically, why is it not irrational to believe 
that Christ or Lazarus rose physically ’ that any one ever did or 
will? Perhaps it was to meet this difficulty that Dr. Abbott 
says : “‘ The resurrections of the body of Lazarus and Christ were 
miracles.” But that is precisely what a minister said to me 
recently in defending the bodily resurrection of believers. 
“ Science and reason have nothing to do with the question,” 
said he. “ The result will te miraculous.’ Of course that an- 
swers the question; but is it a fair and final answer? If it is, 
why not in one case as well as the other? 


Newakk, N. J. A Trovsiep INQuIRER. 


1. We are not quite sure that the slaying of Agag by Sam- 
uel is in any sense to be designated acrime. Capital pun- 
ishment appears to us clearly, in some states of society, to 
be just and necessary, apd it is at least a fair question 
whether the case of Agag was not one calling for the exe- 
cution of a death sentence. 

2. This question we answered editorially in The Christian 
Union of August 5. 

8. Our answer to this question must be measurably hypo- 
thetical. Paul tells us that some will be alive at the coming 
of the Lord, and that their bodies will undergo a great 
change to prepare them for that spiritual state which flesh 
and blood cannot inherit. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the body of Christ, which Christ himself told his dis- 
ciples was not spiritaal, underwent such a change at or 
immediately prior to the ascension, and thus Christ became 
the first-fruits both of those that sleep and of those that are 
awake at his coming. 





Will you please let me know what is the presumptive evidence 
and what are the Scriptural evidences for the doctrine of the 
conscious pre-existence of our Lord Jesus prior to his incarnation 
through the Virgin Mary! I belong to a body who believe in 
conditional immortality, and I find that nearly all but myself 
inthe church ignore the doctrine of a pre-natal Christ (if that is 
the correct word to use), Notwithstanding such plain passages 





as “Before Abraham was, Iam,” and, “Glorify me with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was,” yet they argue 
that he only existed as ‘The Word,” whatever that is or was 
While I do not believe that he is co-eternal with the Father, with 
reference to his beginning, Ido believe he is, or was, the first 
created of heavenly intelligences so far as his relation to this 
world is concerned, at least. E.N. kK. 

The passages to which you have referred, and others 
kindred thereto, are the direct Scripture evidences in sup- 
port of the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. Those who 
hold with us that Jesus Christ is not merely a messenger or 
ambassador sent from God, but is the manifestation of God 
in the flesh—that is, in an earthly and human life—must 
necessarily believe that the spirit which animated his body 
and revealed itself in his life was the Divine Spirit, and 
therefore co-eternal with the Father. 


Peter the Apostle says in Acts x., 43, “To him give all the 
prophets witness, that through his name whosoever belleveth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.’ How, then, is It that Samuel, 
Elijah, and Elisha say nothing about the coming of Christ? 


The language of the Apostle insuch a case as this must be 
regarded as general ; it is not to be taken literally, any more 
than John’s declaration that if all the deeds and sayings of 
Jesus were recorded the world would not contain the books. 
The Messiani ccoming was the general subject of the pro- 
phetic teaching, and to this Peter refers. 


What is the opinion held by scholars in regard to the doctrine 
of the devil ? W.N. E. 


They differ. Most evangelical scholars believe in the 
personality of a disembodied evil spirit ; others regard the 
devil as simply a personification of evil. 


Kindly give your opinion regarding speculation or trading in 
what are commonly termed “ bucket shops” in stocks and grain, 
etc. How should a Christian stand toward this kind of business ¢ 
Kindly point out any objectionable features, and oblige 

OnE SOMEWHAT PERPLEXED. 

Hamitrton, Ontario. 

Our opinion respecting speculation or trading in what 
are commonly termed “ bucket shops”’ is that it is gambling 
of the most dangerous and injurious description ; rather 
worse than gambling at the faro table, because more spe 
clous and seductive. Itis not always easy to draw an accurate 
line between gambling and honest trade. Thegeneral prin- 
ciple, however, is this: No honest man shonld ever be will- 
ing to make money out of his neighbor’s loss ; no transaction 
is an honest business transaction unless the aim and pur- 
pose of it is to benefit both parties. If its aimis to enrich 
the one at the loss of the other, it is dishonest. 


[The writer of the following letter could hardly be called a 
very friendly Inquiring Friend, yet we are pleased to pub 
lish her letter to us. Its publication will either serve to 
right the alleged wrong done in The Christian Union, or 
else to give to our readers a curiosity in literature. If our 
memory does not play us false, the sentence complained of 
was quoted verbatim from the preface of this extraordinary 
book.—Ebs. ] 


I have just read the false statement contained in The Chris 
tian Union, representing to its readers that “she declares that 
the law that bodies expand by heat and contract by cold is in 
collision, and conflicts with itself.’ Be it remembered that in 
the Department of Public Instruction at Albany, a Geneva 
“Courier,” of the date February 13, 1867, is preserved among the 
educational exhibits, wherein my ice theory is copied from the 
Rochester “ Express ” of May 5, 1866—the same containedin the 
first chapter of ** Law of Heat,” setting forth the original theory 
that the expansion of ice was due to electrical heat, and that 
the law harmonized. Common justice demands, not only in the 
interest of sclence and religion, but respectability, that The 
Christian Union acknowledge the wrong it has inflicted. My 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Hogarth (of North Presbyterian Church), is 
away, or I would call his attention to the wrong. 


Mrs. Maria Reminaton Hemivr. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Charles Livingston, brother of David, was pastor of this 
church. Ordained October 15, 1851; dismissed April 8, 
1856. He succeeded Elijah Dexter, who was father to 
H. M. Dexter, D.D. The first pastor was Isaac Cushman, 
ordained October 27, 1698. Tne above in answer to ques- 
tion by R., in your issue of August 5 v. = ue 

CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH, PLympTON, Mass. 


‘When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And my little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed.” 


Can you or any of your readers give me the poem of which the 
above forms apart, and tell who is the author of it? 


Nortu Nassau, N. Y., August 16, 1886. H. B. R. 


Will some one tell me if there is published a book of Bible sub- 
jects such as would be suitable for a young people’s prayer 
and praise meeting? If so, where can I buy one, and for what 
price? A.J W. 


If inquirer E N. E. in The Christian Union, “ answered in No. 5, 
Vol. 34,” will send by express a box of Harper’s periodicals or 
other reading matter, or hats, bonnets, etc., to Mrs. J. E Van 
Gordon, Crookston, Polk Co., Minnesota, she will gladly pay 
expressage, and distribute the reading where it will do good. 
P. O, address, Mentor, Polk Ce., Minn. 


Can any of your subscribers oblige me with a poem which is, 
I think, entitled “ Thirty Years Ago’? It is the description of 
the pictures in bis photograph album given by an old gentle- 
man, and the refrain is, “‘ But this was thirty years ago.” I am 
anxious to procure the poem as soon as possible, as we wish to 
use it in a little entertainment in connection with the chureh 
here. B. J.B. 

Austm, Til. 


We have found Persian Insect Powder effectual in killing 
buffalo moth, Use unsparingly. T. iB, 
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A NEW OBSERVATORY. 


A new meteorological observatory, 
which will have a greater altitude than 
any existing one in Europes, being situated 
higher than that on Mount Etna, the Pic 
du Midi (Pyrenees), and the Saints (Ap- 
penzell Alps), is on the point of comple- 
tion on the Sonnblick. This mountain is 
one of the summits of the Massif of the 
Tyrolese Alps, the highest elevations of 
which are the. Grossglockner, the Wies- 
bachhorn, and the Hohe Narr. The Sonn- 
blick, although it has an altitude of nearly 
10,000 feet, is less difficult of access than 
some of its neighbors, and its suitableness 
fora meteorological station was first pointed 
out to meteorologists by Herr Rojacher, 
the owner of a large mining property on 
that spot, whose residence lies on the 
slopes of the Sonnblick, over 5,000 feet 
above sea level. From his house a wire 
ropeway, used for the purposes of the 
mines, but alec practicable for passenger 
traffic, leads ts¢ house situate 3,000 feet 
higher, where sbout twenty miners live 
all the year round. Thence the summit 
of the mountain, after another ascent of 
2,000 feet, may be reached over a glacier 
of gentle slope, in three hours. The re- 
turn journey may be accomplished in fif- 
teen minutes on low sledges. The other 
(northern) side of the Sonnblick descends 
by a precipice to the Rauris Valley, 3,000 
feet below, whence the observatory now 
being constructed looks like a black spot. 
The station will comprise a block-house, 
flanked by a stone tower forty feet high, 
the walls of which are made of great 
thickness to enable them to resist success- 
fully the frightful storms raging round the 
summit, whilst the block-house is securely 
anchored to the rock by stout wire ropes. 
Wood has been selected for the construc 
tion of the latter because it keeps out the 
cold better, which is most intense in that 
exposed spot {n midwinter. It is, besides, 
covered outside with wood shingles, while 
on the inside it is paneled. The house 
contains two living-rooms, one for the 
permanent resident observer and the other 
for such scientific filtters to and fro as may 
ascend to the observatory in favorable 
weather with a view of carrying on experi- 
ments. The tower will be fitted with all 
the instruments used in meteorological 
observations. The building being exposed 
to the terrific thunder-storms which break 
around the summit, it is protected by three 
lightning conductors, as well as by a light- 
ning proof fencing. The future keeper of 
the observatory has been chosen from 
among the miners who habitually reside 
in the house 2,000 feet below the summit ; 
he is now undergoing a course of instruc- 
tion in meteorological science. He will 
be able to keep up communication by tele. 
phone with the miners’ house below, 
whence another telephone wire, fifteen 
miles long, leads to Rauris. From there 
his daily record of observations will be 


telegraphed to Vienna and thence flashed to 
the sclentific world generally.—| English 
Paper. 


WHERE THE APOSTLES REST. 


Church authorities state that the re- 
mains of the Apostles of Christ are now in 
the following places : Seven are in Rome— 
namely, Peter, Philip, James the Lesser, 
Jude, Bartholomew, Matthias, and Simon. 
Three are in the Kingdom of Naples— 
Matthew at Salerno, Andrew at Amalfi, 
and Thomas at Ortano. One is in Spain— 
James the Greater, whose remains are at 
St. Jago de Compostella. Of the body of 
St. Johr the Evangelist, the remaining 
one of the twelve, there is no knowledge. 
The evangelists Mark and Luke are also 
in Italy—the former at Venice and the 
latter at Padua. St. Paul’s remains are 
also believed to be in Italy. Peter's are, 
of course, in the church at Rome which 
is called after him, as are also those of 
Simon and Jude. Those of James the 
Lesser and Philip are in the Church of the 
Holy Apostles; Bartholomew's in the 
church on the island in the Tiber called 
after him; Matthias’s are in the Santa 
Maria Maggiore, under the great altar of 
the renowned Basilica. 











RADICALISM; IN ENGLAND. 


It is an ill wind that blows no good. 
For the nonce we have got rid of the 
Whigs. If we get rid of them for good 
and this be the consequence of their pres- 
ent secession, our permanent gain will be 
greater than our temporary loss of an elec- 
tion. If democracy is to be a reality, it 
must free itself forever from the folds of 
the Whig wet blanket. The struggle be 
tween the masses and the privileged classes, 
with their dependents, has, as Mr. Glad- 
stone told us, commenced. The masses 
despise all half-hearted policy. Between 
Conservatives and Radicals led by Whigs 
they see little distinction. To gain the 
ma ses it is necessary to strike deep. Great 
popular reforms are not carried with rose- 
water. In the eyes of the people there 1{s 
very little difference between the Tory 
and the Whig gang. 

The Radical cause will never prevail 
until we have a radical programme. An 
alliance with the Whigs weakens and 
emasculates us. The Conservative work. 
ingman Is the result of the workingman’s 
contempt for our not being radica) enough 
to sult him. We have lost many counties 
because we had no plan to put an end to 
the vile land laws that make the agricult 
ural laborers the slaves of the squire, of 
the farmer, and of the parson, because the 
‘*cow and three acres” had led to nothing. 
When I think that the Radicals are in the 
majority in the country, and see year after 
year pass by without the hideous abuses 
and injustices that are rife being swept 
away, root and branch, Iam utterly dis- 
gusted witb politics, and feel inclined to 
take passage in the first ship that sails to 
America.—[Labouchere. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ce 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK; 
1 The Boys’ and Girls’ Library 


of American Biography: 


I.—Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation. By 
THos. W. KNoOx, editor of * The Travels of Marco 
Polo,” author of “Boy Travelers in the Kast,” 
etc, etc. One large 12mo volume, profusely 

illustrated, $1.75. 








II. Constantinople. By Epmonpo 
DE Amicis, author of * Holland and Its People,” 
“Spain and the Spaniards,” “ Morocco : Its Peo 

le and Places,” etc., etc. Bosphorus Editien. 
ith thirty-two full-page illustrations. Beauti 
fully printed and bound in extra cloth, beveled 
boards, $2 50. 
“A remarkable work... . The author is a poet, 
an artist. a wonder worker in words, a writer of 
rare skill.”—{N. Y. Evening Post. 


Iil An Investor’s Notes on 


American Railroads. By Joun 
SWANN, M A., Oxon. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


IV. Prejudiced Inquiries. Being 
The Backwoods Lectures for the year 1884. By 
E, J. MorRis. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


V. Palermo: A Christmas Story. By 
ALICE DURAND FIELD. New, cheaper edition, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“A story set in puvocundines whose charm of 
loveliness is unique, and whose cnccng f once 
geines. will never be forgotten.”—[Boston Literary 

orld. 

“A story thrillingly told and full of human inter- 
est.”—[{Philadelphia Inquirer. 


In the Story of the Nations Scries. 
VI. The Story of Hungary. By 


Professor A. VAmBiéRY. Large 12mo, fully illus- 
trated, clotb, $1.50. 


*,* Putnams’ new descriptive catalogue sent on 
application, 





Librarians, Library Commit- 
tees, Booic Buyers,snd Book Read- 
ers should send for Putnams’ New 
Analytical and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Publications (130 pages). It 
comprises the best editions of ST AND-= 
ARD BOOKS in every department 
of literature. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 & 29 West 231 
St., New York ; 27 King William Street, 
Strand, London. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Is OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only 825.00 per 100 Copies. 


THny D2. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S 


NEW NOVEL, 


John Parmelee’s Curse 


Price, $1. 





1 vol., extra cloth. 


** One of the choicest bits of fiction with which 
this popular author has entertained the novel 
reading public.”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 aND 741 Broapway, New York. 


THE ROYAL SINGER, 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L.'0, 








EMERSON, 
THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successive class- | 
books, will generally concede that it is, in some 
degree, superior to any of its predecessors. The 
elemen' exercises, the graded easy tunes for 
practice, the part songs or glees, and the church | 
tunes, anthems, and chants, all excel in their selec- 
tion or arrangement. 

With its happily chosen title, good and interesting | 
music, and generally attractive character, there is | 
good ground for hope that it will be the “favorite { 
of the season.” 


READY SEPTEMBER ist. 
Price, 60 ots.; $6 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY, | 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music 4 
selected and arranged by W. F Supps. 4) good ; 
Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Rondos, Schottisches, | 
etc.,and 17 popular songs, covering % sheet music 
size pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 


? 


Remember our superior new Sunday-School Son 
Book, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), and our High. | 
School Song Book, Song Greeting (60 cts.). } 

' 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Mod Works of 
ae mp one om vor sof Art, embrac- 


of Paintings, 
Sculpture, Archi ete. Send 10 cents In stam; 


tecture, 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 
jecta. Mertion this paper. " - 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
338 Washington &t.; Boston, Mass. 


-A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAPER The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other- 

RTISIN wise. it contains liste 

of news) rs and esti- 


mates of the cost of ad- 











vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so by slight changes easily arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been issuee Sent, postpels. to any address 
for 10 centa. Apply to GEO. P. ROWE & ©O., 
NEWSPAPER AL VERTISING BUREAU, ™ Spruce 
St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings. 





The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade,nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
Ladies’ Lisle 


mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 25 centa 
: per pair. 
~~ E. W. PECK & CO., 
909 Broadway, 
Bet. 2th and 2iet Sts., 
New York City. 








TAINTOR’S _ 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 


Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Containing a description of and directions for visit 
Buildings, etc., Street Directory, 


ing the Public 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 


SEASIDE RESORTS. 


Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE, 


New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 


Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea! aud Quebec. 
SARATOCA ILLUSTRATED 


S93 . ‘ 
G aide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts. 


ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 
New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 


Buffalo 


NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 


FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 


Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 


New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 


Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay, 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 
White 


Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 


Mountaius, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 


Thousand Islands 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 
New York and Philadelphia to Faston, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 


burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 


Containing a complete description of the City of 


Washington. 


SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIONS FoR USING: 


Fove Guides sent, p 


BY W. O,. Strnuman, M. D. 
on receipt of Rhee. each 


Abe » postpaid, 
For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Published by 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & COMPANY, » 


18 and 20 Astor I 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF — 


v York. 





— FOR THE — 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


Sunday-School and the Home, 


—BY~ 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
WITH POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Mra. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
Susan Coolidge, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Samuel Longfellow, and many others. 


The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J.R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss, H.R. Pal 


mer, H. Millard, A. 


W. Thayer and J. B. Dykes, 


Stainer, Hullah, Barnby, Smart, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Gounod, Rossini, Mozart, Schubert, Handel, Mendels 
sohn and other eminent composers, old and new 
This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday-school worker, contains over 200 separate and 
worthy musical selections, including forty carols and 
a large variety of hymns, chants, chorals and anthems, 
as well as music appropriate to special occasions. If 
also contains eighteen musical and responsive services 
for the festival and ordinary occasions of the Sunday 


school and for the Home Altar. 
Prices 35 cents each by mall. postpaid: 


$3.60 a dozen by express, charges not prepald, 


LG SPECIMEN PAGES) FREE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Thed. Church Co., 19 E. 16th St., New York City 





ATELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denomine:iora 
Sanp ron CaTaLoeus. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerS*.. 8. ¥ 





ANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO _ SELL 

“The Child’s Bible.” Introduction by Rev. Dr. 
J.H. Vincent. 400 illustrations. A young lady who 
commenced in May earned §137 first month. A 
teacher sold 84 first two weeks of her vacation. One 
agent reports 22 sales in 36 calls. Address CASSELL 
& COMPANY (L’t’d), 822 Broadway, N. Y., or 4# 


: Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








Priestley trade mark. 


PRIESTLEY'S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth, with a fine woven, 
crape-like surface ; Maria Theresa, resembling rich corded silk, faliing in stately folds ; 
Venetian Crapes, imitating by their weave the effect of Courtauld’s Crape ; and Camel 
Hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, yet firm in texture and effective in 
drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ‘‘ Varnished Board,” which is the 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Brog., and others. 











Altman & Co., 













oe 














For rapid writing and 
Engrossing. Wil! write as 


5 ST EL smoothly a8 @ jead pencil. Sam 
ple card 5 pens sent for trial on 
== PENS oer 
meron 


receipt of return postage, 2 cts 
Ask for Card on ee 


Ivison, Biaxemam, Tarton, & 
Sole A 


768 B’war, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND RT. 


Notes of exhibitions to be held during the coming 
year announce a collection of eccleslastical art objects 
to be shown in Vienna. The Minister of Worship has 
taken this opportunity for sending out a circular to ex- 
hort the higher clergy and the heads of conventual 
houses to patronizs native industry as much as possible 
in their purchase of ornaments for their churches and 
chapels. He matatatns that the productions of ecclesias- 
tical art in Austria are equal to those of any other 
country. 





German musical papers state that the number of 
Liszt's known compositions fs 647. Of these, sixty-three 
are orchestral works, thirty-three being transcriptions 
for the orchestra of other compositions ; 517 are for the 
pianoforte, 390 being transcriptions; twenty are com- 
positions for the organ, and thirty-nine vocal. 





5 peaking of Liszt rem'nds us of a recent paragraph in 
a Paris letter to the New York ‘Evening Post,” in 
which the writer says : 

‘*Now that the Abbé Liszt Is gone from earth, the 
French citizens are saying many ill-natured things con- 
cerning him, and especially about his inordinate vanity, 
which had been conspicuously displayed here on many 
occasions. When last in Paris, he was, however, a 
greater popular /dol than any one else has been in our 
generation ; the ladies especially patd him homage, quite 
as much on account of his black robe as of his marvelous 
playing. The French musicians cannot forgive him for 
having been so closely allied to Wagner, and they even 
indulge in small pleasantries to the effect that the Abbé 
perished of an overdose of ‘ Tristan and Isolde.’ ” 

We are also told that M. de Beaufort, the editor and 
translator of “ The Letters of George Sand,” has just 
finished a life of Liszt. It will be issued immediately. 


Rome has received still further testimony to its supe- 
riority as a great center for the study of art (Indeed, we 
do not recall ever baving heard its superiority called 
in question) by the founding, through the energy of 
the Grand Duke Vladimir, the President of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Arts, of a Russian Academy, to 
the headship of which the painter Bogolabof has been 
nominated. The Villa Patriza has been selected as the 
seat of the Russian Academy, which will be conducted 
npon the model of the French Academy in the Villa 
Medici. 


And, speaking of educational matters in art abroad, the 
following item gives one a gvod impression of the 
industry of female art students in Germany: ‘‘ The 
number of female students at the Berlin art schools is 
constantly increasing, and never has the fair sex been so 
well repre sented at the art exhibition as this year. No 
fewer than sixty nine palntings are the work of women. 
Twenty of these are portraiis, sixteen genre pictures, 
seventeen landscapes, and sixteen representations of 
‘ still life.’ Most of the ar'ists are German, but France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark are also represented.” 





And here js an instauce of a generous donation to the 
cause of art on the part of a woman, who, although she 
is not an artist, to our knowledge, apparently belleves 
in the encouragement of art: “Mile. Dosne, the 
sister and heiress of Mme. Thiers, has offered the 
house in Marseilles in which Thiers was born to the 
‘ Academy of Sclences, Arts, and Belles Lettres’ of that 
city, on condition that the house become henceforth the 
home of the Academy, and that a collection of memeén- 
tos of the statesman be preserved in the room in which 
he was born. The Academy has accepted the gift, 
which represents a value of 100,000 Seance,” 

Louis X1V.—or was it XVI. ?—1is said to have written 
the popular plano plece known as ‘‘ Amaryllis,” and at 
least one of the sons of Queen Victoria was a creditable 
performer on the violin. Queen Margherita of Italy 
is, we believe, a clever pianist ; and, to look somewhat 
further back, Nero (this tale must be taken cum grano 
salis) *‘ fiddled while Rome was burning.” We havé no 
doubt but that a little cudgeling of brains and books 
would also bring to light other instances of royal mu- 
sical emateurs ; but did any one ever before know that 
Frederick the Great indulged his imperlal whims by 
writing sonatas? So we learn from a recent cable dis- 
pateh which asserts that ‘‘ the Emperor William, during 
the ceremonies held on the centennial annivcrsary of the 
death of King Frederick the Great, attended the special 
divine services in the church wherein lle the King’s 
remains in Potsdam. Since the centennial ceremonies 
the Emperor has ordered a complete edition of King 
Frederick’s musical works, including twenty-five orig- 
inal sonatas, to be published.” But were the sonatas 
for the plano or the violin, or for both? The report 
does not say, and, for a time at least, we must remain in 
ignorance of the exact form which the monatch em- 
ployed to express his musical ideas. 





The well-known French composer, Salnt-Satns, {s 
engsged upon a new operatic work, of which a writer in 
London “‘ Truth” gays: ‘I should not be surprised if 
one of the principal novelties of the next opera season in 
London were a new work by M. Saint-Sstos. The 
famous composer has already finished half the work, 
which is in preparation for the Paris Opéra Comique 
next winter. The opera is entitled ‘ Proserpine,’ but, 
despite its name, the subject {s not mythological. The 
scene {is laid in modern Italy.” 





Although Wagner met his end in Venice, which was, 
we believe, a favorite city of his, it is somewhat difficult 
to fancy a native of that dreamy and idylifc place writing 
an opera which relates to John Huss, and which, more- 
over, is to be constructed on Wagnerian principles. But 
one of the natives is doing that very thing. His name 
is Angelo Tessaro, and be bas completed a new opera, 
“John Huss,” which {is said to be constructed on Wag- 
nerlan principles and to be rich in scenic effects, the 
burning of Huss at the stake being one of the scenes. 





It is proposed to place a marble medallion of large 
size in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, as 
memorial to Sir Walter Scott. The medallion, which is 
to be the work of Sir John Steell, is to cost £157, and the 
fees to the Dean and Chapter for the site amount to the 
sum of £101. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


One of the latest of Irish bulls is the following from 
an editorfal in one of thé leading papers of the Natfional- 
ist party the other day : ‘‘ So long as Ireland was silent 
under her wrongs England was deaf to her cries.” 
—[Boston Journal. 


A church at Cornwall, ‘In., has long been inhabited by 
swarms of bees. They finally became so plentiful that 
they drove pastor and congregation out of the church. 
Lately a party of men ripped open the side of the church 
and found that the bees had piled up honey in the wal] 
to the height of sixteen feet. The honey was confiscated 
and the bees were driven out. 





Uncle 8am : Well, now, what’s the matter with you ? 

Texas: I want to fight Mexico. 

Uncle Sam: Well, I’m not doing anything to pre- 
vent it. 

Texas: That’s just what I’m scolding about. 
don’t you come and hold me ?—[Omsahs World. 


Why 





Very few graduates of Harvard know that the gilded 
cross over one of the doors of Gore Hall at the college 
is a tropby of the capture of Loulsburg by New England 
troops in 17 It was taken from a French church, 
and its present location is the more appropriate since 
the motto of the colonist troops was, ‘‘ Nil desperandum 
Caristo duce,” and that of the college is ‘‘ Christo et 
ecclesia.” —[ Boston Journal. : 


Oa the Transcaspian Ratlroad in Russia, now ap- 
proaching Merv, it is claimed that about $800 per mile 
is being saved by the use of ozoKerite, or mineral wax, 
for ties. When purified, melted, and mixed with lime- 
stone and gravel, the ozokerite, which is abundant in 
the vicinity of the railroad, produces a very good 
asphalt. This is pressed into shape in boxes, and gives 
tles which retain their form and hardness even in the 
hottest weather. 


The Cleveland experiments of Professor Meinelson 
indicated the velocity of light to be 299,853 kilometers 
per second. The Washington experiments of Professor 
Newcomb, using only results supposed to be nearly free 
from constant errors, gave 299,860 kilometers per second 
—a difference of but seven kilometers, or about four and 
three-eighths miles. These experiments are held by 
scientists all over the world to be of far superior pre- 
cisfon to any others yet executed.—[ Plain Dealer. 





Somebody will have to get out a dictionary of initials 
before long if this thing is allowed to goon. We have 
long been famillar with Y. M.C. A., A. B. C. F. M., 
M. 8. P.C. A, 1. O. O. F., G. A. R, ete., and we 
have tried hard to remember what A. O. H., C. Y. R. 
Cc. U.,C. L. 8. C., and W. C. T. U. mean; but here 
comes the Young People’s Soclety of Christian Endeavor 
and wants to be Known as the Y. P. 8. C. E., and good- 
ness knows bow many more are to follow. Brethren, 
let us kick.—[Springfield Union. 


A curious entertainment was given recently in Brook 
lyn. It consisted of a representation of the play of 
‘* Hamlet” by a deaf and dumb dramatic club. When, 
says a daily paper, it is sald that the whole of the dialogue 
was interpreted pari pass by word of mouth by the 
treasurer of the club, who stood upon a table on the 
right side of the proscenium, it will perhaps be imagined 
that the whole thing w&8 inexpressibly tedious. Asa 
fact, hOweévér, the spedkeing portion occasioned no delay, 
‘ut haf, on’ the’ cofitrafy, to measure its pace by the 
digital expression of the personages. 





Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, the burial-place of Wash- 
ington Irving, directly across the Hudson from Nyack, 
is so crowded that it has been found necessary to enlarge 
the grounds by the purchase of some of the adjacent 
property. The addition to the cemetery will be made 
on the north side of the beautiful grounds, and will con- 
sist of forty-one and one half acres, purchased at a cost 
of $30000. Sleepy Hollow Cemetery is visited by 
thousands of strangers every year, who are drawn 
thither by the historic interest which centers there, and 
the burial-place of Washington Irving claims the atten- 
tion of all. 





One of the greatest curiosities in the State of Maine, 
says a Boston paper, is the “jumping Frenchman,” 
whom many people belleve tobe amyth. The jumping 
Frenchman {s a sad reality, and he isa very familiar 
character in the lumber districts of Maine. He is affected 
by a peculiar disease of the nerves which robs him en- 
tirely of self-control and leaves him completely at the 
mercy of practical jokers. He will start at any sudden 
noise or exclamation, and will obey any sudden com- 
mand. The jumpers are dangerous people to have 
around, as they will throw anything within reach at a 
man when so ordered, and some lumbermen will not 
employ them under any consideration. 





An Edinburgh Presbyterian minister, on one occasion, 
happening to visit a resident of his parish, asked what 
church he was in the habit of attending. The man 
answered that he had belonged to a certain congregation, 
but that he and others could not assent to certain views 
which were accepted by the majority, and they had 
therefore formed a secession. ‘‘ Then you worship with 
those friends?” ‘‘ Well, no; the fact is, I found that 
therewere certain points on which I could not conform, 
so I seceded.” ‘‘ Oh, then, I suppose you and your wife 
engage in devotion together at home ?” ‘‘ Well, not pre- 
cisely. Our views are not quite in accord, so she wor- 
ships in that corner of the room and I in this.”—([Chi- 
cago atm Church. 





Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


BEN-HUR,. A Talecf the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 110th thou- 
sand now ready. Newedition. Pp. 552 16mo, cloth, $1.5). 


LOVE AND LUCK The Story of a Summer's Loitering on the 
Great Routh Bey By R B. Roosevelt, author of “ Five acres Too 
Much” Pp.iv., 3530. 16mo, ornamental cover, $1. 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK’S TAVERN. A Showy of 
the South Shore. Bv Francesa A. Humphrey, author of “ Dean Stan- 
ley with the Children.” Pp. 284. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


J0's OPPORTUNITY. By Lucy C. Lillie, author of “Nan.” 
“Rolf House,” ete Tilustrated Pp. 1 76. 16mo, cloth, $1. (Uniform 
with the Volumes in ‘ *Harper’s Young People Series. wy 


THR AMERICAN SALMON-FISHERMAN  Bv nry P. 
Wells, author of “ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle ” With Tite swnttens 
and Map showing location of Salmon Rivers. Pp. 166. 8vo, orna- 
mental cloth, $1 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. Plain Questions and Practical 
Answers. Edited by William E. Barns. With an Introduction by 
Richard T. Ely. Ph.D, and special contributions by James A. 
Waterworth and Fred Woodrow. Pp. 380. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC AND MUSIC TANS FOR YOUNG 
READER®, = Luey C, Lillie, author of “ Mildred’s -— x val 
BEA » “Rolf House,” “Prudence,” ete. 28. 
Square 16mo, ornamental cloth, 81. eople 
ries.” 


ABISTOCRAC 4 IN 
16mo, cloth, $1.25 
BOLING® ROKE: a Historical Study; and Voltaire in England. By 
John Churton Collins. Pp. xti., 262. 12mo, cloth, 81. 
BAST ANGELS, A Novel by Constance Fer{more Woolson, author 
f “Anne,” “For the Major,” etc. Pp. 592. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
KING ARTHUR. NotaLoveStory. By the author of “ John Halt. 
ntleman,” ete. . 236. 12mo, cloth, 9) cents. (Un!form 
~ rth the Library Fdition of Miss Mulock’s Works.) Also, 16mo, 
paper covers, in Harper’s Handy Series, 25 cents. 


BARBARA’S VAGARIES. A Novel. By Mary Langdon Tidball, 
Pp. 177. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth, $1. 


aemeate. 
(In “ Harper’s Young F 


ENGLAND, By Adam Badeau. Pp. 306. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


91. A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil Hay................... 25 

90. OUR RADICALS. By the late Colonel Fred. Burnaby, 
author of ** A Ride to Khiva” ....... 

89. A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. ‘Annie Ed- 


NE. nk sah cides a> aadbn cakes ndrs 4nd. bbNks 6400s 48 deewene 25 
88. BAD TO BEAT. ey SE CNN 6 165s bd gkub ik 0xéceen-es 25 
87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee.............. 25 
&. THE FALL OF ASGARD. By Julian Corbett............ 25 
&. THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferles.,................0. 25 
84. A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jane Stanley..... .. 25 
&3. ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley.................... 25 
82. EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant............... cc... 25 


81. CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Murray... ... ........ 2% 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 








cra, 
540. The Court of France. By Lady Jackson...............cccccscsecs 25 
539. Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Wes‘all......,...... re 
638. The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. Braddon................ 20 
537. The Chileotes. By Leslie Kelth...............csee0s coos W 
536. Keep My Secret. By G. M. Kovins.,.. . @ 
535. Like Lucifer. By Denzil Vane........ . 0 
534. Pomegranate 8 . 
fi2la. ee and Peace, rt ltl. By Count Léon Toistor 25 
583. A Faire Damzell. bss Eamé IIS coc nccenes seocdsbcenediveateodéc 25 
532. Buried Diamonds, By Sarah Tytler..................cecccesescess Pi) 


531. The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Lllustrated............. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & BROTHERS, postpaid, toany part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
postage, 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, 

New York, 
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LAWYERS IN CONGRESS. 


I have heard it sald, observes ‘‘ Carp” 
in the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader,” that Senator 
Edmunds’s Jaw fees amount to not lees 
than $50,000 a year, and Evarts has the 
reputation of making a salary as large as 
that of the President’s out of his law 
practice. None of the lawyers of the 
present, however, pretend to take fees for 
arguing bills in the Senate, and it fa said 
that some of the great men of the past did 
this. Reverdy Johnson took fees as a 
Senatorial lawyer, and a United States 
Senator told me the other day that Daniel 
Webster used to go out into the lobbies 
and get his fee for speaking in favor of a 
bill, and then go in upon the floor and 
make the speech. 

Henry Clay argued many cases before 
the Supreme Court while he was in the 
United States Senate, and Roscoe Conk- 
ling does a big business now: aided by 
the great influence which he acquired 
while he was a politician. Matt Carpen- 
ter was one of the ablest lawyers this 
country has ever known, and he hada 
big Supreme Court practice. He made a 
fortune, but he only left $150,000 when 
he died. Joe Brown, the Georgia mill- 
ionatre, is a good lawyer, but he does not 
practice before the Supreme Court. The 
bulk of his fortune was made by invest- 
ments, and he believes that mines and 
lands pay better than law business. 

Alexander Stephens was admitted to 
the bar when he was twenty-two, and his 
first year netted $400. He got single fees 
of $20,000 before he died, and was con- 
sidered one of the greatest lawyers of the 
South. Thomas Jefferson was making 
$5,000 a year at the bar when he first be- 
gan to dip into politics, and had he stuck to 
it he would probably have died a very rich 
man, Politics rulned him, and he died a 
bankrupt. Alexander Hamilton was a 
lawyer, and he went back to New York 
to practice law after he left tho Treasury. 
Aaron Burr was one of the most money- 
making of the lawyers of his day, and he 
made as high as $40 000 In a single case. 
Hamilton made $10 000 a year on an aver- 
age, it is sald, and Willlam Wirt thought 
he was doing well when his yearly fees 
ran as high as $6,000. There is hardly a 
big lawyer of tc-day who {s satisfied with 
less than $15,000 to $20,000 a year, and 
the fees of many lawyers amount to more 
than the President’s salary. I saw Ben 
Butler in the streets of Washington re- 
cently in new clothes, and I am told that 
his professional income is not less than 
$100,000 a year. Bob Toombs made 
$50,000 in the first five years of his prac- 
tice, and John Sherman thought he was 
doing well when he started out as a young 
lawver and saved $500 a yesr. Daniel 
Webster got big fees, but he always spent 
more than he made, and he was constantly 
in debt. Abe Lincoln did well at the 
law, and James Buchanan made $938 in 
the first year of his practice, and increased 
this amount in the fifth year to over 
$5,000. In 1821 he made $11,000, but 
after he got into politics his practice 
dropped off, and during his later years he 
practically ceased legal business. 

Senator Payne, of Ohio, began life asa 
lawyer, and Bayard studied law after he 
found out that he was not cut out fora 
merchant. Pig-Iron Kelley has heen a 
lawyer and a judge. Holman earned some 
of his first money at the law, and his first 
ideas of economy came from trying to live 
on the income of his first professfonal 
years. Ingalls studied law in Massachu- 
setts, and went West to practice. Judge 
Hoadly was making $30,000 a year when 
he was elected Governor of Ohio, and 
Thurman worked his way up through the 
law and into politics. Nearly all our 
Presidents have been lawyers, and every 
one of them, except Washington, Har- 
rison, Taylor, and Grant, were members of 
the bar. Martin Van Buren was engaged 
to be married before he began to practice, 
and it was some years before his income 
was large enough for him to wed. Andy 
Johnson studied law after he was married, 
and his wife taught him the handwriting 





in which he prepared his legal papers. 
Both Millard Fillmore and Grover Cleve- 
land were Buffalo lawyers, and they both 
had goed practices. Frank Plerce used 
to make as much as $8,000 and $10,000 a 
year at the law, and he preferred the bar 
to politics. 

At present it 1s not uncommon for a half- 
dozen Representatives to be away from 
Washington City at a time, trying law 
cases, and it is not uncommon for a 
Senator to jump up from his seat during 
an important debate and move off to the 
Supreme Court to make a speech in favor 
of some corporation. 


TYPESETTING BY MACHINERY. 


Several newspaper men and printers 
yesterday accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Joseph Thorn, the inventor, to witness 
the workings of his type setting and dis- 
tributing machine at Colt’s factory. Mr. 
Thorn has been working on his invention 
for sixteen years—ten years in New York 
and six in this city—and now claims to 
have a perfect working and practical 
machine. When working at its best the 
machine, with one man and two women, 
will set about six thousand ems per hour, 
the work of elx average printers. 
censtruction and working of the machine 
are simple compared witb other inventions 
for the same purpose. Each type has its 
speci! ‘‘ nick,” and as the distributing 
cylinder revolves, these drop into their 
respective channels in a stationary cylin. 
der below. In setting, the pressure on 
the keys forces separate types on toa 
rapidly revolving disk, and these are car- 
tied automatically into and through a 
trough to a galley for justification. The 
delicate part of the mechanism jis where 
the types enter the long channel to the 
justifying galley. Any defect at this spot 
{is instanUy noticed by the operator, and 
quickly remedied. To persons interested 
jn the art of printing !t was a pleasing 
study to watch the ‘‘ silent messengers of 
thought” In their rapid filght to the galley 
of solid matter. Mr. Thorn has eight of 
his machines in practical usein New York 
book-publishing offices, and is at work 
upon an order for more. The price is 
$1,500, which is cons{derably less than 
half the cost of other machines for doing 
the same work.—[ Hartford Times, 


SOCIALISM AND INSANITY. 


Some time ago a romantic story was 
put forth that Loulse Michel, the female 
leader of the Paris Communists, was 
insane. She had fallen violently in love 
with a no»vleman, it was said, in her early 
youth, and aspired to be his wife. He 
had encouraged this feeling as long as it 
amused him, and then had thrown her 
aside with contempt. This treatment had 
enraged her against his class, and she 
became a monomaniac on the subject 
Hence her bitterness toward rank was due 
toa misplaced flirtation, and not to any 
innate love for the masses against classes. 
Now comes a learned Dr. Lombroso, who 
declares, in a French publication, that all 
Anarchists and Communists are demented. 
He finds that a propensity for revolution 
is merely a demonstration of insanity, and 
should be treated the same as other forms. 
This learned doctor discovers that revolu- 
tions occur chiefly in warm countries, and 
during summer. The heat stirs up the 
blood, and excites the mind. To illus- 
trate the fact, the Doctor shows that, of 
nearly two hundred popular outbreaks in 
Europe, covering France, Italy, and 
Greece, there were thirty-two in June, 
and twelve in November, and the summer 
averaged three times as many as the colder 
seasons. All leaders of the Socialist 
propsganda this eminent physician con- 
siders insane. He recalls the fact that, 
after the Paris conspiracy, in 1871, four 
of the chiefs of the movement were dis- 
covered, upon examination, to be heredi- 
tary lunatics; while four others had pre- 
viously been under treatment for insan- 
ity.—[Baltimore Daily News, 
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Lactafed ; ood 
The Most Suecessfal PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for motber’s milk. 

No other fuod answers so perfectly in such 
casee. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigested and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and ‘nilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c , $1.00, 
(2 A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids *’ free on application. 
WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 








Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


| INENE 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Caffs. 
Indispensable and ecoxzomical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
t styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
RAVERSIBLE COLLAR C0. 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 











Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








The Plymouth Rock $3 PANTS. 
A bit of reasoning just 
; now may save man 

‘ man two or three dollars 

on every patr of pants he 
wears for the rest of 
his life, and at the seme 
time bring us thousands 
of steady customers. We 
are advertising in the 20 
most important weeklies 
and montbiies in this 
country, and we could 
not do this in any one of 





them if a single instance 
could be shown where 
we failed to keep our ad- 
vertised promise strict- 
ly. Write us for a list of 
these paperr, and then 
write any one of them 
and see if this is not s0; 
and that promise Is, that 
for any resson under the 
sun any buyer of our 
soods may return 
sbem and get back 
his money im full. Ex 
perlense has taught us that our promis is a safe 
one. foe moat = knew a good thing when they 
see it, and held enio it. We eut every pair to order. 
Send us 63, and S5cts. postage and packing, together 
with watst and inside leg measures, and goods 
neatly packed will be mailed to you. Tell us about 
what style you want, or send 6 cents for box sam 
ples to select from and a tape measure. We are 
manufacturing on bed rock, buying ovr woolens 
right from the looms, and striving 1o deal directly 
with the consumer and “void the retailer and job 
ber, whose profits, rents, and expenses constitute 
half the cost of clothing. Is it not worth your 
while to try us just once—at our risk? 


PLYMOLTH ROCK PANTS CO., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


wanted for “ The History of 
AGENTS Sirittanits,” by Abbots“ 
and chance. A §4 book at the popular price of 
1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known b= agents. Terms 
Srinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





RH. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Faint but pure are nature’a tones, 
deep but pure others. Our colors are 
#\ natural in their purity of tone, nat- 
hee ural in their power to last. and, like 
nature’s colors, tney are ready 
fe mixed. 81.35 per gall. Cheap and 
good. The F. J. NASH M’F’G CO., 
Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y. Interest- 








"a ing Circulars Free. If your dealer 
YP refuses you these goo0s apply to us 
direct, 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling intere 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. i 
the Life and Death of Mr. Sonat. by Rev. LYMAN 





BOTT. 1000 Agen .—Men and Women. $100 

to 8200 a month made. Qj Distance no hindrance as We 

give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. ‘rite for circulars te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








ORGANS. | 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World's Exhibitions 


for nineteen years. 


‘* Matchless, unrivaled.”—[{FRanz Liszr. 
‘* Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—{TuEo. THomas. 


Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 


$90 


4to, containing 100 styles, from $22 to 


0. 
Sold for Cash or on the Easy Hire system, and Rented. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by Mason 
& HAMLIN, is conceded by competeat judges to constitute a radical advance in 


Pianoforte construction. 


These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos generally. 


Descriptive Oatalogue by mail, free. 





ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston ; 46 E. 14th St. (Union 8q.), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Best Known Remedy for Summer Complaints 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY 
Any Person in the United States. 


Fifty years of success in New England has proved that DR. SETH ARNOLD'S 
BALSAM is the best of all known remedies for the cure of Cholera Morbus, Cramps, 
Cholera Infantum, Colic, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and all kinds of Summer Bowel Com- 
plaints. 

A bottle sent by mail on the receipt of twenty-five cents. 


GILMAN BROS,., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. ]} 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. ALDEN’S POLICY. 
A WAY OUT. 


The Christian Union has done a good work by ita wise 
and candid treatment of this matter. It has clearly stated 
the question at issue. This cannot be made too prom!- 
nent or emphasized too strongly. It is not a question 
of progressive orthodoxy, of second probation, or of 
any particular form of creed statement. It is this: 
Who has the right to determine the doctrines which our 
missionaries shall preach or shall not preach? Shall 
one man do it, or a majority of a committee of nine, or 
the churches met in counei] who ordain the candidates 
for the foreign field ? Clearly a council is the only body 
which can determine this. This is the acknowledged 
body for ordaining and installing men in our home 
churches. Some may distrust the care and wisdom of 
councils. I have no great confidence in them. They 
ate not always wise, never infallible. But, certainly, 
they represent the average doctrinal position of the 
churches as well as any body of men in the denomina- 
tion. Most certainly a council is nearer a representa- 
tive body than a committee from a limited field, chosen 
with reference to the accessibility of its members to the 
headquarters of the society of whose interests it has 
charge, and chosen, not for the purpose of formulating 
and expounding a creed, but for the work of overseeing 
a great benevolent enterprise. 

I begin to see that this issue that has arisen in con- 
nection with the Board complication raises a very 
difficult question : The source of authority for deciding 
the doctrinal qualifications of men for the general work 
of ourchurch. Up to the present time the Congregational 
denomination has been exceedingly jealous of any 
attempt at dictation from outside bodies to the individual 
church. If the churches refuse to be bound by the 
action of arepresentative body like the National Council, 
much less will they accept dictation in our largest field 
of Christian work from a small body of men in no 
way representative. This attempt of Dr. Alden and 
those of the Prudential Committee who sympathize with 
him is un-Congregational and unwarrantable. There 
is nothing in the whole history of the church to justify 
this course. If there is a necessity of contending for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, most emphatically 
the committee-rooms and the business offices of our 
great benevolent and missionary societies are not the 

lace. 

' The position of Dr. Alden is untenable also because 
the officers of our benevolent societies were never 
chosen to be the framers and defenders of acreed. Their 
duty is to administer the benevolent and missionary 
work of a church which already has a creed. This 
creed, for substance, is embodied in the statements of 
the various churches, in the Burial Hill Creed, in the 
Creed of the C mmission. These creeds are not authori- 
tative ; still, they outline the beliefs of the churches. 
The general creed is found in the consensus of the 
individual church statements with the above men- 
tioned. If twenty-two men cannot prescribe the exact 
fornula of this creed, five men cannot do it. If we 
need a more definite source of authority fora creed, it 
must come from a representative body. It must bea 
body selected from all the churches for this purpose. 

What is the objection to having a creed formulated 
and adopted by the National Council with the expressed 
understanding tbat it is not binding upon the churches, 
but is to be considered the standard for use in the gen- 
eral work of the church? I have referred to the local 
council] as the proper body to examine the missionary 
candidate, to ordain or to reject him. There fs a diffi- 
culty. The candidate for our general work is to repre- 
sent the whole cburch in the field of home and foreign 
missions. He is to be supported by funds from all 
sources. A local counci] may be in no sense representa- 
tive. Sometimes a man is approved who would be 
rejected by a representative body. If we have a general 
standard, the difficulty will be lessened, if not removed. 
This standard will be a guide for the officers of our gen- 
eral societies, and a protection for applicants for work 
In these bodies. No man will have the power to force 
his individual creed upon the body he represents. 

There is another objection to the course of the present 
management of the American Board. It is a dangerous 
policy, and may work great mischief in the future. 
In the course of time, with inevitable changes, 4 
board of management of a very different belief, though 
eqcally insistent upon its right to dictate the creed 
to be preached, comes into authority. This new 
Prudential Committee, holding the reins of power 
in 1930, let us suppose, is emphatic as to the im- 
portance of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, second 
adventism, second probation, or annihilationism. It 
will not tolerate ignorance or vagueness upon one or 
more of these points. Altough the denomination as a 
whole stands then as it does to-day, this new Committee 
considers some of these tenets vital and essential, It 
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refuses to appoint men who have not positive and affirm- 
ative views. It defends its position by referring to the 
records of this present year. If we are to indorse the 
claim of this Prudential Committee, a new method of 
selecting it must be devised so as to make it representa- 
tive. We must have men of large views and of catho- 
lic tendencies, abounding in tact, wisdom, and common 
sense. 

The present course tends to weakness. It distracts 
attention from the great work of the Board. It intro- 
duces elements of distrust and dissension where there 
should be confidence and harmony. Above all things do 
I hope that there is some way out of the present trouble 
that will not destroy the usefulness of our present 
Society, or divide the church. 

Faithfully yours, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Myron 8. DupLey. 





WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 
| From the Congregationalist. | 


The damnation of the mass of the heathen, final, irre- 
versible, without an offer of a Saviour, is not—thank God !— 
a part of the Congregational Creed, nor of the belief of the 
Church Catholic, and any attempt to enforce it is a serious 
blunder.—[Andover Review. 

We have never seen any person who held such a 
doctrine. Dr. Davis’s utterance, on our second page, 
knows no such doctrine, and we believe he has accurately 
voiced the general belief of those who oppose the new 
eschatology. And it cannot permanently advantage the 
endeavor to revolutionize the fundamental idea of our 
foreign missions, thus to misrepresent those who are not 
ready to support that revolution. 





[From the New York Evangelist. | 


The damnation of the mass of the heathen, final, irre- 
versible, without an offer of a Saviour, is not—thank God !|— 
a part of the Congregational Creed, nor of the belief of the 
Church Catholic, and any attempt to enforce it isa serious 
blunder.—[ Andover Review. 

Can the writer of this sentence ever have read the 
long and brilliant serles of discourses delivered by the 
most eminent representatives of Congregationalism at 
the anniversaries of the American Board ? Can he be 
familiar with the current doctrine of the orthodox pul- 
pit of New England on this subject, from the days of 
Edwards and Hopkins down to the days of Woods and 
of Park? Can he, in view of the unwaveiing testimony 
of the Creeds of the Reformation respecting the deprav- 
ity and guilt and the condemned estate of sinful man, as 
man apart from the Gospel, maintain that the condemna 
tion of the heathen world is no part of the belief of the 
Church Catholic ? And, in a word, can he be familiar 
with the opening chapters in the Epistle to the Romans ? 
That the pagan world lies at present, and has always 
lain, under the condemning wrath of God, in con- 
sequence of its spiritual corruption and revolt from him, 
has been from time immemorial a part of the Congrega- 
tional Creed. That this doctrine is still a primal and 
positive element in Congregational belfef, broadly 
viewed, we have seen no reason whatever for doubting ; 
and the sweeping denial of this fact, made by one of the 
advocates of the new dogma, will rank as one of the 
most remarkable in the history of Christian theology. 





A RETURN TO OLD PRINCIPLES. 


Our magazines and periodicals are full of discussions 
of the best methods to remove the cause of the discon- 
tent of the working classes. Hundreds of causes are 
given, hundreds of ways, also, to remove these causes; but 
not one has given, in my opinion, the true cause or the 
true remedy. Let me modestly suggest that the cause 
{fs found in too large a proportion of our population 
being engaged otherwise than in agriculture. That this 
explanation will be sneered at is probable ; but the more 
it is investigated the more certain it becomes that this is 
the true solution. In a more primitive state of society 
all were engaged in agriculture except those necessary 
to do the weaving, mending, carpentering, etc., and 
even these were often combined with sgriculture. As 
the manufacturing classes grew more numerous and our 
cities larger, our farmers gradually relinquished every- 
thing except the labor directly connected with raising 
their crops up to a certain point. This relinquishment 
contributed to the prosperity of the community by giv- 
ing employment to thoee not inclined to farm life. But 
as the country grew richer and luxurious, the population 
who preferred the life in the cities and the excite- 
ment incidental to other than an agricultural life largely 
increased, until at present our cities are teeming with 
unemployed labor. It may be claimed that the law of 
supply regulates this ; but the immense improvement in 
machinery within a recent date made a large proportion 
of this labor at once superfluous, and much suffering 
will be entailed before this law of supply and demand 
has time to operate. 

It will, no doubt, be claimed that the farmers are not 
rich ; that their product is now cheaper than ever, 





True ; because the consumers are no longer able to pay 
high prices. I contend that all the wealth came direct 
from Mother Earth, and when we realize that all our 
food, clothes, and shelter come from Mother Earth, and 
the infinitesimal portion of the earnings of a nation are 
left after supplying these things, we will more nearly 
realize the importance of the agriculture of the nation 
and the vital importance to its prosperity and content 
ment that fully the proper proportion of its population 
be retained on its land. It is said of natives of New 
York City that they prefer to starve there to the isolation 
and hardships they connect with farm life. Thisisa 
privilege they have, but it does not alter the fact that only 
& certain proportion of the inhabitants of a country can 
prosperously live in cities and manufacturing villages. 
Suppose there are to-day five hundred thousand unem 
ployed persons, there are no doubt five hundred thousand 
discontented ones who are employed. Suppose, through 
the efforts of labor unions, corporations, munictfpalities, 
State and National governments, these idle five hundred 
thousand be put on farms, or on sufficient ground to en 
able them to sustain life instead of being a burden to the 
community. Does it require any great discernment to 
see that prosperity will come to the discontented ? But, 
it will be asked, Can these people be placed in a position 
to earn? I answer, they must be ere prosperity can 
return to the laboring classes. It will elther be accom 
plished by the assistance of the forces aforenamed, or 
through the slower but just as certain process of starva- 
tion and untold suffering both for the employed and 
unemployed. 

It is a well known fact that, after every occurrence of 
what are known as hard times, thousands are forced out 
of our cities to the farms of the West. This process is 
going on now largely ; and, while our philanthropists 
are worrying where this is to end, the end is coming 
itself. But how slow and painful is the cure! Some 
walk West with wife and children, pushing a hand-cart, 
looking for the land that will give them what the teem 
ing cities of the East refuse them, even for hard work— 
bread! And yet, knowing these facts, they are anx- 
fously inquiring, ‘‘ What can we do to alleviate this 
discontent ?” The end {s so close to their eyes they 
cannot see it, or its remedy. The remedy is to make it 
possible for these people to get on to farms, or to a plot 
of ground, with the assurance that they wil! not starve 
till they begin to accumulate ; or, better still, encourage 
those to go on farms who have a little savings. Give 
them land. Give every man who will go on to Govern- 
ment land one hundred and sixty acres, the Government 
to be paid for itin ten years. This the Government can 
do. The labor unions can afford to pay the way West 
of one-fourth their number, to get rid of their compett- 
tion, Every guild can afford to spend its savings in 
carrying out this project; and, instead of this, we see 
our wise and benignant Congress seriously advocating 
the repeal of the land laws, at the behest of land-owning 
railroads. I venture to say ere many years the Govern- 
ment will be offering a bounty for taking up the Gov- 
ernment land, as the cream of it is gone, or nearly so ; 
and, unless there is a great change in the climate, it will 
require every encouragement possible from the Govern- 
ment to have it settled up. I call on all those interested 
in the prosperity of the workingman to think serfously 
on this remedy ; and, if they believe it to be the true 
remedy, to use their utmost means and endeavor to carry 
it out. Karns. 

DEUVEL, Col. 








The new House of Commons has reverted to the old 
type. No workingmen figure among the new members, 
whilst two of those returned to the last House have now 
disappeared—Mr. Arch, to wit, and Mr. Leicester. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the proportion of 
public school and university men in the new House has 
increased. No less than 243 members—considerably 
more than a third of the whole—were either at Oxford 
or Cambridge ; while, if graduates of London University 
and students at Trinity College (Dublin), Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh are added, the number of university men is 
raised in all to 296. Of these, 150 were at Oxford, 93 at 
Cambridge, 20 at the Scotch Universities, and 16 at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; while 17 graduated at Lon- 
don. 





The returns of the recent census in France will be 
awaited with great interest, for the stagnation of the 
French population, which has been generally believed 
in of late, will, if it should turn out to be well founded, 
become a leading factor in modern history. Meanwhile 
the preliminary returns for Paris have been already 
published, and show an increase of 16,000 only since the 
last census—2,256,080, instead of 2,239,928. As in 
London, the population of the center has diminished, and 
that of the circumference increased. What is curious 
is that the number of houses seems to have increased 
much more largely in proportion—the increase between 
1881 and 1886 being 5,700. The increase in the number 
of households during the same period has been 11,000, 
—([Pall MalG azette, 
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‘FINANCIAL. 


The month of August this year is no 
exception to the general rule of dullness 
in the Wall Street markets. The markets 
are featureless excepting with respect to 
the rather unusual activity in money rates 
for the season, the causes for which were 
reviewed in our last. The ruling rate is 
now five and six percent. The banks are 
doing but little to supply the demand, 
their resources being necessary to meet 
the commercial drafts from the interior, 
pending the heavy movements of the 
crops. 
here is not responded to in the foreign 
markets, where the ruling figure for call 
money is under three per cent., although 
the Bank of England has ralsed its dis- 
count rate to three and one-half per cent. 
This advance is nominal, and fails to pre- 
vent gold shipments this way. We noted 
last week a light gold movement from 
Europe, but the figures have swelled in 
the meantime to fully $6,000,000 now 
en route, with considerable sums in addi 
tion that are reported daily as being 
withdrawn from our market. It is deemed 
quite probable that a large volume of 
specie will find its way here from the 
Paris, London, and Berlin markets, as it 
is evident that, at least for the time, the 
demand here is in excess, and will be, of 
any European demand. This may really 
be regarded as a very healthy state of 
things, as it will, fortunately, tend to pro- 
duce an equilibrium in the distribution of 
the world’s gold reserve among the nations, 
hitherto due to excess of silver coin here. 
Gold has had a strong tendency away 
from us; but the promise of renewed 
activity in our domestic trades, and a gen- 
eral prosperity in our industries, checks 
this abnormal output, and reverses the 
movement. We say fortunately, because 
there is existing in France, England, and 
Berlin a set, competitive purpose to accu- 
mulate gold, which, up to this time, has 
worked directly against us to the extent 
of $22,000,000 thus far for the year. Now 
the course of shipments runs toward our 
market, and we may reasonably hope it 
will continue for a month or two. 

The Treasury accumulations are consid- 
erable, and will somewhat offset this return 
movement, but September payments by 
the Government, both in bonds and inter- 
est, and for pensions and expenses, may 
keep down the treasury reserve to a fair 
figure. One thing may be regarded as 
about as certain as anything in the future, 
and that is that money here is going to 
rule, on an average, higher, for the next 
twelve months at least, than it has for the 
past three years, and for the best of reasons 
—namely, sound, conservative activity in 
general business, 

We have made a point of publishing 
railway earnings weekly, or enough of 
them to demonstrate a distinct advance in 
the growth of the carrying trade over that 
of a year ago. The figures of the past 
three months have conclusively proven 
this fact, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the figures issued from the general 
system of Clearing House statistics. The 
figures given below furnish no break in 
this- favorable showing. The following 
figures are significant for the third week of 
August, as compared with the same week 
of 1885: Chicago & Northwest increases 
$80,300 ; Oregon Navigation, $15,500 ; Ca- 
nadian Pacific, $29,000; Louisville & Nash- 
ville, $21,000; Norfolk & Western, $37,000; 
Long Island, $11,000; St. Paul, $48,- 
000; Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, 
$28,000; St. Louis & San Francisco, 
$22,000; and a number of others of a 
like encouraging increase, covering all 
sections of the country. The Southern 
and Southwestern traffic has increased, 
as will be seen by two or three of the 
roads named, in larger proportion than 
some of the others. The semi-annual re- 
ports of several of the Eastern trunk 
lines, including Erie, Lake Shore, and 
Pennsylvania Railways, demonstrate con- 
clusively the heavy traffic tbat is moving 
- between Chicago and the seaboard. The 
finances of these corporations are in much 








Fortunately, this advance in rates , 





showing in figures. 

The Bulgarian crisis seems to have 

proved a failure so far as the revolution 
ists are concerned, and its effect on 
European markets is therefore ex- 
hausted, although there was temporary 
depression on account of it. 
The bank statement, while showing a 
large contraction again in deposits, and a 
lesser one in loans, still exhibits an in- 
crease in the surplus reserve. 


The following are the figures : 
Loans, decrease.........2...00- $5,724,400 
Specie, increase................. 2,416,200 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 4,439,000 
Deposits, decrease ......... ... 8,728,600 
Reserve, increase ............. 1,689,275 


Leaving a surplus reserve of nearly 
$7,000,000. Money four to five per cent. 








CAN IMAGINATION KILL? 


This is, perhaps, hardly the correct 
form of question that the ‘‘ British and 
Colonial Druggist” puts to itself in dis- 
cussing the death of the young woman at 
Hackney under circumstances in which 8 
certain insect powder largely figured. As 
the powder appears, by Dr. Tidy’s expert- 
ment, to be perfectly harmless, the sug- 
gestion is not unnaturally made that the 
deceased, who was possibly of a hyster- 
ical, highly imaginative turn of mind, 
took the powder in the full belief that by 
{ts means her death might be accom- 
plished. The writer of the article in our 
contemporary, we think wrongly, brings 
forward two remarkable instances of what 
may be regarded as practical jokes with 
melancholy terminations. In the case of 
the convict delivered up to the scientist 
for the purpose of a psychological experi- 
ment (the man was strapped to a table and 
blindfolded, ostensibly to be bled to death; 
a siphon containing water was placed 
near his head, and the fluid was allowed 
to trickle audibly into a vessel below it, 
at the same time that a trifling scratch 
with a needle was inflicted on the culprit’s 
neck ; it is said that death occurred at the 
end of six minutes), fear must have played 
no inconsiderable share in the fatal result, 
and we do not know whether all the vitai 
organs were in a sound condition, though 
they were presumably so. The old story 
of the case of a college porter is also one 
in point. The students entrapped him 
into a room at night, a mock inquiry was 
held, and the punishment of death by 
decapitation decreed for his want of con- 
sideration to the students. It is small 
wonder that, under the dominion of fear 
and belief in the earnestness of his tor- 
mentors, the sight of an ax and block, 
with subsequent blindfolding and neces- 
sary genuflection, a smart rap with a wet 
towel on the back of the neck should have 
been followed by the picking up of a 
corpse.—[Lancet. 








THE ROAD TO MORAL WRECK. 


It is not always gambling nor the haste 
to be rich that leads to moral wreck. It is 
much more often the mere moral reckless- 
ness that is a part of the spirit of this age. 
Contentment, obedience, a religious devo- 
tion to one’s daily duty, are no longer 
looked upon as necessary virtues. On the 
contrary, these things are rather spurned 
as incompatible with modern aspirations. 
Every man’s duty is to get into some other 
man’s place, to ‘rise in life,” and to be, 
or appear to be, something other than he 
is. The rich man must make more riches; 
the poor man must have more than he has 
earned ; we must all be moving about in 
a state of constant unrest and discontent, 
amid which the old notions of religion, 
virtue, honor, contented industry, and do- 
mestic simplicity have no chance to exist. 
When every man is reaching out for some- 
thing that does not belong to him--whether 
jn position, in wages, in corporate privi- 
leges or public office—it is no great won- 
der that so many take the shortest way 
and transfer their employer’s money to 





their own pockets,—[Philadelphia Times, 


and the few days preceding and follow- 
ing. The Tears of St. Lawrence it is 
called, because it makes its appearance on 
the day sacred to the memory of that 
august saint. We call this zone the best 
behaved of the family, because the flery 
rain never fails to fall, and no one is dis- 
appointed who looks skyward when the 
shower is due and the clouds are kind. 
The tiny atoms of which it is composed 
are sure to impinge against the earth’s 
atmosphere, burst into yellow stars, and 
descend with trains of silvery light. The 
August meteors consist of a swarm of 
particles following Comet II, 1862, in its 
orbs. The disintegrating process has been 
carried on so long that the dédris of the 
comet is nearly evenly scattered through- 
out the gigantic ellipse in which they 
wander. One extremity of the zone 
crosses the earth’s orbit and the other ex- 
tends far beyoad Neptune. The earth 
encounters this meteor zone on the 10th of 
August, and countless meteors falling 
from the skies attest the fact that the 
earth is then plunging full tilt through the 


swarming atoms. Last year there wasan 
unusually fine show of the Persids, as they 
are called. The sky is aglow with other 
meteor streams, radiating from other 
constellations, for more than a millfon 
meteors, large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye on a dark, clear night, fall 
from the sky every twenty-four nours,— 
[Providence Journal. 
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better condition than a year ago every AUGUST’S FALLING STARS. 6° 7 O} Or 
way, though we haven’t room for the) ‘The best behaved of all the meteor fe) (0 \O 

streams holds its anniversary on the 10th| The American Investment Company, of Em 


metsburg. lowa. incorporated, with a pal up cap 
ital of @500,000. with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer firat Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ears, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
fercantile Trast (o., N, ¥._ It also tasues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, 
Home Office, Emmetsbure, Iowa, 
E. & Ormsby, Pres,, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BPERCENT 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 





Choice orm a 
Negotiated the 
ake ytter roll. ” bank 
Gettysburg, Dakota. 


BONDS anal and te decetrteve ete 
WORD I CONSERVATIVE 
IN VESTORS. 


SUCURITY THE QERMAN AMERICA 


RELIABILITY capicat PLL DA. 


Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds— 
most desirable security, improved farms in Da 
kota, Minnesota, and Iowa. Refer to our Board of 
Directors : 

Hon. John ¥ saan Illinois ; 

Judge J. M. , Freeport, IIL; 

E, A. Sherman, Pics Minnehaha National Bank. 

A. E. Hull, Director, Sioux Falls, Dak. Ter. 

Also to Hon. Wm. Windom, Winona, Minn.; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Address Chas. R. Dean, Secretary, for information 
nd sam ple loans. 


A PAMPHLET containing information covering 
the history of Farm Mortgages for the past 
twenty-five years will be sent free on application to 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,208 B’way, N.Y. 
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J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE Co. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS 

Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States f 
Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 


5,135,820 
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Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


and New Hampshire. 


CORSICANA, 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY aa LIENS ON REAL 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 


ESTATE, 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TETAS LOAN AGENCY, 


TEXAS. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve Premium Fund, 


Net Surplus, 
CASH ASSETS, 


Rh Eo aa: SS 
Bonds and ayes ay 

United States S 8s (market value) 
State and City Bonds (market value).. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 
Interest due on ist of January, 1886 


Real Estate 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 


» being first lien on Real Estate... 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds Spanpet ine. Mes see a 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents......................cc..-ceecece cess, 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
peels 1886. 


$3,000,000 00 
3,011,637 00 
378,483 98 
1,227,995 10 


$7,618,116 08 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS - 


$245,795 99 
.. $97,650 00 
....2,879,390 00 

.. 1,622,550 00 
222,000 00 
122,850 00 

97,056 U2 
858,290 30 
TiN aatddeeSeesaaddanaas soasenkaen 1,272,688 77 


Total, $7,618,116 08 
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HARVEST EXCURSIONS WEST. 


Now is the ‘“‘ Merry Harvest Time,” when 
the magnificent crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, hops, fruit, vegetables, and herds of 
fat cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, in IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesote, Dakota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, can be seen to the 
best advantage. To facilitate the wishes of 
Eastern friends who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the vast productive capacities of 
the West, the management of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway announces 
tbat tickets will be sold on September 8 and 
22, 1886, to principal points in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska 
at greatly reduced rates, and with stop-over 
privileges. For further information apply to 
your nearest ticket agent, or to E. A. Hol- 
brook, General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
C., R.L & P. R., Chicago, Ill. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
‘Successfully used over wand yea. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 





Why euffer the tortures of billousness when 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will give you sure relief? 
Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
Ee -—- — } 


CAPRICES OF FASHION. 


In 1780 there was a vast difference in 
hair-dressing in London and Paris. The 
English ladies were wearing enormous 
plumes of feathers of all colors, with 
chains of pearls or beads hanging round 
the mass of hair, which formed the out- 
side covering of the “ bushel of horse- 
hair wool” within. Bunches of fl »wers 
were stuck about the head, surmounted 
by large butterfiles, caterpillars, etc., in 
blown glass, as well as models of coacher 
and horses. This last fashion was the 
subject of caricature. In one of the year 
1777, the hair is drawn up and extends 
backwards perhapsa yard. On the sum- 
mit a hearse, drawn by six horses, and 
loaded with plumes, is seen slowly craw!- 
ing down the mountain of hair. At the 
base of the print is the legend: ‘A safe 
and effectual preparation for the next 
world.” In the year 1780 the Parisian 
ladies all cut cff their locks and adepted 
a new coiffure, called ‘‘a ]’Enfant,” the 
Queen having just had an illness in which 
she lost her hair. 

Probably this sudden change in 
fashion’s barometer produced that 
vacillation which a satirist of 1780 thus 
reproached : 

«« Now dress’d in a cap, now naked in none, 

Now loose in a mob, now close in a Joan ; 








Like the clock in the tower that shows you 

the weather, 

You are hardly the same for two days 

together.”’ 

Is there nothing in all this ? iscostume a 
‘vagary governed by no law, a nice bit of 
fancy wholly divorced from the interior 
of the soclety which thus arrays itself ? 
Quite impossible; the outer form and 
inner mind are closely allied. ‘‘ He who 
knows the costume of a period almost 
understands it,” says Henry Martin, one 
of the most judicious of historians. So we 
think; and only the ever-increasing 
certainty that these trifles, taken on & 
large scale and studied consecutively, hal 
to results more purely historic than could 
be found in tomes of State papers could 
ever. repay the student for wading through 
such painful rubbish. 

Not. that we pretend that the constant 
disease incident in what is called 
‘society ” is a perfect diagnosis of the 
life of Christendom. With it we must 
ever take the real history of the people: 
a history not yet written, and only lately 
thought of ; history, however, for which 
is ample material, and which will some 
day—when the true meanings of knowl- 
edge are fully understood—relegate to its 


splace in the extreme background @ vast 


proportion of that which now goes to 
make up the ordinary historical primer. 
—[Magazine of Art. 








HELPING PRISONERS. 


The class sought to be influenced by 
these organizations are many, but some 
have a special claim for help, in which the 
public at large must bear a part. Such a 
class are the discharged prisoners of all 
ages, who are day by day found returning 
to thelr old homes or haunts Prisoners’ 
Ald Societies offer their counsel and help, 
which is in some cases refused, from a va- 
riety of motives. Many of those who reject 
such ald resort at once to their clerey, or; 
failing intunassisted efforts to obtain work, 
seek out tke prison chaplain and ask his 
guidance. Any local worker, even when 
assured of the suppliant’s resolution to lead 
a changed life, is often at a loss for the 
means to help him. Some men, supplied 
with a little capital, embark upon their old 
trade of fruit and fish hawkers. Sucha 
case, aided one week with a few shillings, 
has been known soon afterward to return 
in triumph to exhibit before his clerical 
friend the beauty and pace of his newly 
purchased donkey and barrow. But elD 
many men it is impossible to obtain work | [) 
unless the public lend their help, and that 
help is often denied. It may be deemed 
just that when men of honesty can with 
difficulty find work, the applicant with a 
stain upon his name should fare still worse. 
Yet Christianity and common sense alike 
demonstrate the necessity of giving a place 
for repentance toall whoseek it. Society, 
in declining to help its own failures, is pre- 
paring for itsown punishment by insuring 
their return toa lifeof sin. Take the case 
of a man who, having served his first sen- 


tence, appeared to a former master for] | 
work. On confessing that he had been | si 


justly punished, the ex-prisoner was at 
once ejected from the office. A surer incen- 
tive to continuance in sin could ecarcely be 
devised. In some cases, not employers 
only, but even workmen, set themselves 
against the penitent, and refuse to tolerate 
his presence. Happily, however, most of 
the ex-convicts are accustomed to the work 
of navvies and laborers, and so have less 
difficulty in finding occupation. Yet we 
can testify that their gratitude for help is 
no les3rcal and their change of life no less 
decided than in other cases. 

There is still another way in which the 
publfc.can aid this class. The prisoner 
may leavea wife and family behind him ; 
{n punishing the guilty the innocent also 
suffer. The house is indeed open, but 
where there is a home {t is of the utmost 
importance, for the prisoner's sake no less 
than his family’s, that it should not be 
broken up. Recognizing this, many a wife 
siruggles gallantly on. Neighbors will 
gometimes-help, and one old woman whose 
husband was sent to prison for six months 
kept-the home together by the aid of 6 
young neighbor, who volunteered to sell 
her goods in the street as well as his own. 
Here, then, is a field in which Christian 
ladies might render invaluable help to their 
sorely tried sisters.—[ Quiver. 


JAMES 
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NATURE’S TARR ANT’S 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT, 


Yan elegant, emnautndts 
eee aperient in the 
‘orm of a powder, produc 
ing when dissolved in 
water an Exbilarating 
Effervescing Draught, rec 
ommended by our best 
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agreeable remedy. It 
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THE HAMMOND. 


THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
GMEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





ne action. 








Speed. Perfect Aeradinaave Uniform 
Impression, Changeable Type, 
For pampblet Ban nly f writin 
a men Of wr 
THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO. 
143 Centre Street, New Y ork. 





NORWICH LINE 


For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Bloc 
Island, New London, Norwich, White 
Mountains, and all points East. 


From Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts St. (next 
pier above Desbrosses St. Ferry), daily, Sundays 
excepted, at & P.m. 


The New Iron Steamer 


““ CITY OF WORCESTER,” 


without exception the most elegant otonmaas” on 
Long Island Sound, leaves New York on Tuesday: 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. » 


And the Favorite Steamer 


“CITY OF NEW YORK,”’ 


(recently rebuilt), on opposite days. 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at 207, 257, 261, 297, 
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Pier 40 North River, and on S Steamers. yes & 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 
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MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


A First-Class School for Boys 

only, fur College, West Point, 

Annapolis, Scientific schools, or 

FOR BUSINESS. 
Terms, $400. For Circulars and 
References, address, 
Cc. B. W ARRING, Ph. D., 

Principal 
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Tricycle For Sale.—In use but short time; 
complete order, good as new; “sold for no 
fault.”’ Present owner no further use for it. 
Price low. Address J, H. F., Chelsea Apart- 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. 


Many tales have been gathered around 
the history of Gautama. It is told that 
during the period of his peaceful married 
life complaints were rife that he neglected 
the manly and warlike exercises in which 
a prince, who might some day be called 
on to act as a general, should excel. 
Thereupon Gautama appointed a certain 
day, on which he proved to the dis- 
contented that he was a thorough master 
of athletics and exercises requiring kill. 
The direction which his maturer longings 
took is ascribed to four vislons: one of a 
decrepit old man, another of a sick man, 
a third of a decaying corpse, and the last 
of a calmand noble recluse. It might 
well be that his thoughtful mind, dwell- 
ing on the prospect of sickness, old age, 
and death, might come to regard a life of 
reflection and contemplation as the high- 
est altainable. Day by day the vision of 
a hermit’s cell grew more attractive, and 
he longed to break from the world and 
dedicate himself to wisdom. The arrival 
of a great joy finaily enabled him to do so. 
After ten years of married life, his wife 
gave him an only child, a son, named 
Kahtla. 

Gautama was ina garden by the river- 
side when this great event was announced 
to him ; ne only said, ‘‘ This is a new and 
strong tle which I shal] have to break.’ 
Returning home, he met a crowd of 
rejoicing clansmen, and received thelr 
congratulations. But his resolution was 
taken. That night he left al! that he loved 
on earth, and became & wanderer, a 
student, a Buddha. He withdrew into 
the juvgle, and during six years subjected 
himself to such self-denial and penance 
that while his body wasted away his fame 
grew high and wide. At length illness, 
induced by such severe self-discipline, 
compelled him to adopta milder mode 
of life, whereupon the dieciples who had 
gathered round him lost their respect for 
him, and forsook him. The Buddhist 
legends describe at this point a conflict 
between ‘the Saviour of the World and 
the Prince of Evil.” The confilct was not 
a purely spirityal one, like that between 
Jesus Christ and Satan, but a mater{fal one 
is related; rivers flowing backward, 
mountains crumbling, the earth quaking. 

After this conflict, in which Buddba 
won the victory, he entirely altered his 
mode of life, no longer infilcting pains on 
his body, but seeking the loftiest happ!- 
ness of his soul. He returned to Benares, 
and sought ovt his former disciples, to 
whom he declared he had discovered the 
way of salvation. He discoursed to them 
on the ‘‘ Middle Path”—that is, much as 
we should say the ‘‘ Narrow Way,” or the 
path of righteousness. 

From this time forward Gautama quietly 
taught his new doctrines to those who came 
voluntarily to inquire of him. The Brah- 
man doctors and teachers were still op- 
posed tohim. Not one became at first, or 
at once, his disciple. His first convert 
was a young layman, named Yasa; the 
next to join him were Yasa’s father, 
mother, and wife, Five months after his 
*‘confilct with the Evil One,” we find 
Gautama sending out his disciples to 
preach the new doctrines. Thus he estab- 
lished an order of mendicants, and him- 
self begged from house to house, on one 
occasion through the town of which his 
father was Rajah. The old man expostu- 
lated, eaying that he was descended from 
kings,not from beggars; to which Gautama 
replied, ‘‘ My descent is from the Buddhas 
of old, who have always lived on alms.” 
Then Suddhodana and his household 
showed the sage all honor, and his wife, 
Yasodhara, fell at his feet, embracing 
them. Afterwards she became the first of 
a female order of mendicants; Kabtila, 
son of Gautama and Yasodhara, joined 
his father’s order. 

During the next forty years Buddha 
travels, preaches, and gathers in converts, 
While on one of his journeys, he was en- 
tertained by a goldsmith of Para, who 
prepared for him a meal of young pork 
and rice. This food poisoned him. He 
retired into a grove of trees, and awalted 





death. Through the night he gave in- 
structions to his followers as to their fu- 
ture conduct ; his last words were, ‘‘ Work 


out your salvation with diligence.” Short- 
ly after he became unconscious, and so 
passed away, sged about seventy. —|The 
Quiver. 


THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. 


Next to the conclerges, perhaps the 
beggars are the greatest nuisances in Paris, 
They have been augmenting so rapidly of 
late and becoming so aggressive that the 
Prefect of Pollce—now that the spirit is 
abroad—has rezolved to expel them, and 
has issued instructions to police sergeants 
to get at the number and conduct of the 
fraternity in their respective districts. 
Just before they receive the final coup de 
balai, the ‘‘ Temps” has been entertaining 
its readers with some sketches of their pri- 
vate history. These Parisian beggars may 
be looked upon as the aristocracy of the 
mendicant world. Begging has become a 
fine art with them, They take to the 
streets from choice rather than necessity. 
They have got a sort of circular news- 
paper to keep themselves posted in coming 
events, and systematically take different 
beats. Rows of them may be seen at 
church doors when a marriage or a funera) 
is on, and they hang round the doors of 
fashionable restaurants. The greatest 
nuisances among the gang are those who 
don’t beg at all, There ig an institution 
for the manufacture and training of this 
species. They play the réle of distortion- 
ists. Several joiners are kept at work in 
making small wooden carts, staves, and 
various contrivances for them. Their 
object is to draw money from the public 
by their plteous and excruciating positions, 
and not by solicitation. And, consider- 
ing that many of them are so palpably 
frauds, it says a good deal for the gulll- 
bility of the Parisians that they succeed. 
The culs-de jatte—those who squeeze them- 
selves into a sort of wooden bowl and 
propel themselves along the pavement 
with their hands—frequently combine the 
functions of thief with those of beggar, 
ag they are just a convenient height to 
reach ladies’ pockets. According to the 
“Temps,” there were 2,765 beggars arrested 
in Paris in 1884, and 4,188 1n 1885. When 
arrested they are first taken to a central 
police station, where they are asked to 
give an account of themselves. Some are 
sent tothe hospital or to the Depot of 
Mendiclty, others to their native depart- 
ments, and the worst offenders to the 
police court. There is in Parls a privi- 
leged or licensed class of beggars. The 
police have always had power to deal with 
others, who, on whatever pretense, receive 
alms; but the general toleration allowed 
on f¢ze days seems to have been allowed 
on other days as well, until the condition 
of the streets has become intolerable.— 
[ Pall Mall Gazette. 














WALKED HALF A MILE. 


Exactly how far a lady ought to walk every 
day is not agreed on by competent authori- 
ties, but it is safe to say that most ladies 
ought to walk a good deal more than they 
do. But when a lady is so broken down in 
health that for along time she has not walked 
at all, her first half-mile is a plece of pedes- 
trianism very satisfying to herself and her 
friends. 

It was a severe case of lungtrouble. For 
two years the lady had been housed. In the 
determined hope of getting well she con- 
cluded to try Compound Oxygen. After 
three months’ use of this vitalizing remed 
she wrote: ‘‘I was able to attend chure 
yesterday. Walked to church nearly halfa 
mile and back again. Every one was sur- 
prised to Bee me, as they had thought me the 
same as ‘ dead and buried’ for the past two 
years.”’ 

There are many others who have suffered 
this way who might as well be healed if they 
would. To set such invalids on foot is a 
great achievement. It costs nothing to learn 
all about it. Write to Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN for Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
and state your symptoms. They will tell 
you, free ot cost, what can be done for you. 








Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn’, 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It ts 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and besntifies, 5c. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 

Pike's Toothache Drope cussin) Mint, Se 


— 





100 Doses One Dollar 


So thoroughly identified with Hood’s Sarsapar'ila, 
is not acatch line only, but is absolutely true of this 
preparation ; and itis as absolutely true that it can 
honestly be applied only to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is the very best tonic medicine and blood purt- 
fler. Now, reader. proveit. Takeabottlehomeand 
measure ite contents. You will find it to hold 100 
teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and you 
will find that the average dose for persons of differ 
ent ages isless than a teaspoonful. Thus economy 
and strength are peculiar to 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 

“T have been in poor health several years, suffer 
ing from indigestion, restlessness in the night, and 
in the morning I would get up with a very tired feel- 
ing. After taking only apart of the first bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could rest well all night and 
feel refreshed when I woke up. I must say that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is all it is recommended to be.” 
Mrs. H, D. Winans, 210 East Mason Street, Jackson, 
Mich. 


Builds Up the System 


“My daughter received much benefit from the use 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla as an excellent tonic after a 
protracted attack of bronchial pneumonia.” REV. 
F. H. ADaMs, New Hartford, Ct. 


+ | . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 














| EWANDO’S 


French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


New York: Fifth Ave., cor. W. 14th St, 
Boston, Mass., 17 Temple Place. 


Price List Sent Free. 





OFFICE OF THBP 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Nsw York, January 28d, 188: ’ 
The Trustees,in Conformity to tre Charter of > 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of t+ 
affairs on the 3ist a aomag se = 
Premiuns on Marine Risks 
Jeneees, 1885, to 8ist st Deoetb  e 
Premiums on Policies not marked - 
off ist January, 1885 1,839,525 10 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5. 196, 143 3 76 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, , fist December, 1885,$8,770,094 30 


Losses paid 
same Fy - .$1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- 








miums 
Expenses... “$770,719 4 712 42 


7he Comm y has the foll 
reed Sates and fa ther 
i r) 
Stocks 


ere eee eee eee ee eee eee 
SOP e RO eee Seer reser eees eeseeee 


eee eeeeeses 


AmMount........... eereecsececess $12,740,826 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will a paid to the beiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, a and 
after Tuesday, the Second. Bf February n 

outstanding certificates of of 


The ou non 
1861 ba A redeemed and paid to the holders 
phy dl Seentativens on and 
Second o' ruary ne: 
apy ee 





a date 

certificates to A iced at the time of pay- 
mq uvidend or not [Dor cont. te declared. on 

the net earn the Company for 


of 
the year sending Piet ak £, 1885, for which 
certificates wili be issued on after Tuesday 
the Fourth of oY May ahaa ' 


Manag tris! Fe d Lem 


Hee G, DE OT er 
CHARLES 


LEVERICH, 








L, 
EDWA ED FLOYD JONER, 
HARD. 


i. WEB NW. 
4 THOMAS ¥ MAITLAND, 


. BURDETT, 

RDMUND W. CORL/Es, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OCOHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W, H. H,. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
&. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President, 
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IE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALI)S AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR’ 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS: 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL &> 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 


“SoLD BY i DEPOT 


DAUGUIST ae 










, CURES WHERE ALL ELSE 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in time. Sold by drug 













(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
ay pate ome une 


me 
Mention this paper. fhe won to 
Uoeoward Chair CO., New Haven, Conn. 


for by Prcr bre at. IMPRovED 
p Ear Druma, 

the pers heard distinctly 

Comfortable, ir Illustrated t ‘ 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broad 
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CHURCH ine 
i 





BOSTON, MASS, S 
uilders of the Grand Orzansin Tremont Templo 


nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH.ORGANS or 


very partoftheconntry. We invite attention to ou 
Fe ee ee atfrom $500 to $1 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES { 
ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to apply to us 
for allinfomation connected with ourart, D DES 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specications furnished on 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low pric 
Memorial Tablets, 


=: Oia | 


Md Cireulare & R. LAMB, 


Free. Special 
* 59 Carmine St., N. ¥ 















Furniture, 
Memorial Windows, 


Designs on request, 





THE VERY BEst 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Retiector Chandeliers: 
for every conceivable use, Cataloguer 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
Se w eee St, | 88 E. Lake & 

Boston, Mass, Chicago, 






- MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for ¢ hurcher, Schools, etc ; alam 
Chimes and Peals. for more tham 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
f Pure Ce errs Ferma, ee One 

Ke hole Fi TE tor Conlegen tant iaer 
VANDUZEN & TIFY, Citation & 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Crimes AnD Prats for CHU RCHBS "Re. 





Send for Price and Catalo Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimece. Mad 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser end 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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m OC AMERICAN 


Rast TEACHERS, ane FoReraN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to P: . 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Both Sexes wate is expected to oral the best. 
Everything modern. New (1836) Building—lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. i country, 32 
miles from New York, 5 from Sing Pe Ny ear, 
e225. c happequs Mountain eet net tute, Chap- 
paqua, 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fifty-eighth year opens on Tyrnetes. Septem 
ber 9th. For circula apply to W. F. Draper; for 
admission, to MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref- 
erences giv > and required. 

. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 

















ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Proressors : John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
teanity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History ; William J. Tucker, Sacred toric 

and Pastoral Theology; John Phelps Taylor, Biblical 
History and Oriental J 
Churchill, Elocution ; 
—- Edward Y. , Biblical Theology ; 

~y § Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages : 

Fran *. Woodruff, New Testament > —4 
wRERs: Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., 
tive History of the Greater Religions ; Rev. 8. "L 
Loomis, Modern Cities and Some of their Problems. 
Term begins Sept.9. For Catalogue or other in- 
formation, apply to EGBERT C. SmyTH, President of 
the Faculty. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMIBARY. 
Fall co of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 





ETTsS ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Co 
boys’ boarding ~~ of mine highest grade, 


A 
Forty ninth 15. 
ae Wh. J BETTS: MA. (Yale), Principal. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Preparatory Cow 
Climate es) oP Tabane Pua > on lie Bs in case of Asthma, 
Malaria, an Pulmonary Disease. 
Excellent Society ; no Saloons. 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, ‘"siss"“™ 


A cctiege reparatory and English School for both 
Three full comrees, besides Music, Pain 
oe. ** xine regular instructors. Good new 
labora and apparatus. Heathful count. 
Expenses moderate. Free scholarships 
mt students. Mw enw he Soceymee, 
ear begins Sep’ nd forca' any 
2 JAMES E. VOSE, Prin 





location. 
to tn 





(peane ale HEIGHTS ®&CHOOL, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
Healthful location for boys. Refers to the senior 
editor of this paper. OREN COBB, A.M., Principal. 





DABIES, CONN. Mrs. Mead’s Home School for 
Girls and Young Ladies reopens October 4, 1886. 
Excellent advantages in a Muste, and Art. 
Christian home, thorough culture. Pupils fitt-d for 
Wellesley in this school admitted without further 
examination = FA — For circulars ad 
dress MRS. M. E. 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. ¥Y. Reopens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ph. D. 








ELMIRA COLLEGE.women. 


Coures ¢ of study equal to that as She bese Col- 
leges ; also Elective and Best ad- 
i, in Music and Art. Balding ing with best 
modern improvements; heated by steam, and f ur- 
nished with elevator. Astronomioah Observatory— 
Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





Bess. = CUMBERLAND CO., N. 3; 
Mrs. Westcott removed her boarding sch 
ladies | children, own for oe 

he Young Ladies’ tame deu, N.J., 

.J. The residence is one 

being wpe on o high 


for youn 
years as 
to her home in Briageton, N 
of the finest in South Jersey, 
ground, surrounded by jue orest trees an 

with pines. Tennis and boating. —~s-, Mr “ 
commodious, finished in — woods, ona has all the 


—y conveniences. articular attention has 
n paid to the ~~ and drain , neither 
~ which can be excelled. The climate is ‘dry and 


mild in winter. It will be our continued aim, while 
providing every care and attention to the ae 
and — y+ of those intrusted to us, ponte 


thoro larship. Young ladies 

Welles —y = e on our te. 

begins S ER 23. For culars, etc., ad- 
M Principal. 


* Sh00|s 


For Boys & 
Hoane LES 





Be ee ay ‘—_ 
NAKY, For 
r 


ighton, Staten I. ianaN ee N.Y. 
W. COOK, Ph.D., Principal. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 


Home and day pupils. Select and 
Heaith and Ed ueation. 1 ~ aan Proesto mal. 
School, and Bus' 

For circulars, wddrens, 


Por circular widreas BRADFORD, MASS, 


GKO. 





NGLISH AND FRENCH scHoe L. 
E* For Cty boa Y PUPILS 
“Philadelphia, 
Not’ a rete} iy to help giris - 
become accurate t ers and hy inte 
women. Post-Graduate Courses a Specialty. ror 
circulars address the Principal, MISs BOYER. 





English and Classical School. 


A Boarding 9 pee | Day § ay = fitting boys and girls 
for coli ment for a limited 
number of site cane, ms oe courses for advanced 

upils In literature, 2 ges, science. Address 
Mise Josephine A. Clark, Prin., or Mrs. Harriet E. 
Page, Matron, Rutland, Vermont. 


FLORIDA 


ACADEMY & COLLEGE, 


ne DeLAND, FLORIDA, 


ace septeey St bewh ceuns,, Be 
7, Hs et err Nor- 
Fe ora’ Firstc 








A 
courses : eo 


se rates. The p' of 
to give, in = delightful climate of Florida, as 
thorough and li an education as can be secured 
in the best New ‘anal is. DeLand College 
will also receive students of both sexes pre to 
an Class. Send for 
J. ¥. FORBES, Presid ent, 
Land, Wlecides 
Or H. A. DELAND, D Fairport 





For Illustrated School Advertisements see 
P 30 





\AYUGA. ARE. MILITARY 4 ACADEMY, 
C% Aurora, N. LINT, Principal. 





teen AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Offers to young ladies superior advantages for 
thorough training in all branches necessary to a 
recur, course for college, with home comforts 
ial care. 
MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 





Caeemcs AL SCHOOL vou GIBiA, 
»961 Madison A 
reopens OP. 30. Junior and Advanced Courses. 
Special attention given to Colle Preparation. 
— prepared here admitted to Wellesley College 
without further examination. Boarding g puplis at 
moderate terms. Miss NORTH and Miss ES, 
Principals- 


100K Acapgnt. 
N. Y. 


ana 
Graduates otmitend without examinations into 
Brown, Rochester, and Madison. Building 

heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gy ete. 


a moderate. Fall te! orm eps “Aug 3 Sist. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE "goccuns asics 


Family and Day Sc} Full« 
turers. The 33d year bewins Sept.20, 188%. For circular ap- 
ply Lo Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M. ,69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 








rps of teachers and Lec- 





« NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Flocution @ v Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Dip) 


mas and degrees. Fourteenth year aaaias 

hes >. Bay for catalogue to cP 
retary, John H. Bechte 27 

Philadelphia. . on 


age ° 
G Rees Wig. wioH, CONN.—Home School for 
Location healthy and beauti- 
_ Education MLLE, E. DEBRAY LONGCHAMP. 
Principals, | MisS MW. MEAD. ’ 





Re = Y fLocl K INSTITUTE, 
oy tty yy io 
and Comme! mee Diplomas 
ven. A thorough school and t_ home in a 
thful location. Rooms for € Beye. bore. Right tench. 
ers. 45th year ns Sept. 9th. For Catalogues, 
address GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


Heres (N. Z , Ry} het! 2s 
ratory. Condiow Os a 7-9 aoe “loca 
para’ 

fou. Ne toe 

~ “EE Rev. G. a WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 

ee bg Py Le 

H of ieee. 

+ ance i Tor, Bo Boys. 


, Interm 
courses. 27¢ or ar bee ns Sept. ee 
lication. 


sent on app 
ean a wereenter, Mi ACADEMY, 


gist t YEAR 22, 1886. Studies 
st woes ee Physica, Chemistry, | 1 


ae ye a ee 














EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. 
A Thorough eR 


oys. 
Primary, Intermediate. Higher English and 
ay e's ‘rwenty-seventh 7 year 
begins September ° jogues sen 
Application. 





OME gt ool FOR DELICATE AND 
4 LE CHILDREN, 
L. W. BAK » M.D., Baldwinville, Mass. 





IN pEREEE BERS TRAINED. 


afforded. Send for circular 





to eran NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 





= HE B EST POOR YN HEIGHTS 


be 
BAUGHTERS. 


advantages of the Metropolis wi iburban seclusion. yughl 
eguippest by by Foy ig At and ex Great attention to Modern Lat anges and Music, Uneauat ied 
sie. Send for qutalogue. Chas. E. West, M.D., LL,D., Principal, 138 MONTAGUE STREET, 


Complete a Literary, Scientific, and 


MISS HAINES'S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD, CONN. 
Extensive grounds; ; healthful location. 


opens Sept. 22. 
Iss a hes ety SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
ND CHIL 





, 
= clair, i 
A home br & IAL “tment under the direction 
of the PE Mg M. F. Reading. 
For por cia W. Miss I. F. HUBBARD. 





AGUISH AND FRENCH 
YOUN G LADIES AND 


M’ MW’ SSF0 08 


See 





w’ buildine 9° 2S 





o Anwed Tuesday, September 28. 

o, Calisthenics, and fewing in- 

CHO s through the year on Literature, 

ting (.) & Ya ttiro ete. Special course for ad: 
oe — At he home Sept. 16. 

$s. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 

Gh. ° .00l, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Et, ~~ ear, Four 

depa. “ents. Native Teachers in F and Ger- 


man. Highest Standard. Boarding pupils #5008 


year. 
MSF KOUES’ SCHOOL 
i Hote LADIES AND a 
No. 45 East 68th St., New Yor 








Morning and Afternoon Classes for Kaaite. 
eopens September 30. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, Bethlehem Pa. Estabiished 1749, 
and in successful operation ever since; offers a 
thorough education in all departments at moderate 


cost. 
M®**- Ww AL BINGON' s 
Si HOOL FOR G , 


Sy N° 
Number strictly” *fimited. vBehoo} ear be ne 
Wedn September 15, ers to 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev, 'Serrolt't seer Hon. 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. White 


OUNT HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY FOR 

BOYS. H.M. WALRADT (Yale, 75), Prin 
YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 

WILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScHoo. for Young Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in English. Music, and the Languages. 
Lectures upon Art and Fore’ revel, Adaress 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N.Y. 





HOME 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednentey, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious 
country — of wh Cooke, near Philade elp! For 

P INCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
OREAD INSTITUTE For Youne women. 
Founded 1848. 
on Gone. 16. Three courses — Preparatory, 
— - urse in Liberal Arts, and Coilege Pre- 
to Speci pecial course s, including Elocution and 
mestic Arts. _— _——— and Lecturers secured. 
Careful trainin ‘5 ing ig grein For circulars 
Address A. F. WINS w, Prin., Worcester, 
Mass. 
O**aris INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
NG SING, N.Y. Ladies & Misses. 
High Grounds. Best adv antages in Music, Art, Elocu- 
pee English and Modern wo yee Full or partial 
ourses. 30 miles from N. Y. City. Charges moderate 
Opens Sept. 21st. Rev. c D. RICE, Princi cipal. 


PEEKSKILL (N.Y ) MILITARY Academy. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
109th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 
dress 














Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


Riverview Academy, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Prepares for Coilege and the Government Acad- 
emies, for Business and Social relations. Thorough 
Mi petticary Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


CIENTIFIC FRerepstesy SCHOOL, 

ares for College: e School for Boys. 

res for College or soiniting School. Refers b 

jon to President Eliot, Harv Univ., Prof. 

za, Mass. Inst. Tech., and others. Address for 
circulars, FREDERICK B. KNAPP. 8. B., (M.LT.) 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION.anu Pantomeiocts 


and Pantomimic 
Training. 48 Electives. Catalogue free. 8. 8. 


CURRY, Freeman P1., Boston, Mass. 


ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL RESMAETEA,CA 


Near Philadelphia. 
A Home School. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful individual attention. Prepares thoroughly 
| business or any college. EiNue Gy and beau 














class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 


Thirty- Cth Street, near 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green), former yy Kad 5 No. 1 Fifth Ave., will 
reopen their English and ~ tng and Da 
School for Young Ladies on Thursday, Se , 1886, 
at No. 68 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY RY 
for Yourg Ladies, opens Sept. 29th. Is provided 
= giving ° ——., ones ion in ae 
ectic, an epara Depertme nts; a 
Music and Art. Mrs. NENTUE KU1Z, 245 Wal 
nut 8t., Philadelphia, 


Wells college for Young Ladies, 


RA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study.” “Supertor 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur 
passed for beaut — healthfulness. Session be 
Ly September. 1 1886. Send for Catalogue. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


2,027 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
For Girls and Young Lads Boarding and Day. 
Prepares for we graduates in Seminary Course 
ualifies for teaching. 

Reference, John Wanamaker ‘Address for Circulars 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, 1,834 Gheatnut St., ee. 











WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mase. 








ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

With the privileges of the University, open t 
every Christian denomination. PROFESSORS AND 
INSTRUCTORS : Timotby Dwight, Noah Porter, George 
E. Day, Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis oO, 
Brastow, John E. Kussell, George B. Stevens (elect), 
Wm Rk. Harper, Mark Railey. Begins Sept. 23. For 
catalogue or fuller information apply to Prot. Gro 
E. Day, New Haven, Ct., or either of the Professors. 





38TH YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ High Class 
School for Young Ladies. Music, Drawing, Paint 
ing, Languages, and English branches thoroughly 
taught, with full regard to the important 
matters of home care and training. Address 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 





HIGH NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION. 


JAMES M’OREERY & 00. ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IM- 
PORTED NOVELTIES. AN EXAM- 
INATION IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Broadway and ti (th Street, 
New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
{2 WARREN ST., NEW TORK; 115 WABASH AYB., CHICAGO, 








grounds. Unusually heal 
with ee hy drill under master. Out-of door s ris 
cipal ai me he . and health. Prin- 
‘our 
my fenr 





manliness 
resident masters, all college 
H. STROOT, A.M., Principal. 


WITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY 
for Young Men and Boys, Media, Pa., 
twelve miles from Philadelphia. Fixed price 
= od a expense, even books, etc, No extra 
oO incidental expenses. No examina- 
tion ‘or admission. Twelve sipemspneed teachers, 
all men, andali graduates. Special opportunities 
for apt students to Sree weaaie, Spectal drill 
for dull and backward boys. Patrons or students 
may select tide t studies or ghoose the ay, = png 
lish, or Civil En 


neering course. Students fitted at redia Academy 
are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and ten other 
ee and Polytechnic &chools. Ten students 
sent govege in 1883, fifteen in 1884, ten in 1885, 
ten in 1886. A graduating class every year in the 
commereial Nm gy ee A ie we and Chemi- 

and Ball Ground. 
1,500 = Ziaed to a. in 1883. pe 

apparatus doubled in 1883. Media has seve 

churches and a temperance charter which rohibits 
the sale of — intoxicating drinks. 
illustrated circular address the we” and Pro- 
rietor, SWITHIN Cc — A.M. (Harvard 
raduate), Media, Pa. 


“THE ELMS” SPR INGPIBLD, MASS, 
for Gtris. Peimery, Aaoteude, Cisaeloal. an and 1 1 
Graduate Course: 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals, 
HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


Joralemon Street, — Clinton and Court 

















Br souien 
A school for the thorough ieadhiig of ny ee @ ladi 
Coll 


egiate, Academi mente. 
The next term Hh Begin 


2 S soptomnter 30 ies New 
students assigned to September 15, 16, 17. 
are no extra charges for instruction in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, wing, or C henics. 
attractive 


An management, re- 
cei Siptonte from, opt town, The Forty 
‘annual ° Getliedwiatsmout 





FINE FRENCH CHINA AND 
BEST PORCELAIN 


AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ..¢12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Seta’ 100 ‘eg oO 


oes band China Tea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.50; white 7 5) 
Richly Devoretad China Tea Boreal ir feces..... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 8 00 


co Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, gv 
Sw preeve. Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc, 
w 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 


A 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER &{ DERBYSHIRE, 


Successors to 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. ;_ City. 
Orders packed and p oncar or steamer free 
charge. Sent C. 0. v. or on receipt of P.O. M. AN 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING mcr» 
:|PRESENTS v3 
].H. JOHNSTON, 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations. 

Cash paid for Sil- 





Backs, LL.D °. tend nent on applica 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome 8t., N. ¥. 

















